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Oh Galuppi, Baldasarro, this is very sad to find ! 
I can hardly misconceive you ; it would prove me deaf and blind ; 
But although I take your meaning, ’tis with such a heavy mind ! 


Ir was Thursday afternoon, and 
they were standing on the plat- 
form at Victoria, awaiting the de- 
parture of the Club train. The 
beautiful girl was accompanied by 
her maid, and the plain young 
woman by a friend. 

“ Fine eyes,” observed the plain 
young woman, quietly. 

Her companionnodded. “ Pretty 
gown,” she added, indifferently. 

“ Actress?” 

“ American, I should think.” 

Their friendly interest was not 
reciprocated. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances plain young women had 
no existence for the beautiful girl. 

‘“* Well, keep your spirits up!” 
she was saying with easy familiar- 
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ity to her maid. ‘And you will 
get those sleeves brought up to 
date a bit, won’t you? I shall be 
back very soon, and next time I 
will take you with me.” 

Ten minutes later the train was 
well on its way, and the girl was 
absorbed in a Society journal. The 
plain young woman had extracted 
Morley’s ‘Compromise’ from an 
unpretentious travelling-bag, but 
her eye wandered incessantly from 
the page to rest with keen physical 
satisfaction on the exquisite profile 
in front of her. ‘I wish I could 
alter the contour of the hat a 
little,” she said to herself, criti- 
cally, ‘“‘but the face is perfect.” 

The train rattled on, the voices 
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of the other passengers rose and 
fell: a lad, hawking swallow-be- 
decked post-cards, stopped expect- 
antly in front of the two girls ; 
but his diagnosis was at fault; the 
symbolism was too obvious for the 
one, too far-fetched for the other. 
The waiter with afternoon tea 
found a better market, and, as 
the two travellers simultaneously 
raised their cups, their eyes met, 
and, quite involuntarily, they ex- 
changed a smile. The car rocked 
from side to side. With a frown 
of impatience the beautiful girl 
rose, and laid her cup on the table 
at which the other was sitting. 

“Tt is getting dark,” she said, 
tentatively. 

“Very.” The tone was encourag- 
ing on the whole. 

** Do you cross to-night ?” 

“re.” 

** Do you think it will be rough?” 

*T hope not.” 

** Are you a good sailor?” 

“Not very. Are you?” 

Oh yes. I am an old hand.” 

The plain young woman smiled, 
and withdrew into the shelter of 
her Morley. When they arrived 
at Dover she rose, and, with that 
quiet unselfconscious independ- 
ence which characterizes the plain 
young woman of the present day, 
she handed her bag to the first 
porter who entered the car, and 
followed him out into the night. 
She was obliged to follow him 
rather rapidly, for, regarded simply 
as a “fare,” the plain young woman 
is not very promising, and the 
porter was anxious to get back to 
the train in time to secure another. 
So they hurried along the platform 
and down the quay; and then, 
timidly groping her way down the 
dark steps, the young woman found 
herself on deck. 

The December evening was mild 
as May ; the water plashed softly 
against the vessel and the quay. 
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A delicious sense of holiday, of 
escape from all restraint, came 
upon her. Her figure grew lithe 
and agile under the severe folds of 
the shabby travelling-cloak, and, 
with a step as light and elastic as 
that of a child, she sprang up and 
down companion - ways, reconnoi- 
tring the vessel from stem to stern. 
In the course of her exploration 
she came upon her acquaintance of 
the teacups, and, in the fulness of 
her heart at the moment, would 
have stopped to speak; but the 
beautiful girl was engaged in con- 
versation with a man. Even in 
that dim light the plain young 
woman was struck by his military 
bearing and quiet air of distinction. 

‘“T wonder,” she mused, as she 
seated herself in a dark exposed 
corner of the deck, and allowed 
herself to be wrapped up to the 
ears in tarpaulin,—“I wonder 
whether he is a total stranger, a 
chance acquaintance, or an old 
friend. Given a girl like that, it 
is impossible to say. Nature seems 
to mix some people without throw- 
ing in so much as a suggestion of 
immortality.” 

A wholly unconscious smile of 
superiority played on her lip, but 
it vanished in an instant, giving 
place to her wonted expression of 
quiet thought. 

The wind blew hard; _ the 
Channel] steamer rose and fell on 
the dancing waves; the lights of 
land died away in the distance, 
and came to view again ; and then, 
with a heavy sigh, as of one roused 
from a pleasant dream, the young 
woman went below to wash the 
brine from her lips, and smooth 
her rebellious locks. 

To her surprise the beautiful 
girl rose limp and bedraggled from 
a couch in the saloon. 

“T’ve been deadly sick,” she 
said, turning feebly to the mirror, 
—‘ for the first time in my life too ! 
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And I do believe,” she added, 
resentfully, ‘you have been en- 
joying it!” 

The plain young woman tried in 
vain to conceal the physical ex- 
hilaration that radiated from her 
whole being. “I am a most dis- 
reputable object,” she said, laugh- 
ing, as she carelessly straightened 
her hat. ‘I hope you will feel all 
right now that the pitching is 
over. Good evening.” 

Without giving another thought 
to her companion, she turned to 
leave the saloon; but a few 
minutes later, when she entered 
the dining-car on the train, the 
beautiful girl motioned to her 
eagerly. 

“ Do come and sit at my table!” 
she said. ‘These men stare so if 
a woman chances to be alone.” 

The plain young woman smiled. 
She had never been inconvenienced 
by the staring of the men. As 
she sat down, her eye fell for the 
first time on a pair of long white 
hands, blazing with diamonds and 
emeralds. To her inexperienced 
eyes the jewels seemed priceless, 
and a pang of something like fear 
shot through her. ‘ Emancipated” 
as she was, she could still be afraid 
of her own sex; but another look 
at the girl’s face reassured her. 

“T hope you feel better,” she 
said, pleasantly. 

“Thanks. I shall be all right 
when I have had a pint of cham- 
pagne. There is nothing like it, 
is there 1” 

“I suppose not, but I am not 
an authority. Ohampagne hasn’t 
come much in my way.” 

* Are you going far?” 

“To Cannes,” 

“T never heard of that place. 
How do you spell it?” 

“ O-a-n-n-e-s.” 

“T should call that Cans,” said 
the girl, placidly. ‘“ Where is it? 
Anywhere near Monte Carlo?” 
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“Yes; some thirty miles away, 
I should think—on this side the 
frontier.” ee 

“JT mean to go to Monte Carlo 
later in the season—not this time. 
I am just running over to Paris to 
get a few gowns from Worth. I 
often do that. They can’t make 
gowns in England at all. You'll 
see, of course, that this is a Red- 
fern Ihaveon. I got it ina hurry, 
and it does to knock about in.” 

The plain young woman looked 
down at her own home-made serge 
with keen appreciation of the 
humour of the situation. “TI 
think even that gown will pass 
muster,” she said, smiling. 

Oh, I know I am looking a 
fright this evening,” said the girl, 
discontentedly, turning to the 
mirror and trying to arrange her 
fringe. Then a new thought 
struck her. ‘How old do you 
think I am ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“T can’t guess ages.” 

“Nevermind. You won’t offend 
me. Guess!” 

“Twenty —— five,” said the 
young woman, slowly, subtracting 
a year or two from her mental 
estimate. 

*T thought you would say 
twenty-seven. Everybody says so, 
but I am only twenty-three. It’s 
my manner, I suppose. You see 
I have knocked about somuch, I 
believe I have travelled over the 
whole world! Usually I take my 
maid with me, but I couldn’t 
afford it this time. Poor girl, she 
was awfully disappointed !” 

She sighed, and then took up an 
evening paper that lay on the table 
beside her. ‘Do you know any- 
thing about gold shares?” she said. 

‘**T am told they are an amusing 
thing to play with if you have a 
few hundreds to lose.” 

The girl looked up anxiously. 
* But I haven’t a few hundreds to 
lose,” she exclaimed, hastily. “I 
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hate losing money. Do you really 
know anything against them ?” 

She seemed so genuinely dis- 
tressed that the young woman 
hastened to reassure her. 

“ Don’t mind me,” she said. “I 
am shamefully ignorant about these 
things. If your man of business 
advised the investment, no doubt 
it is all right.” 

“He didn’t advise it. I was 
determined to have them. A 
friend of mine made heaps of 
money in gold mines, and I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t make a little. 
It takes such a lot of money to 
live now-a-days,” she added, pathet- 
ically. ‘ Just look at this bill !— 
seventeen francs—that is nearly a 
pound—for a single dinner! And 
what can one do? One must have 
a little wine!” 

In another moment her whole 
face lighted up. A man was walk- 
ing up the car with a lady on his 
arm, and she raised her eyes to 
bow to him. The jewels flashed 
more brilliantly than ever; the 
picturesque hat was pushed back ; 
the wine had lent a more sensuous 
charm to the beautiful face; but 
one man at least was guiltless of 
the indiscretion of “staring”: the 
man who had spoken to her on the 
steamer passed her now without a 
glance. 

A cloud like the sudden chill of 
sunset came over her face. ‘“‘Come,” 
she said, sharply, “let us go.” 
When they reached the corridor 
she added, “ The man will be mak- 
ing up your berth, so you can come 
to my den fora bit. I told them 
I should not lie down, as I leave 
the train at Paris.” 

They entered the tiny half-com- 
partment, and the girl lifted a 
sealskin coat from the seat. “It 


got wet on the steamer,” she said, 
“and I spread it out to dry. If 
you don’t mind, we'll put it over 
our knees.” 
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* Great honour for me to be clad 
in such raiment for once!” 

The owner of the coat stroked it 
caressingly. 

*‘'You see the line where it was 
joined, though, don’t you?” she 
said, with serious, childlike sim- 
plicity. “They said it wouldn’t 
show, but it does. It was so aw- 
fully unlucky! I bought it jusé 
before long coats came in, and 
there it was, useless! But you 
should see my new sealskin! Such 
a beauty — nearly down to my 
feet !” 

‘Do you know,” said the plain 
young woman, deliberately, but 
with a very pleasant smile, “ that 
you are a most extravagant young 
woman ?” 

‘*‘T know,” was the eager, self- 
satisfied response. ‘‘In dress [| 
am. You see, dress is my hobby. 
I have got some lovely gowns, I 
wish I could show them to you!” 

“T wish you could. I love 
pretty gowns.” 

A cloud came over the beautiful 
face again, and the girl sighed. 
‘“ But it’s all no use,” she said, 
pathetically. ‘I have no chance 
to wear them. They are simply 
thrown away. That is why I am 
going to Monte Carlo. They do 
dress there, don’t they ?” 

The young woman looked up 
with a feeling of something like 
reverence for such utter frankness. 
*T don’t know,” she said, quietly. 
‘‘T have never been on the Riviera. 
I am only going now for my health 
—or I should not be travelling in 
state like this.” 

The girl frowned slightly, as if 
a disagreeable subject had been 
broached. ‘ How horrid for you!” 
she said, rather coldly. 

A silence fell on them after that. 
The train rattled on through the 
night. The lamp was reflected in 
each window, but nothing else was 
visible. It seemed to the plain 
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young woman as if two oddly 
assorted human souls were adrift 
on a raft in the midst of eternity. 
Perhaps some such thought was 
vaguely present also in the mind 
of the other, for what little con- 
ventionality they both possessed 
dropped from them like a garment. 
It was the girl who broke the 
silence. 

“T am feeling awfully low,” she 
said, suddenly. 

A luminous sympathetic smile 
brightened the young woman’s face. 
“ Are you?” she said. “Am I to 
ask questions ?” 

“JT don’t fancy I could answer 
them if you did. Do you know 
what it is to feel as if you were 
always just within reach of some- 
thing, and yet never could quite 
get hold of it?” 

*“T do indeed.” The young 
woman began to modify her orig- 
inal estimate of her companion on 
the raft. 

“It is so queer,” continued the 
girl. ‘ All we have got, people can 
take from us; but the one thing 
that is really our own is the power 
to think our own thoughts. No- 
body can get hold of that. They 
think they have us in their power, 
but that one thing they never can 
get. Weare under their very eyes, 
but they can’t see us a bit.” 

She paused. “And yet,” she 
added, suddenly, with a revulsion 
of feeling that was almost dramatic 
in its expression, “the very thing 
we dread most is to sit and think 
our own thoughts. We knock 
about and talk and travel, and do 
anything rather than think. That 
is why I like my maid so much. 
She chatters away, and never lets 
me think. I wish I had brought 
her with me! I wish I had her 
to-night !” 

The young woman could scarcely 
find words. This was indeed a 
turning of the tables. A moment 
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before she had prided herself inno- 
cently on being able to sympathise 
with an enthusiasm for dress ; and 
now, behold, without any flourish 
of trumpets, an incursion had been 
made into her own particular 
realm of philosophy! And this 
was such genuine philosophy, too, 
of its kind! No second-hand 
réchaufé of modern essays and 
magazine articles, but a bit of 
pure, crude, untutored reflection, 
freshly secreted from a human 
heart and brain. Her reply, when 
it came, was not philosophical— 
scarcely even relevant. 

‘*‘T suppose you know,” she said, 
slowly, leaning her head on her 
hand, and looking up into her com- 
panion’s face, “that it is a little 
unusual for a pretty girl of twenty- 
three to be rattling about the 
world in Worth toilettes, with— 
or without—a maid as young as 
herself; investing in gold shares 
on her own account, and dropping 
into casinos as if they were picture- 
galleries?” 

The other laughed rather un- 
pleasantly. 

“Tt is just that pretty girl of 
twenty-three,” she said, “who 
knows life. Men? I believe no 
woman living knows men as I do. 
If I were to tell you things that 
have happened, things that I have 
seen——” She paused. 

“T should listen with deference, 
but say that your view was neces- 
sarily a one-sided one.” 

“Why!” The word was a 
challenge. 

** Because ”—the young woman 
was surprised at her own boldness 
— going about as you do, you 
don’t meet the best men, nor see 
the best side of those you do meet.” 

‘You believe there is a best side, 
do you?” 

“T don’t. I know it.” 

The beautiful lips curled con- 
temptuously. “If I were to 
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write a book, and tell my ex- 
periences ‘ 

“Do. Ishould read it, for one.” 

“Would you? Bah! They’re 
not worth it.” She snapped her 
fingers. ‘I don’t care that for 
the whole sex — except one, of 
course !—and he is horrid: I be- 
lieve that is why I am feeling so 
low to-night.” 

The friendly interest which had 
brightened the plain woman’s face 
died out. As an outcome of the 
previous conversation, this was 
disappointing. 

“Tn that case I should be horrid 
too,” she said, coldly. “I would 
not break my heart for him.” 

The girl looked as if an insult 
had been offered to her intelligence. 
**Do you think I am such a fool,” 
she said, “as to cut off my nose to 
spite my face? No, no. I don’t 
need anybody to tell me what to 
do. I shall wait quite quietly— 
quite quietly—till he is nice again, 
—and then I will show him how 
horrid J can be!” 

The young woman laughed. “Is 
that the correct treatment under 
the circumstances?” she said. “It 
never would have occurred to me.” 

**T suppose you don’t care about 
men?” 

**T do—extremely. 
or two friends, who 

“Oh, friends!” exclaimed the 
girl, wearily. 

** By the way, you had a friend 
with you on the steamer, had not 
you?” The young woman despised 
herself the more for the direct 
question when she saw the colour 
rise to the fair face. 

**'Yes—no—that is, yes, he is a 
sort of a friend. I hope you don’t 
think,” she exclaimed, suddenly, 
“that is the man I was talking 
about! The one on the steamer 
is—well, no matter! He is a cut 
above me, anyhow; and besides, he 
is married already. It is a duty 
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to be kind to him, poor fellow! 
His wife’s a brute.” 

The little woman laughed —a 
fresh young laugh. “I am not an 
authority on men, like you,” she 
said ; ‘“ but I should have thought 
you must have discovered that it 
is rather delicate work for a pretty 
girl to be kind to a man ‘ whose 
wife is a brute.’ Matrimonial duties 
and responsibilities can scarcely be 
safely delegated.” 

“Do you really think me so 
pretty?” was the eager, irrelevant 
response. 

The plain face hardened,—then 
broke again into a smile. “TI do. 
I suppose it is needless to add that 
‘favour is deceitful and beauty is 
vain.’ Your retort would be too 
obvious. But I don’t grudge you 
your quarter of an hour’s start of 
me.” 

‘You mean you don’t care to be 
good-looking ?” 

“ Would you believe me if I said 
so?” 

The girl hesitated. “I never 
believed any woman yet who said 
so; but you——” she broke off 
suddenly, with a slight blush. 
‘You know I did not mean to say 
you were plain,” she said, nerv- 
ously ; “you are 

“Thank you; that will do.” 
The plain young woman rose into 
quiet dignity at once. ‘I suppose 
you are not actually a Venus; and 
my friends, no doubt, would tell 
you that I am not irredeemably 
ugly ; but we are speaking broadly, 
and, broadly speaking, there is no 
doubt that we are fair representa- 
tives of the two classes. You are 
a beautiful woman, and I am— 
what, by a euphemism, we call 
plain. Naturally you think the 
advantage is all on your side. If 
you had thought of me at all when 
we met at Victoria, you would have 
said, ‘ Poor devil! but why at least 
doesn’t she wear a decent gown ?’” 
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The beautiful girl glanced at 
the dark serge folds, and tried in 
vain to find a redeeming feature 
in their quiet severity. 

“And yet,” continued the 
speaker, “‘if by any chance you 
and I were to travel again to- 
morrow night with all these men, 
they would say, when you entered 
the dining-car, ‘Here is that 
handsome girl again!’ When I 
came in, it would never occur to 
any of them that they had seen 
me before. Don’t you see? , I am 
invisible. I have got the ring of 
Gyges. Nobody is on his guard 
with me—I see people as they are.” 

The young girl did not answer. 
She was perplexed, but one thing 
was clear to her mind. It was 
obviously possible to pay too high 
a price even for the ring of Gyges. 

“Tt must be such a responsi- 
bility to carry about a work of art 
in your own person,” went on the 
other. “You must inherit your- 
self to such an extent that you 
cease to inherit the earth.” 

The unintentional rudeness of 
this remark was fortunately lost 
on its hearer. 

“IT expect,” she said, a little 
nervously, “that you are very 
learned.” 

“Oh no!” The young woman 
laughed pleasantly. ‘Well, we 
are talking more or less honestly, 
so I will confess that I am learned 
enough to know when somebody 
else writes a good poem, or paints 
a good picture, or composes a good 
—waltz.” 

* And that contents you?” 

“Sometimes. It leaves room 
for other things. At the present 
moment it contents me just to 
look at your face.” 

*‘ [thought you despised beauty ?” 

“Then you are a fool,” was the 
young woman’s mental comment, 
but she only said, “I don’t think 
you can have thought that. I 
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don’t despise the Koh-i-noor be- 
cause I should not care to wear it 
in Regent Street.” 

** Do you write books yourself?” 

“Be.” 

‘Nor paint pictures?” 

“Ne,” 

“ Nor compose?” 

* Ne.” 

* Are you engaged to be mar- 
ried ?” 

“No.” 

There was half a minute’s silence, 
and then the next question came 
suddenly— 

“Do you believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul?” 

Accustomed though the young 
woman was to the intense talk of 
the youth of the present day, the 
abruptness of this attack took her 
breath away. ‘I don’t know,” 
she said, surprised out of all 
caution. “I agree with a great 
teacher of mine who says that it 
is no concern of ours. We have 
enough light to live by without 
that. It is surely a want of faith 
to ask for more.” 

The girl tapped her foot im- 
patiently on the floor of the car- 
riage. These were not the lines 
on which her mind had worked. 

“What I always say is,” she 
said, “that nobody ever has come 
back. Why should we ever have 
taken it into our heads that there 
was another life? We had no 
reason to think so. One after 
another goes, but nobody ever 
comes back to tell us.” 

““¢Why should we ever have 
taken it into our heads that there 
was another life?’” repeated the 
young woman, meditatively. “I 
suppose —if we are to think of the 
matter at all—that is the one 
great argument for its existence.” 

“ Billets, s'il vous plait /” 

The smart young conductor 
stood in the doorway. 

‘Oh, bother our tickets!” ex- 
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claimed the girl, looking up with 
a charming smile. ‘If you plague 
me, you shall get no tip—do you 
understand ?” 

The man bowed with very evi- 
dent admiration for the lovely 
speaker. 

‘Tell me,” she went on, “do 
you go all the way with this 
train?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

**To Monte Carlo?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

‘Pretty place, eh?” 

“Oh, but beautiful, madame!” 

“Lots of pretty gowns, I sup- 
pose?” 

“ Very pretty, but none perhaps 
so pretty as madame’s.” 

The girl laughed gaily. ‘ You 
do mean to have a heavy tip,” she 
said. “Shall you still be on this 
train in a month or two?” 

** Probably, madame.” 

“Perhaps I shall be going to 


The darkness of an autumn 
night was settling over Llandudno, 
but a rich mellow afterglow still 
shone back from the placid bosom 
of the sea. Away out on the 
radiant streak a boat moved im- 
perceptibly along, and the soft 
plash of the oars could be heard 
now and then from the shore. 
The band had ceased playing, and 
most of the promenaders had gone 
home for the night; but down 
on the beach a little crowd was 
gathered still, listening to the 
eager, thrilling voice of a mission 
preacher. 

“Let us take a turn along the 
parade, if you are not too tired,” 
said a young man to his compan- 
ion. “It is a glorious evening, 
and, now that the world, the flesh, 
and the devil have retired, the 
place is almost bearable.” 

He spoke with a pleasant air of 
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Monte Carlo then. No such luck 
this time. Tell us about the 
casino. What is it like?” 

“Will you allow me to pass, 
please?” said the plain young 
woman coldly to the conductor. 
In the corridor she paused and 
looked over her shoulder. “I am 
going to see if my berth is ready,” 
she said. ‘I shall see you again. 
Au revoir /” 

But half an hour later, when 
she returned to say good - night, 
her place was occupied by the man 
“whose wife was a brute.” 

‘A curious acquaintance !” said 
the young woman to herself as she 
slipped away unobserved,—“ cuts 
her pointedly in the dining - car, 
and, an hour later, settles down 
for a comfortable chat in her com- 


partment. Save me from such 
friends !” 
And with this reflection she 


betook herself to bed. 


camaraderie, and the plain young 
woman looked up with a smile. 
“Tt 2s lovely,” she said, “and I 
am not a bit tired ; but I am afraid 
I am Philistine enough to enjoy 
the world, the flesh, and the devil 
too.” 

“‘T must apologise, then, for tak- 
ing you up to the solitude of the 
Great Orme.” 

“7 have enjoyed it so much,” 
she said, simply. ‘It has been 
one of those walks that stand out 
in one’s memory after long years. 
It is very good to see you again, 
Fred.” 

Her companion did not answer 
immediately. 

‘*‘ And I am so glad you mean to 
devote yourself to figure-painting,” 
she went on. “I have always 
felt sure that was your line. I 
am certain you will get on now.” 
‘Tt is certainly a line that lends 
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itself to the production of pot- 
boilers!” he said, moodily. 

“That’s an advantage I had not 
thought of,” she answered, laugh- 
ing. “And yet I don’t know. 
One sees plenty of pot-boiler land- 
scapes. You know the kind of 
thing—finikin foliage, and a boat 
with reflections in the water.” 

“Yes, I know; like the picture 
I was so proud of getting into the 
New!” 

“T absolutely decline to rise to 
that, Fred; but I am very glad 
you mean to stick to figures, I 
shall look for a great success in 
May.” 

“And will you provide the 
subject ?” 

“T might, if I had one brilliant 
idea for your twenty.” She 
paused, and then laughed softly. 
“Such an odd recollection comes 
back to me through the years, of 
a picture I planned when I was a 
girl, and thought I could paint! 
It was to be called ‘The Shadow 
of the Cross.’” 

‘Your acquaintance with con- 
temporary art must have been 
limited. How long was it before 
you exclaimed, ‘ Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt /’%” 

“IT never said that in my life,” 
she answered, proudly; “and on 
that occasion even my baser nature 
was in no way tempted to say it, 
for Holman Hunt’s idea was not 
‘nostra’ at all. The cross did 
not come into my picture—it was 
supposed to be on the left—but 
the great shadow threw its whole 
length across; and into the sha- 
dow I put—all my ideals. I was 
wonderfully catholic even then. 
Of course a young priest was 
the prominent figure; but I had 
soldiers, and—I forget now who 
they all were. Some of them ac- 
cepted the shadow with rapture ; 
some were crowding into it; and 
some were trying, oh, so hard! to 
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get out of it. There was one 
woman of society—in whose jewels 
I revelled in prospect—stretching 
out her arms to the brightness. 
Most of her figure was in brilliant 
light, but the shadow fell right 
across. Crude, was not it?” 

“Very,” he replied. “Why didn’t 
you stick to art?” 

**T did; but I found it more pro- 
fitable to stick to other people’s.” 

“Mine, for instance,” he ob- 
served, cynically. 

“Yours, for instance.” 

They walked on for some time 
in silence, till, gradually rising in 
intensity as they approached, the 
voice of the preacher fell, full, 
mellow, and deliberate, on their 
ears— 

“¢He was wounded for our 
transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities : the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him ; and with 
His stripes we are healed,’” 

The two companions stopped 
short in something like awe. Only 
dimly in the distance could they 
see the outline of the motionless 
little throng ; the wonderful voice 
came straight out of the darkness 
of the night. 

“Don’t go, Fred!” said the 
young woman under her breath. 
“This is magnificent.” 

“ Pity to spoil the illusion,” he 
said. “It is a fine voice. More 
suited to the music of Isaiah than 
to the meeting-house rant you will 
hear presently. Come!” 

‘For an artist and a philosopher, 
Fred,” she said a moment later, 
“not to add, a man of the world, 
you are curiously bigoted. Do 
you expect an abstract statement 
of the Absolute Right to convert 
the world? You are like a scientist 
who wants to feed himself and his 
fellows in strict accordance with a 
physiological table of diet, quite 
regardless of the fact that they 
won't eat the food he provides.” 
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“Am I?” he said, reflectively. 
*T don’t think so. But I prefer 
to choose my own sauce.” 

** And to scoff at other people’s ?” 

‘No; but I don’t see why I 
should pretend to share their 
tastes.” 

The young woman sighed. “It 
really is the great problem of life,” 
she said, “how to reconcile ab- 
solute intellectual honesty with 
intense emotional appreciation of 
every striving after right.” 

They had turned back in their 
walk, and now came again within 
hearing of the preacher’s voice— 


‘** * We elder children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore.’” 


“Is that meeting-house rant?” 
she asked. 

“It will be directly. He can’t 
stick to quotations for ever. 
Come !” 

“No; I am going to join in the 
service.” She sprang lightly down 
on the beach, and then turned to 
look up. “ You are tired to-night, 
Fred, and no wonder. Go home.” 

* You don’t want me to come 
with you ?” he asked, doubtfully. 

** Certainly not.” 

Will you come for a walk 
again to-morrow ?” 

* With all my heart.” 

* Then I'll call about ten. Good- 
night.” 

Very softly the young woman 
made her way over the shingle till 
she stood on the outskirts of the 
little gathering. Then, ascending 
the steps of a stranded bathing- 
machine, she seated herself to 
listen and watch. 

A lamp by the preacher’s side 
cast an uncertain light on the 
eager, upturned faces: one might 
have thought that here. was a mis- 
sionary in a heathen land, preach- 





ing a new gospel of salvation. 
For, whatever doctrine this man 
might teach, there was no doubt 
about his power to influence his 
fellows. That smartly dressed 
lad in the front row had clearly 
forgotten where he was; those 
tears were evidently unusual visi- 
tors on the painted cheeks over 
which they flowed ; that beautiful 
girl Why, where in the 
world had she seen that beautiful 
face before ? 

Gradually it all came back to 
her,—the night journey through 
France, the swaying carriage, the 
lamp reflected in the window-panes. 
In this dim light the girl looked 
lovelier, almost younger, than 
ever ; and yet it must be two /— 
three !—years ago. 

The sermon was over, and a 
parting hymn rang out plaintively 
over the water. The young woman 
descended from her seat, and was 
about to make her way homewards, 
when, to her great surprise, the 
beautiful girl came up to her with 
outstretched hand. The great eyes 
were strangely bright, and the 
muscles of the lovely face quivered 
in pathetic self-revelation. 

“T thought it was you,” she 
said, eagerly, as though they had 
only parted the day before. “I 
saw you come, and during the last 
hymn it flashed on me who you 
were. You will let me walk home 
with you, won’t you?” Her voice 
was almost imploring. 

‘‘ Better let me come with you,” 
said the young woman, gently, 
glancing at the flushed cheeks and 
ruffled hair. ‘ You look—tired.” 

“Tired?” The girl laughed ex- 
citedly. ‘I never was less tired 
in my life!” She slipped her 
hand in her companion’s arm. 
“ Wasn't it wonderful ?” 

“It was extremely fine.” 

The words, though spoken cor- 
dially, struck chill on the girl’s 
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overstrained mood, and she turned 
on her companion with a quick, 
suspicious glance; but the plain 
face was very grave, very sympa- 
thetic, nothing more. 

They walked on in silence for a 
time. “These are my diggings,” 
said the girl at last, her voice still 
shaken by strong feeling. ‘‘ Won’t 
you come in? Do! I am all 
alone.” 

“Not to-night, I think, thank 

ou.” 

“Oh, but you must! I want to 
talk to you. I must have some 
one. Do come in! I won’t be 
left alone to-night !” 

The full lips pouted like those 
of a spoilt child, and an expression 
of terror came into the great eyes, 
as, with an almost caressing ges- 
ture, she drew her companion into 
the house. 

A bright little fire burned in 
the grate of a pretty sitting-room, 
and a dainty supper was spread on 
the table. The window stood open, 
but the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of flowers. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” said the 
maid, “ Colonel Whyte called while 
you were out. He said he would 
come again.” 

The girl looked at the speaker 
for a moment with dazed, uncom- 
prehending eyes ; but gradually a 
deep flush spread over her face. 
“‘T quite forgot,” she said. Then, 
turning to her companion, she drew 
her hand across her brow as if try- 
ing to collect her thoughts. 

“Tt is so odd,” she said, dreamily, 
with a nervous shiver, “to find 
everything going on just precisely 
as it did before,—supper and callers 
and flowers—and a jolly fire! Sit 
down. I feel as if I were just be- 
ginning to wake from an extraor- 
dinary dream—the sunset and the 
sea and the darkness—and that 
man’s voice! I felt almost as if 
the last day had come, as they used 
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to tell us it would, and it seemed 
quite natural that you should be 
there. Do you know, I have often 
thought of you? And you see I 
did know you again in spite of— 
what was it?/—your magic ring.” 
She laughed more naturally now ; 
she was regaining her self-control. 

‘Your memory is marvellous.” 

‘‘Oh no; it isn’t that. I have 
no memory at all. But you were 
so queer, you know. I never met 
anybody in the least like you.” 

The words gave the plain young 
woman an unpleasant sense of 
responsibility. “Are you quite 
sure,” she said, a little awkwardly, 
“that this is not the dream !—the 
flowers, I mean, and the callers, 
and the fire—and the other the 
reality ?” 

“Do you think it is?” 

“T am inclined to think that the 
other is at least nearer the reality 
than this.” 

*‘ But you don’t really believe all 
he was saying ?” 

“‘T didn’t hear it all.” 

“Tknow. Isawyoucome. Are 
you engaged to that man?” 

The young woman found it diffi- 
cult to follow these conversational 
gymnastics. ‘ No,” shesaidshortly. 

“Nor going to be?” 

“Nor going to be.” 

“T never feel quite sure that you 
haven’t a trump card up your sleeve 
all the time.” 

There was no answer. 

“ Are you still as contented as 
ever?” 

“Tthink so. Life seems sadder 
than it did ; but, when all is said, 
it is very beautiful.” 

The girl sighed impatiently. ‘I 
wish I could see where the beauty 
comes in!” 

“Well, in that scene on the 
beach, for instance,—the intense 
earnestness, the magnetic human 
influence,- the longing for better 
things.” 
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“ And yet you don’t believe what 
the man said ?”’ 

** At least he made me wish my- 
self a better woman.” 

The girl sprang to her feet, and 
paced up and down the room. 

“T believe,” she said, with in- 
tense vehemence, “‘ you could save 
my soul if you would tell me what 
it is you do believe!” 

A look of genuine distress came 
over the little woman’s face. ‘“ Be- 
lieve, believe!” she said. ‘ Why 
do you talk so much about belief ? 
I believe it is worth while trying 
to be good.” 

“Why? Is there another life 
after this? Is there a heaven?” 

“Here at least—yes.” 

* And a hell?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

“Where we shall burn !—really 
burn ”—she put her pretty finger 
close to the bar of the grate—‘‘ to 
hurt ?” 

“It would be a poor look-out 
for us if it did not hurt; but some 
people never seem to feel it.” 

The girl laughed. “I know 
what you mean,” she said. “I 
once heard a clergyman say that. 
You mean that I am in hell 
now.” 

“God forbid! I don’t need to 
go beyond my own experience. 
But I never cared to stay in hell 
long.” 

“T don’t know. One might be 
in a worse place. I am afraid,” 
she went on, with a weird laugh, 
“Tam one of the people who are 
not sensitive enough to feel it !” 

The little woman shuddered. 
“Don’t!” she said. 

“Why not{” The splendid 
figure drew itself up defiantly. 
** Why should I talk gammon to 
you? What do you in your grey 
little world know of life, of temp- 
tation?” 

“More, perhaps, than you 
think.” 





“Bah! It is easy for you to 
talk of ‘ trying to be good’! Were 
you ever in love? Were you ever 
married? Were you ever ‘ 
she hesitated, looked straight into 
the honest eyes, and then continued 
boldly, “‘Were you ever married 
and then in love?” 

For the first time the young 
woman’s eye fell on the plain gold 
circlet which had replaced some of 
the flashing gems. ‘I did not 
know,” she said, weakly, “that you 
were married. I remember—that 
night—you told me there was a 
difference between you and the 
man you cared for.” 

“Tf only it had lasted! God! 
if only the difference had lasted ! 
His coldness piqued me, don’t you 
know {—he had been so much at 
my feet ; and I was so determined 
to win him back that I don’t 
think I realized how much I had 
begun to think of somebody else. 
But somebody else wasn’t—wasn’t 
‘free,’ as the library books say ; 
and—and it was time I was getting 
settled. I had lost money in gold 
shares, and my life was all in a 
muddle, and I hadn’t the society 
I was entitled to at all. So I 
married—and then I knew that I 
loathed him—and somebody else’s 
wife died. If there is a God at 
all, it just seemed as if He was 
laughing at me! What was the 
use of making me pretty, and giv- 
ing me money to buy nice clothes, 
if I am never to be happy,—never, 
never to have what I want? And 
my youth is slipping away, and 
nobody seems able to tell me 
whether there is another world or 
not. I meet people—clever men 
who ought to know !—who say it 
is all moonshine; and you would 
have me grow old and ugly, ‘ trying 
to be good’! Do you know ”—she 
fell on her knees, and threw her 
arms across her companion in mag- 
nificent abandonment—‘‘I almost 
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wish you would tell me there is no 
other life, for then I could have 
what I want in this!” 

“Colonel Whyte, ma'am,’ 
the maid. 

With a bound the girl sprang to 
her feet, and raised her hands to 
her dishevelled hair. ‘I have kept 
you an unconscionable time,” she 
said, with a nervous. laugh, “and 
no doubt you are longing to get 
home. It was awfully good of you 
to come in!” 

The young woman had flushed 
as though some one had struck 
her. ‘ Yes,” she said, quietly, 
“it is time I was at home. Good- 
night.” 

Before she had reached the 


? said 
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threshold, however, the uncomfort- 
able sense of her own responsibility 
came back upon her. 

“Where is your husband?” she 
said, earnestly, laying her hand on 
her companion’s arm. ‘ Who is 
this man?” 

But the tide had turned. 

The girl looked annoyed and 
nonplussed for a moment, then 
broke into a laugh. 

“Come in, Colonel!” she cried. 
“Here is a young lady who is 
anxious to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

Without another word or glance 
the little woman slipped past the 
waiting figure in the hall, and made 
her way out into the night. 


III, 


“Well, this is a change from 
smoky London lodgings !” 

The plain young woman stood 
with a friend at the open window 
of the hotel. A heavy shower had 
fallen in the afternoon, but now 
the sun was shining genially, and 
the subtle, invigorating fragrance 
of the heather was borne in from 
the Yorkshire moors. 

“We have earned our holiday 
honestly, haven’t we? and we mean 
to make the most of it. Three 
whole weeks / For three weeks we 
are going to bask on the heather, 
and read Heine, and look up at 
the blue sky: we will forget that 
we ever attended a woman’s suf- 
frage meeting, or interviewed a ce- 
lebrity, or described what royalty 
wore. We have left our moral 
responsibilities behind, too. Itis a 
duty, a positive duty, to cultivate 
the sentiments and the emotions. 
I hope there will be some pretty 
gowns at dinner! I hope there 
will be lots of courses—lots— 
daintily served! We are grand 
ladies, Rita, you and I—for three 
weeks !—and we know how things 


ought to be done. Do you think 
we can afford half a bottle of 
Médoc?” 

The plain face looked older than 
at Llandudno; but the lines that 
took from its fresh youthfulness 
were genial, friendly lines, such 
as endear a face to those who 
know it. 

“Change your gown, dear girl, 
and don’t chatter. The gong will 
sound in ten minutes.” 

“Sadly beneath the dignity of 
a grand lady, isn’t it, to dress in 
ten minutes? Heigho!” 

She slipped on an old-fashioned 
black silk, and went to explore the 
possibilities of the reading-room 
before going down-stairs. 

Two ladies were sitting there 
in earnest conversation. They 
lowered their voices slightly when 
the plain young woman entered ; 
but, as she stood by the window, 
newspaper in hand, she could hear 
every word. 

‘*__all her life men have treated 
her better than she deserves. Her 
husband actually offered to take 
her back ; but when she refused, 
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of course he instituted proceedings 
for divorce. The action was quite 
undefended, and, as soon as it 
was over, Colonel Whyte married 
her.” 

The plain young woman grasped 
her newspaper more tightly, and 
turned her back upon the speaker. 

“Tt was a great surprise to 
every one, for socially she was 
very much beneath him, and of 
course they were cut by all the 
mice people. I am told she was 
a mere adventuress ! ” 

‘* American, was not she?” 

“Yes, but I believe she left 
America when quite a girl. She 
prided herself on being cosmo- 
politan. Cosmopolitan, forsooth ! ” 

“ And is she still as fascinating 
as ever?” 

“ When I saw her drive up to 
the door on Saturday afternoon, I 
thought she was handsomer than 
at the time of her marriage. She 
has a better colour—I don’t think 
it is rouge—and I never saw such 
eyes— simply lustrous! But when 
she comes near———” the speaker 
nodded significantly. ‘‘Her age 
will soon begin to show, I can 
assure you!” 

Very eagerly the plain young 
woman scanned the faces as- 
sembled at table d’héte, but with- 
out finding the one she sought. 
Five years must have made a 
change, no doubt; but even when 
all allowance was made for that, 
there was no woman present who 
could by any possibility be the 
ci-devant beautiful girl. 

Dinner was more than half over 
when the door opened, and a lady 
and gentleman were ushered up to 
a small table in the window. Ah, 
there was no doubt about it now! 
The plain young woman would 
have known that face again any- 
where. 

And it was more beautiful than 
ever !—transparent, pensive, ethe- 
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realized. Poor soul, she must 
have suffered ! 

Was it more beautiful? A sud- 


den turn of the head had brought 
into startling relief the hollow in 
the oval of the cheek ; and was it 
not too transparent? was the flush 
—deepening as the evening went 
on—not almost that of hectic? 

Scarcely a word was passing 
between the two in the window. 
The gentleman’s manner was uni- 
formly courteous; but it would 
have been hard to say which face 
bore more evident marks of ennui, 
of disillusion. 

The plain young woman gazed 
as if fascinated, only responding 
absently now and then to the re- 
marks of her companion. At last 
the beautiful head turned, the 
wonderful eyes looked straight 
across to where she sat. It was a 
mere glance at first, then a puzzled 
look, and then a showy lorgnette 
was raised for a deliberate stare. 
It dropped again presently, and 
its owner made no sign of recog- 
nition. 

“Tt would have been strange if 
she had known me again—or cared 
to know me!” mused the young 
woman, as she rose to leave the 
table. “Is this the curtain at 
last, I wonder,—or only another 
drop?” 

Some minutes later the chamber- 
maid knocked at her door with a 
visiting- card. A few lines were 
scrawled on the back— 

** Do come to my room for a few 
minutes. My husband has just 
gone out. No. 8, Ist floor.” 

No. 8 was a fine room, and its 
occupant lay stretched on a chaise 
longue in the oriel window. 

**Come along!” she said, rather 
wearily, but with the old charming 
smile. ‘ How odd that we should 
meet again! I can’t think how I 
recognized you. Sit down. That 
is rather a comfortable chair.” 
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“T am afraid you are not very 
well.” 

“Who could be well in this 
hateful place? The sharp air 
makes me cough incessantly. 
What ever induced you to come? 
And yet I don’t know. These 
cold, grey moors are admirably in 
keeping with your philosophy. I 
wonder,”—she looked up with an 
arch smile—“ I wonder if you are 
still ‘trying to be good’?” 

The young woman walked to 
the window and looked out on 
the daffodil sky and rich purple 
heather. 

“ Cold,—grey!” she said. “ Why, 
it is all blazing with colour !” 

“And you know the Riviera! 
It seems to me you carry your own 
world about with you, and see 
things that are invisible to ordi- 
nary mortals. What was it Jack 
was quoting last night !— 


‘Oh, the dreary, dreary moorland !’ 


And these long evenings depress 
me unspeakably. If you had only 
heard the church bells yesterday ! 
I thought they would drive me 
mad before they stopped. I want 
sunshine — real sunshine — and 
roses and blue water! I am mak- 
ing my husband take me away the 
first thing to-morrow ; and he has 
gone out now to see if there is 
nothing going on that would pass 
away the time for an hour or two.” 

She was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then resumed with a 
light sneer that only half concealed 
her nervousness. ‘ You know all 
about me, I presume? I have 
become quite a celebrity since we 
met.” 

“Yes, I heard that you had 
married Colonel Whyte.” 

“Saintly of him, wasn’t it? All 
the good women said so. Ugh, 
how I hate good women!” 

* Do you know,” said the plain 
young woman, almost tenderly, “I 
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don’t think you should go out to- 
night. If your husband goes, 
I will come and read you—some- 
thing amusing. You are wearing 
yourself out.” 

A curious look of fear came into 
the beautiful eyes—a look that 
was only made the more pathetic 
by the laugh which hastened to 
hide it. 

“You think I am a gone case, 
do you? How long do you give 
me? Two years! One? Six 
months ?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” said 
the other, sharply. ‘You are 
knocking yourself to pieces at pre- 
sent. Take a little ordinary care, 
and you will be all right.” 

A fit of coughing was the only 
answer. Hastily the beautiful 
woman lifted her handkerchief to 
her lips, and in another moment 
its snowy folds were stained with 
a crimson drop. 

* Do you see that?” she said, 
quickly. 

“Yes, and I have often seen it 
before in people who are well and 
strong now. It means that you 
must rest, and take care of your- 
self, and get strong.” 

“No, no, no!” The answer 
came like the clang of a passing- 
bell. “No need to tell me what 
it means! I have seen it all in 
my mother. I am getting thin ”— 
she slipped the rings from her 
long white fingers— ‘and my 
neck But you never saw my 
neck in the old days!” she inter- 
posed, regretfully. ‘I had a dark 
velvet gown but there!—that’s 
past.” There was dead silence in 
the room for a few moments, then, 
“You could have saved me if you 
had wished,” she said. 

* Saved you?” 

“Oh, not from this! This is 
nothing. Do you remember that 
night on the beach? I was 
screwing up my courage to go and 
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speak to that man; but I looked 
at you, and saw you did not be- 
lieve a word of it” 

“Oh!” cried the little woman, 
with a sharp cry as of physical 
pain. “Surely I never said that!” 

No, you did not say it; but 
you looked as if you had found 
something better, don’t you know? 
And your something better was 
too good for me.” 

“But, dear child, it is not too 
late. If I were you”—she threw 
back her head—‘‘ I would make a 
fresh start now—this very minute!” 

The other nodded slowly. “I 
believe yow would, even if you 
were dying,” she said. ‘Oh, I 
know you have got hold of some 
thread in life, something that is 
worth having ; but you don’t seem 
able to put it into words much. 
Well, well, it doesn’t matter! I 
don’t suppose my soul was worth 
saving—and, I daresay, it was all 
bunkum after all. When you 
come to think of it, nobody ever 
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has come back.—Is that you, Jack? 
Come in! Let me introduce you 
to my friend ——” 

She broke off with a laugh less 
musical than of old. ‘I declare 
[I don’t even know your name? 
Never mind; we are old friends 


all the same, I assure you. Well, 
what luck ?” 
The newcomer seated himself 


with a sigh of resignation, and 
looked at his watch. ‘There is a 
revival meeting,” he said, “in the 
conventicle down the way, and a 
performance of ‘Johnny’s Mamma’ 
in the ‘Town Hall.” 

The beautiful lips pouted peev- 
ishly. 

“<Johnny’s Mamma’! I’ve 
seen it a hundred times. Never 
mind! It will help to pass the 
time. Good-bye, Miss—— Smith? 
I might have known it was Smith ! 
Come along, Jack. We shall be 
awfully bored, but we'll show the 
folks a Parisian bonnet for once 
in their lives!” 





















“* Tommyrotics.” 


“TOMMYROTICS,” 


A most excellent wag—quoted 
with approval by the grave and 
sedate ‘Spectator’— recently de- 
scribed modern fiction as “ erotic, 
neurotic, and Tommyrotic.” Judg- 
ing from certain signs of the times, 
he might have extended his descrip- 
tion to the mental condition in our 
day of a considerable section of 
civilised mankind. Our restless, 
dissatisfied, sadly muddled, much- 
inquiring generation seems to be 
smitten with a new malady, which 
so far bids fair to baffle the doctors. 
Society, in the limited sense of the 
word, still dreads the influenza 
and shudders at the approach of 
typhoid, but its most dangerous 
and subtle foes are beyond question 
‘“‘neurotics” and hysteria in their 
manifold forms. 

A wave of unrest is passing over 
the world. Humanity is begin- 
ning to sicken at the daily round, 
the common task, of ordinary 
humdrum existence, and is eagerly 
seeking for new forms of excite- 
ment. Hence it is kicking over 
the traces all round. Revolt is 
the order of the day. The shadow 
of an immeasurable, and by no 
means divine, discontent broods 
over us all. Everybody is talking 
and preaching: one is distressed 
because he cannot solve the riddle 
of the universe, the why and the 
wherefore of human existence; 
another racks his brains to invent 
brand-new social or political sys- 
tems which shall make everybody 
rich, happy, and contented at a 
bound. It is an age of individual 
and collective—perhaps I should 
say, collectivist—fuss, and the last 
thing that anybody thinks of is 
settling down to do the work that 
lies nearest to him. Carlyle is out 
of fashion, for Israel has taken to 
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stoning her older prophets who 
exhorted to duty, submission, and 
suchlike antiquated virtues, and 
the social anarchist and the New 
Hedonist bid fair to take their 
place as teachers of mankind. 

It is thought by many that the 
hour brings forth the man; and 
just as the world seems most in 
need of him, a new prophet has 
arisen to point out some of the 
dangers which lie in the path of 
modern civilisation. Like most 
prophets, he raves somewhat in- 
coherently at times and is guilty 
of much exaggeration, but this is 
a fault common to nearly all men 
with a mission. And, when every 
allowance has been made on this 
score, we should still be grateful 
to Dr Max Nordau for his strik- 
ing and powerful work, ‘ Degenera- 
tion.’ The book has been violently 
assailed, and portions of it lend 
themselves readily to hostile criti- 
cism. It is certainly not a book 
virginibus puerisque, and it is ex- 
ceedingly learned and long; but 
the wealth of epigram, the fecun- 
dity of illustration, and the brilliant 
incisiveness of its style, make it far 
from heavy reading. A perusal 
thereof forces one to “devour much 
abomination,” as the Arabs say ; 
but unsavoury topics are at any 
rate not handled sympathetically, 
as by decadent essayists and 
“yellow” lady novelists, but 
rather in the spirit of fierce hatred 
and horror which characterise a 
Juvenal., 

And the sum of his matter is 
this—that ours may be an age of 
progress, but it is progress which, 
if left unchecked, will land us in 
the hospital or the lunatic asylum. 
Neurasthenia and brain - exhaus- 
tion are driving the upper classes 
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among mankind post-haste to 
Colney Hatch. The causes of our 
mental disease are the wear-and- 
tear and excitement of modern 
life, and its symptoms are to be 
found in the debased emotionalism 
apparent in so many of the leading 
writers and thinkers of our day, 
who, together with their numerous 
followers and admirers, are victims 
of a form of mania whereof the 
scientific name is “ degeneration.” 
Now all this is very sad, and hap- 
pily only partially true, else the 
world were indeed in a bad way. 
If it be the fact that we are in 
the Dusk of the Nations, that the 
Zeitgeist is poisoned, and that the 
upper stratum of society in large 
towns is a sort of hospital of actual 
or potential epileptics, then are we 
all doubly and trebly cursed. The 
pity of it is that Dr Nordau should 
partially spoil an excellent case by 
such palpable overstatement. In- 
deed, an opponent might fairly re- 
tort that our learned Teuton’s exag- 
geration and his overstrained pes- 
simism are just as much evidence 
of a disordered intellect as are the 
eccentricities of the authors he 
condemns. Nevertheless, in spite 
of these faults and certain others of 
tone and temper, his book remains 
a memorable protest against the 
foulness and hysteria which deface 
modern literature, and the way- 
wardness and maudlin sensibility 
which impair the intellectual 
“movement” of the latter half of 
the century. 

I do not propose to follow Dr 
Nordau in his searching analysis 
of Continental authors belonging 
to the decadent or ‘degenerate ” 
schools. Anybody desiring to ac- 
quaint himself with the morbid 
abominations with which they 
abound will have his curiosity 
abundantly satisfied in the pages 
of ‘Degeneration.’ He will find 
there eloquent expression given to 


the feeling of loathing, usually in- 
articulate, with which their works 
inspire healthy-minded people— 
a feeling that is aroused less, as a 
rule, by their immorality than by 
their unnaturalness, morbidity, and 
general unwholesomeness. And 
our pale English imitations of 
Continental decadentism are al- 
most as objectionable as their 
originals. They are less highly 
seasoned, no doubt, because the 
authors (or their publishers) have 
still some fear of Mrs Grundy 
before their eyes, while it is easy 
to see that they would say a great 
deal more than they do if they only 
dared. On the other hand, they 
display less talent, and they lack 
the saving merit of originality. 
Both their style and their matter 
are borrowed—so much so that our 
late apostle of zstheticism is said 
to have earned the admiration of 
a brother préciewx because he had 
“the courage of other people’s 
opinions.” Decadentism is an ex- 
otic growth unsuited to British 
soil, and it may be hoped that it 
will never take permanent root 
here. Still, the popularity of de- 
based and morbid literature, 
especially among women, is not 
an agreeable or healthy feature. 
It may be that it is only a passing 
fancy, a cloud on our social hori- 
zon that will soon blow over; but 
the enormous sale of hysterical 
and disgusting books is a sign of 
the times which ought not to be 
ignored. 

Continental influence upon our 
literature is more apparent now 
than for many years past. The 
predilection for the foul and repul- 
sive, the puling emotionalism, and 
the sickly sensuousness of the 
French decadents, are also the 
leading characteristics of the nas- 
cent English schools. The former, 
to take a single example, are the 
direct intellectual progenitors of 
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our ssthetes, whose doctrines Dr 
Nordau examines at quite un- 
necessary length. He takes far 
too seriously their intellectual 
clowning, their laboured absurdities 
and inane paradoxes which the 
vulgar mistake for wit, as well as 
the assiduous literary and artistic 
mountebankery with which they 
have advertised themselves into 
notoriety. For a while sensible 
and healthy-minded people regard- 
ed with half-amused contempt their 
antics, and their absurd claim to 
form a species of artistic aristoc- 
racy apart from the common herd, 
but the contempt has since deep- 
ened into disgust. Recent events, 
which shall be nameless, must 
surely have opened the eyes even 
of those who have hitherto been 
blind to the true inwardness of 
modern esthetic Hellenism, and 
perhaps the less said on this 
subject now the better. 

A somewhat similar, and scarcely 
less unlovely, offspring of hysteria 
and foreign “ degenerate ” influence 
is the neurotic and repulsive fiction 
which so justly incensed the 
“ Philistine” in the ‘ Westminster 
Gazette.’ Its hysterical origin 
shows itself chiefly in its morbid 
spirit of analysis. Judging from 
their works, the authors must be 
vivified notes of interrogation. 
Their characters are so dreadfully 
introspective. When they are not 
talking of psychology, they are 
discussing physiology. They search 
for new thrills and sensations, and 
they possess a maddening faculty 
of dissecting and probing their 
“primary impulses” — especially 
the sexualones. Being convinced, 
like the ancient sage, that ‘there 
is nothing so dreadful in its naked- 
ness as the heart of man,” they 
endeavour to explore its innermost 
recesses, They are oppressed with 
a dismal sense that everything is 
an enigma, that they themselves 
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are “playthings of the inexpli- 
cable” ; or else they try to “com- 
pass the whole physiological gamut 
of their being” — whatever that 
may be. I am quoting from Miss 
George Egerton’s ‘ Discords,’ a fair 
type of English neurotic fiction, 
which some critics are trying to 
make us believe is very high-class 
literature. I must confess that I 
find the characters in these books 
more agreeable when they are 
indulging in nebulous cackle like 
the above than when they are 
describing their sexual emotions. 
The cackle means nothing, and at 
any rate serves—as Balzac said of 
his unintelligible sentence—“ mys* 
tifier le bourgeois.” 

It is noticeable that most of 
these profound psychological crea- 
tions belong to that sex in which, 
according to Mrs Sarah Grand, 
“the true spirit of God dwells,” 
and which, we are assured by 
another authority, “constitutes 
the angelic portion of humanity.” 
‘To be a woman is to be mad,” 
says the notorious and neurotic 
Mrs Ebbsmith, Possibly, but the 
woman of the new Ibsenite neuro- 
pathic school is not only mad her- 
self, but she does her best to drive 
those around her crazed also. As 
far as the husband is concerned, he 
is seldom deserving of much sym- 
pathy. In morbid novels and 
problem plays he is usually an im- 
becile, a bully, or a libertine. An 
even worse charge has recently 
been preferred against him : he is 
apt to snore horribly, thereby in- 
ducing insomnia—a disease to 
which our neuropaths are naturally 
subject. Indeed, the horrors of 
matrimony from the feminine point 
of view are so much insisted upon 
nowadays, and the Husband-Fiend 
is trotted out so often both in 
fiction and in drama, that one 
wonders how the demon manages 
still to command a premium in 
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the marriage market. ‘“ What 
brutes men are!” is the never- 
ceasing burden of the new woman’s 
song, yet the “choked up, seeth- 
ing pit” of matrimony (vide the 
‘ Notorious Mrs Ebbsmith ’) is still 
tolerably full. The latest phase 
in the discussion of the eternal 
sex-problem, or marriage question, 
is a cry of revolt recently sounded 
in an American magazine by Lady 
Henry Somerset concerning “the 
unwelcome child.” I do not pro- 
pose to trench on this very deli- 
cate subject further than to men- 
tion that a very new woman,! a 
German unit of the angelic por- 
tion of humanity, has suggested a 
highly effective method of dealing 
with the intrusive little stranger 
—chloroform. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that this lady is somewhat 
in advance even of the “intellect- 
ual movement” of the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The physiological excursions: of 
our writers of neuropathic fiction 
are usually confined to one field— 
that of sex. Their chief delight 
seems to be in making their 
characters discuss matters which 
would not have been tolerated in 
the novels of a decade or so ago. 
Emancipated woman in particular 
loves to show her independence by 
dealing freely with the relations of 
the sexes. Hence all the prating 
of passion, animalism, “the natural 
workings of sex,” and so forth, 
with which we are nauseated. 
Most of the characters in these 
books seem to be erotomaniacs. 
Some are “amorous sensitives” ; 
others are apparently sexless, and 
are at pains to explain this to the 
reader. Here and there a girl in- 
dulges in what would be styled, in 
another sphere, “straight talks to 
young men.” Those nice heroines 
of “Iota’s” and other writers 


of the physiologico - pornographic 
school consort by choice with 
‘“‘unfortunates,” or else describe at 
length their sensations in various 
interesting phases of their lives. 
The charming Gallia, in the novel 
of that name, studies letters on 
the State Regulation of Vice, and 
selects her husband on principles 
which are decidedly startling to 
the old-fashioned reader. Now 
this sort of thing may be very 
high art and wonderful psychology 
to some people, but to me it is 
garbage pure and simple, and such 
dull garbage too. If anybody 
objects that I have picked out 
some of the extreme cases, I reply 
that these are just the books that 
sell. That morbid and nasty books 
are written is nothing: their popu- 
larity is what is disquieting. I 
have no wish to pose as a moralist. 
A book may be shameless and 
disgusting without being precisely 
immoral—like the fetid realism of 
Zola and Mr George Moore—and 
the novels I allude to are at any 
rate thoroughly unhealthy. [ 
would much rather see a boy 
or girl reading ‘Tom Jones’ or 
‘Roderick Random’ than some of 
our “modern” works of fiction. 
Their authors, who write as a rule 
under a sense of moral compulsion, 
as martyrs, so to speak, to up-to- 
date indecency, seem to be follow- 
ing the principles laid down by 
Tennyson in the lines :— 


‘‘ Author, atheist, essayist, novelist, 
realist, rhymester, play your part ; 

Paint the mortal shame of Nature with 
the living hues of art. 
Rip your brother’s vices open; strip 
your own foul passions bare ; 
Down with reticence, down with rever- 
ence—forward, naked, let them 
stare. 

Feed the budding rose of boyhood with 
the drainage of your sewer ; 





1 Frau von Troll-Borostyani. See the ‘Quarterly Review’ for October 1894. 
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Send the drain into the fountain, lest 
the stream should issue pure. 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in 
the troughs of Zolaism— 

Forward, forward, aye to backward, 
downward too into Abysm.” 


If this be an accurate descrip- 
tion of contemporary literature 
when “Locksley Hall—Sixty Years 
After” was written, one shudders 
to think what it will be like a few 
years hence! Perhaps, however, 
the tide will have turned by then, 
and the British public will be in 
the middle of one of those periodi- 
cal fits of morality which Macaulay 
found so supremely ridiculous. 
They may be so, but at any rate 
John Bull the moralist is a less 
incongruous figure than Jobn Bull 
masquerading, as of late years, in 
anarchical rags tricked out with 
the peacock feathers of zsthetic 
culture. 

Some critics are fond of com- 
plaining of the Jack of humour in 
the “new” fiction. But what in 
heaven’s name do they expect? In 
this age of sciolism, or half-know- 
ledge, of smattering and chattering, 
we are too much occupied in im- 
proving our minds to be mirthful. 
In particular the New Woman, or 
“‘the desexualised half-man,” as a 
character in ‘ Discords’ unkindly 
calls her, is a victim of the uni- 
versal passion for learning and 
“culture,” which, when ill-digested, 
are apt to cause intellectual dys- 
pepsia. With her head full of all 
the ’ologies and ’isms, with sex- 
problems and heredity, and other 
gleanings from the surgery and 
the lecture-room, there is no space 
left for humour, and her novels 
are for the most part merely 
pamphlets, sermons, or treatises in 
disguise. The lady novelist of to- 
day resembles the “literary bi- 
cyclist” so delightfully satirised 
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by the late Lord Justice Bowen. 
She covers a vast extent of ground, 
and sometimes her machine takes 
her along some sadly muddy 
roads, where her petticoats—or her 
knickerbockers— are apt to get 
soiled. As Lord Justice Bowen 
puts it, “cheap thought, like cheap 
claret, can be produced on an ex- 
tensive scale. Instruction grows 
apace; knowledge comes, as the 
poet says, but wisdom lingers; in- 
tellectual modesty and reserve, the 
sense of proportion and wholesome 
mental habits of discrimination, 
all have yet to be acquired.” 

The pathological novel is beyond 
question a symptom of the mental 
disease from which civilised man- 
kind is suffering. And if the 
nerves of humanity at large were 
in the same state as those of the 
characters in erotomaniac fiction, 
ours would be a decaying race 
indeed. These “subtle confidences 
of the neuropath” are all thor- 
oughly morbid, and remind one of 
a decadent writer’s! description of 
the language of the falling Roman 
empire, “already mottled with the 
greenness of decomposition, and, 
as it were, gamy (/faisandée)” with 
incipient decay. And if the idioms 
a nation uses are in any sense an 
indication of its state of mental 
health, surely some of our modern 
jargon gives us occasion for anxiety. 
As far as our decadent lady novel- 
ists are concerned, we may console 
ourselves with the reflection that 
there is one failing which they 
certainly do not share with their 
foreign originals—over-refinement 
of style. Whatever else may be 
said of them, they are, as a rule, 
robustly ungrammatical. 

Along with its diseased imag- 
inings—its passion for the abnor- 
mal, the morbid, and the un- 
natural — the anarchical spirit 





1 Théophile Gautier, quoted in ‘ Degeneration,’ p. 299. 
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broods over all literature of the 
decadent and “revolting” type. 
It is rebellion all along the line, 
Everybody is to be a law unto 
himself. The restraints and con- 
ventions which civilised mankind 
have set over their appetites are 
absurd, and should be dispensed 
with. Art and morality have 
nothing to do with one another 
(twaddle borrowed from the French 
Parnassians'); there is nothing 
clean but the unclean ; wickedness 
is a myth, and morbid impression- 
ability is the one cardinal virtue. 
Following their French masters, 
our English ‘“ degenerates” are 
victims of what Dr Nordau calls 
ego-mania. They are cultivators 
of the “I”— moral and social 
rebels, like Ibsen, whose popu- 
larity rests far less on his merits 
as a writer than on the new evan- 
gel of revolt which he preaches, or 
like Ola Hansson, whose aim is 
to go one better than Ibsen.2 By 
the way, the “triumphant doctrine 
of the ego,” which Miss George 
Egerton finds so comforting, ap- 
pears to be the theory of a German 
imbecile who, after several tempo- 
rary detentions, was permanently 
confined in a lunatic asylum. His 
writings being thoroughly hyster- 
ical and abnormal, he naturally 
had a crowd of foolish disciples 
who considered him a very great 
philosopher. Indeed, ‘ Degenera- 
tion’ is worth reading if only to 
learn of what very inferior clay 
are fashioned the idols whom 
modern “culture” worships. 
Some of them are mentally dis- 
eased beyond question; others 


rhapsodise over, or have even been 
convicted of, abominable crimes, 
while their writings are often crazy 
and disgusting beyond belief. 
“The only reality is the ‘I,’” 
cries one of them, “a poor shat- 
tered ego-maniac,” and his English 
imitators echo him by proclaiming 
the development of one’s person- 
ality to be the sole rational aim of 
life. ‘I am responsible before 
but one tribunal, which is myself,” 
cried the Parisian dynamiter 
Henry, and this is the keynote of 
all modern egotism. 

According to most canons of 
philosophy, the ego should be the 
first to acknowledge his own utter 
unimportance in the scheme of the 
universe. In practice this is the 
last thing he will do. He is for 
ever seeking his exact place among 
the infinities, asserting his claims 
to attention, and bewailing how 
badly he is used. Miserable him- 
self, the ego-maniac tries to infect 
others with his misery. The world 
is not good enough for him. His 
Paradise is Ola Hansson’s en- 
chanted isle, where “former vir- 
tues hobbled on crutches, as senile 
oldings at the point of death, 
whilst sins stood in full flower; 
whose fruits provided me with a 
fare of rare sweetness.” Oan it 
be, as this choice fragment seems 
to show, that our hyperborean 
egoist has been drinking at the 
well of British stheticism ? 

It would appear, then, that 
we are approaching an era of what 
somebody has called “holy, awful, 
individual freedom.” Life is hence- 
forth to be ordered on the go- 





1 * Degeneration,’ p. 274. 


2* Young Ofeg’s Ditties,’ translated by George Egerton. I have just been 
reading these ‘‘ beautiful prose poems,” as Miss Egerton calls them, together 
with Mr Punch’s excellent skit thereon, and I am not sure whether the original 
or the travesty is the more absurd. The author’s confused and idiotic babblings 
mark him out as a worthy disciple and expositor of the mad Nietsche, whose 


works Dr Nordau analyses at length. 
ure, heaven help poor humanity ! 


If this is to be the literature of the fut- 
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as-you-please principle. Novel- 
ists and essayists denounce the 
“disgusting slavery” of wed- 
lock, and minor poets may be 
heard twittering about free-love 
and the blessedness of “ group- 
marriages.” ‘ Why,” asks Mr 
Esmé Amarinth in the ‘Green 
Carnation,’ ‘‘are minor poets so 
artless, and why do they fancy 
they are so wicked?” And Mr 
Le Gallienne, one of our best 
minor poets, who began his literary 
career as an apologist for Christian 
doctrine—desirous, apparently, of 
showing the world that he is not 
quite such a good young man as it 
thought — has recently declared 
himself in favour of the free-lovers. 
His friend, Mr Grant Allen, as 
every modern schoolboy knows, is 
ranged on the same side. This 
accomplished gentleman, now that 
the star of wstheticism is fading, 
certainly deserves to be recognised 
as the leading luminary of English 
cultured anarchism. He is also 
the inventor of the phrase ‘‘ New 
Hedonism.” Where the newness 
comes in, by the way, I have never 
been able tosee. That the realisa- 
tion of oneself through pleasure 
ought to be the chief aim of life, 
was said by the Greeks more than 
two thousand years ago. Of late 
years the doctrine has been con- 
sistently preached and practised 
by our late prophet of the zsthetes, 
who are beyond question the real 
modern representatives of Hedon- 
ism. Nevertheless, Mr Grant 
Allen is of opinion that “the New 
Hedonist should take high ground 
and speak with authority.’ He 
should uphold “the moral dignity 
of his creed” against the “low 
ideals of narrow and vulgar moral- 
ity.” And his creed is, of course, 
the old anarchical one which 
teaches that asceticism and self- 
sacrifice are not only a bore, but 
positively disgusting. The one 
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duty of the ego is to itself, and its 
mission on this sinful earth is to 
enjoy itself to its utmost capacity. 
Let us, then, follow Mr Grant 
Allen and the erotomaniac au- 
thors, and take our appetites for 
sign-posts, and follow where the 
passions lead. If they land man- 
kind, as they have in the past, in 
moral abysses and abnormalities 
that cannot be named, what matter 
if only we find our pleasure? Let 
us cease to worship the beauty of 
holiness, and glorify the sexual 
instinct in its stead. ‘“ Every- 
thing high and ennobling in our 
nature,” says Mr Grant Allen, 
“springs from the sexual instinct.” 
“Its subtle aroma pervades all 
literature.” It does, indeed, and 
a very unpleasant aroma it is be- 
coming. Let us, therefore, make 
love as soon and as often as pos- 
sible, for did not Catullus and 
Sappho, among others of the 
ancients, and in these degenerate 
days good grey Walt Whitman (so 
Mr Allen styles that obscene old 
American twaddler), glorify the 
gentle passion? ‘“ Religion,” he 
says, ‘“‘is the shadow of which 
culture is the substance,” Christ- 
ianity in particular being “a re- 
ligion of Oriental fanatics”; and, 
like his masters the zxsthetes, he 
bids us look to Hellas for our 
ideals, 

Concerning marriage, Mr Allen 
considers the desire of a man to 
keep to himself a wife whose affec- 
tion has cooled “the vilest, the 
deepest-seated, the most barbaric ” 
of all the hateful monopolist in- 
stincts, ‘She is not yours: she 
is her own. Unhand her!” he 
melodramatically exclaims. La 
propriété c’est le vol, and in the 
good times that are coming no 
doubt we shall have a community 
of all things—free land, free love, 
free spoons and forks, free every- 
thing. The sacredness of the mar- 
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riage-tie is apparently mere old- 
fashioned Tory twaddle in the eyes 
of our révoltés, and the grasping 
dotard of a husband who fondly 
and selfishly hopes to retain the 
“monopoly” of the wife of his 
bosom must learn sounder, because 
newer, doctrine. Our wives hence- 
forth are to be the partners, of our 
joys possibly, but of our sorrows 
only if they so desire it. The lady 
will take her husband, like her 
sewing-machine, on approval or on 
the three-years’-hire system. If he 
turns out vicious or a bore—or 
perhaps if he snores unduly—like 
Ibsen’s Nora, she will bang the 
door and develop her personality 
apart. ‘No Mrs Robinson will be 
the wife of a single Robinson,” 
and group-marriages will take the 
place of the present “lifelong 
Siamese twinship.” By the way, 
I never can find any provision 
made for the case of a virtuous 
husband who finds himself saddled 
with a bad wife; but then in “ re- 
volting” literature there are no 
such things as virtuous husbands 
or bad wives. 

Here we have the social vox 
Tommyrotica pitched in its loudest 
key, and sensible people will not be 
greatly moved by the din. Least 
of all need it vex the soul of the 
unregenerate male, for, if the new 
Ibsenite anarchism is to prevail, 
not he, but women and children, 
will assuredly be the losers. For- 
tunately the influence of Messrs 
Grant Allen and Le Gallienne is 
not proportioned to the extrava- 
gance of their views. Of the 
latter, if he perseveres in his 
present courses, it may safely be 
predicted that “unstable as water, 
he shall not excel”; while his 
friend and mentor bids fair to em- 
ulate Ephraim by abiding “a wild 
ass alone by himself” in the arid 
desert of the New Hedonism. 
Already, if I mistake not, there 


are signs of a reaction in the public 


mind in favour of moderate views. - 


People are growing sick of zesthetic 
Hellenism, Hedonism, and such 
like ‘gracious and Greek” re- 
vivals, which, along with other 
similarly precious gifts, we have re- 
ceived from the French decadents. 
Ordinary men and women do not 
express themselves freely on these 
topics, but, like the parrot, they 
think a deal, and their notions are 
likely to prevail in the end. And 
they have others besides old fogies 
and out-of-date Tories on their 
side. Mr Labouchere is not the 
possessor of a Nonconformist con- 
science, yet ‘Truth’ gleefully pro- 
claims the doom of morbid litera- 
ture. The ‘Speaker,’ a sober 
Radical weekly, denounces the 
“new” prophets and all that per- 
tains to them in language which 
I, for one, should not venture to 
use. ‘For many years past,” it 
says, ‘‘Mr Wilde has been the 
real leader in this country of the 
‘new school’ in literature—the rev- 
olutionary and anarchical school 
which has forced itself into such 
prominence in every domain of 
art.” The new criticism, the new 
fiction, even the new woman, “are 
all merely creatures of Oscar 
Wilde’s.” He is ‘the father of 
the whole flock.” Surely this is 
rather strong, the truth being, as 
I have shown, that they are all the 
offspring together of hysteria and 
Continental decadentism. Never- 
theless, the influence of the zesthetic 
school has been undeniably great 
during the last decade, and the 
fact affords much food for melan- 
choly reflection. 

What we lack nowadays is a 
school of sound, fearless, and vig- 
orous criticism. The public, who 
in things literary and artistic 
largely resemble a flock of sheep, 
know not where to look for guid- 
ance. ‘The hungry sheep look 
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up, and are not fed”—unless it 
be with the shrill piping of rival 
log-rollers. Scribblers and poetas- 
ters strut and peacock across the 
literary stage, and each one tells 
the other what a fine fellow he is. 
Brown, who is himself a writer 
of verse, thinks that Robinson’s 
poetry unites the majesty of Mil- 
ton, the myriad - mindedness of 
Shakespeare, the music and ideal- 
ism of Shelley—all within the 
covers of a single diminutive 
volume. Are these critics vic- 
tims of “megalomania,” or are 
they simply engaging in the good 
old-fashioned business of “scratch- 
ing each other’s backs”? There 
is nothing new or remarkable in 
extravagant or wrong-headed laud- 
ation. Not one among the un- 
clean brood of Continental deca- 
dents but has his clique of idiotic 
or debased admirers, who extol his 
works to the skies. When, how- 
ever, sober, high-class English re- 
views take to praising such a book 
as the ‘Yellow Aster,’ where the 
subject-matter is objectionable, and 
the style is an affront to our poor, 
ill-used mother tongue, one begins 
to despair of the future of criti- 
cism. Of course the pay is ne- 
cessarily small, and the work to 
be got through is so enormous 
that it cannot all be done thor- 
oughly ; but if critics would only 
indulge now and then in a little 
plain speaking, it would be some- 
thing gained. There are always a 
few who have the courage to say 
that a book is disgusting or un- 
wholesome, but the majority seem 
to prefer to swim with the stream, 
fearing the imputation of out-of- 
date fogyism. Personally, I have 
no wish to be thought “ modern.” 
I am quite content with common- 
place and old-fashioned notions on 
these subjects, but the temptation 
to appear in advance of the time is 
always strong in some natures. 
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Especially is this so in dealing 
with social and political questions, 
where the enervating influence of 
hysteria and hypersensitiveness -is 
hardly less apparent than in liter- 
ature. They express themselves 
in flabby sentiment and an un- 
reasoning passion of pity, and they 
furnish us with the bulk of our 
political faddists, cranks, and nos- 
trum-mongers. I sometimes wish 
that Dr Nordau would extend his 
method of investigation to some 
of our latter-day revolutionaries, 
founders of Utopias, and builders 
of socialistic castles in the air. It 
might furnish us with some inter- 
esting reading. The connection 
between revolutionary principles 
in ethics and politics is obvious. 
The esthetic sensualist and the 
communist are, in a sense, nearly 
related. Both have a common 
hatred of and contempt for what- 
ever is established or held sacred 
by the majority, and both have a 
common parentage in exaggerated 
emotionalism. Everybody knows 
that among the Jacobins of the 
French Revolution filthiness of 
life, ferocity, and maudlin com- 
passion went hand in hand. In 
these days the unbridled licen- 
tiousness of your literary decadent 
has its counterpart in the violence 
of the political anarchist. Each 
is the alter ego-maniac of the 
other. The one works with the 
quill, the other with the bomb; 
and the quill is the more danger- 
ous weapon of the two. Conti- 
nental degenerates rave as impo- 
tently against the social order 
under which we live as against 
those moral restraints which dis- 
tinguish man from the brute 
beasts. To take a single instance, 
M. Paul Verlaine, most “precious” 
and puling of French decadents, 
is a fervent admirer of Louise 
Michel. English examples are 
afforded us by Mr Le Gallienne, 
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the apostle of free-love, and Mr 
Grant Allen the Hedonist, who 
both figure as contributors to 
‘Vox Clamantium,’ the latest up- 
lifting of the political vow Tommy- 
rotica in this country, where 
Rousseauism is raising its head 
and Utopian visions are once more 
being regarded as capable of real- 
isation. 

Hysteria, whether in politics or 
art, has the same inevitable effect 
of sapping manliness and making 
people flabby. To the wsthete and 
decadent, who worship inaction, 
all strenuousness is naturally re- 
pugnant. The sturdy Radical of 
former years, whose ideal was in- 
dependence and a disdain of Gov- 
ernmental petting, is being super- 
seded by the political “degenerate,” 
who preaches the doctrine that all 
men are equal, when experience 
proves precisely the opposite, and 
dislikes the notion of the best man 
winning in the struggle to live. 
Individual effort is to be discour- 
aged, while the weak and '‘worth- 
less are to be pampered at the 
expense of the capable and indus- 
trious. State aid is to dispense 
with the necessity of thrift and 
self-reliance, for men will be saved 
from the natural consequences of 
their own acts. Hence it is that 
your anarchist or communist is 
usually an ineffective person who, 
finding himself worsted in the bat- 
tle of life, would plunge society 
into chaos in the hope of bettering 
himself. Already in this country, 
where altruism has become a hobby, 
an amusement, or a profession, 
much mischief is done even with 
the best intentions. To take the 
opinion of an expert, Mr C. S. 
Loch, “the wave of sentiment 
that has dominated the country 
during the last few years marks 
its line of advance in an increasing 
pauperism.” A flaccid philan- 
thropy may be more disastrous 
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in its consequences than the most 
brutal policy of laissez-faire. 

Opinions will always differ as 
to the proper relative influence 
upon human conduct of the reason 
and emotions, but surely the latter 
are now usurping more than their 
fair share of authority. Every- 
body, be he old Tory or new demo- 
crat, is genuinely sorry for the 
poor and the suffering, only they 
differ as to the best means of im- 
proving their lot. And it seems 
to me that our judgment is weak- 
ened, and the clearness of our 
perceptions dimmed, by the tear- 
ful apostrophes and never-ceasing 
appeals to the emotions, especially 
the emotion of pity. In the 
twilight of the new learning men 
see but dimly the ultimate con- 
sequences of measures which may 
temporarily alleviate suffering. 
Strange political monstrosities pass 
muster as the fruit of wisdom, for 
in purely democratic communities 
the authority of the wind-bag is 
apt for a while to be supreme. 
We can only trust that, if Demos 
is capable of being really educated, 
sane counsels will prevail when 
instruction is deepened as well as 
widened. 

Is it the fact that, as many 
believe, we have fallen on a tem- 
porarily sterile time, an age of 
“ mentah anemia ” and intellectual 
exhaustion? The world seems 
growing weary after the mighty 
work it has accomplished during 
this most marvellous of centuries. 
Perhaps the great Titan, finding 
his back bending under the too 
vast orb of his fate, would fain 
lie down and sleep a while. Be 
that as it may, in politics we seem 
to be losing faith in ourselves, and 
leaning more and more on the 
State for aid. In literature the 
effects of brain-exhaustion are cer- 
tainly apparent. A generation 
that nourished its early youth on 
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Shakespeare and Scott seems likely 
to solace its declining years with 
Ibsen and Sarah Grand, and an 
epidemic of suicide is to be feared 
as the result! Inno previous age 
has such a torrent of crazy and 
offensive drivel been poured forth 
over Europe—drivel which is not 
only written, but widely read and 
admired, and which the new woman 
and her male coadjutors are now 
trying to popularise in England. 
We may hope, however, that the 
present reaction will only be tem- 
porary, and that humanity will 
recover itself before it is ripe for 
Dr Nordau’s hospital or lunatic 
asylum. If the world is going 
backward now, it is only reculer 
pour mieux sauter. For the mo- 
ment, if it knew the things that 
pertain to its peace, it would 
cease to fume and fret; it would 
seek to calm, instead of further 
exciting, its agitated nerve-centres, 
and to regain, if possible, some 
measure of its lost repose. 

To sum up, Dr Nordau has 
admirably diagnosed the prevail- 
ing disease, but he has monstrously 
exaggerated its universality. The 
Zeitgeist may be poisoned, but 
not to any great extent, and the 
Zeitgeist can be trusted to find its 
own antidote before long. In this 
country, at any rate, amid much 
flabbiness and effeminacy, there is 
plenty of good sense and manliness 
left, and I never can see the evi- 
dence of the moral or material de- 
generation (in the ordinary sense 
of the word) of the mass of the 
population. Luxury may be in- 
creasing, but athleticism redresses 
the balance, and if our young bar- 
barians are all at play, why, so 
much the better. In artistic and 
ethical matters most people are 
still what Mr Grant Allen con- 
temptuously calls “average Philis- 
tines ”—and long may they remain 
so. In other words, they adhere 
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to the old-fashioned ideas of social 
order and decency. At the same 
time, our age, like every other, has 
its ugly features and its special 
dangers that threaten it. I know 
that each generation is apt to think 
that its own vices and crazes are 
peculiar to itself. We forget that 
there were literary fops in the days 
of Moliére, and that fashionable 
fops, snobs, and money-grubbers 
there have always been and always 
will be. Nasty plays and books 
are nothing new, and the faults 
and follies of to-day are pretty 
much those that Juvenal satirised. 
All this is perfectly true, yet I 
cannot help thinking that Dr 
Nordau’s charge of “ degenera- 
tion” (in the specialist’s sense) as 
a malady peculiar to our time is 
justified by the facts. Never was 
there an age that worked so hard 
or lived at such high pressure, and 
it would be strange indeed if the 
strain upon our nerves were not be- 
ginning to tell. In fact, excessive 
nervous sensibility is regarded by 
some as a thing to be admired and 
cultivated, It is a bad sign when 
people grow proud of their diseases, 
especially if the disease is one 
which, if left unchecked, will poison 
the springs of national life. That 
there is a moral cancer in our 
midst is not to be denied, and 
that it has its roots deep down 
in morbid hysteria seems equally 
clear. That such morbidity is 
directly fed and fostered by the 
“new” art and the “new ” litera- 
ture—themselves symptoms of the 
disease—is a (to me) self-evident 
proposition. So far our fiction is 
only “gamy”: let us see to it 
that we do not acquire a taste for 
the carrion of the French literary 
vulture. 

It is time that a stand were made 
by sane and healthy-minded people 
against the “gilded and perfumed 
putrescence” which is creeping 
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over every branch of art. Con- 
cerning fiction enough has been 
said, but what of the problem play 
with its medley of social faddists, 
sots, harlots, and crazy neuropaths 
who discuss the “ workings of sex,” 
or, more unpleasant still, the gospel 
of sexlessness as preached by Tol- 
stoi and his disciples? No doubt 
the bulk of the manhood and 
womanhood of this country are 
sound enough, but it has been 
well said that ‘nations perish 
from the top downwards.” And 
if the leaders of the intellectual 
movement of the day, as it ex- 
presses itself in contemporary art 
—those who mould the thoughts 
and shape the tendencies of future 
generations—if these are in a 
sense mentally diseased, is not 
the whole body politic likely to be 
soon infected? The remedy is a 
very simple one, if people would 
only enforce it. The so-called 
Philistines are still the large 
majority of the population, and if 
only these would resolutely boycott 
morbid and nasty books and plays, 
they would soon be swept, for a 
time at least, into the limbo of 
extinct crazes. The matter rests 
largely in the hands of women. 
I do not wish to say anything 
unfair, but I think it cannot be 
denied that women are chiefly 
responsible for the “ booming” of 
books that are “close to life ”—life, 
that is to say, as viewed through 
sex-maniacal glasses. They are 
greater novel-readers than men, to 
begin with, and their curiosity is 
piqued by the subjects dealt with 
in the new fiction and drama, and 
not a few of them regard the 
authors as champions of their 
rights. In all matters relating 


to decency and good taste men 
gladly acknowledge the supremacy 
of women, and we may surely ask 
them to give us a lead in discourag- 
ing books which are a degradation 


of English literature. Frankly, 
isn’t the whole thing getting 
slightly ridiculous as well as 
sickening ? 

If public opinion should prove 
powerless to check the growing 
nuisance, all the poor Philistine 
can do is to stop his ears and hold 
his nose until perhaps finally the 
policeman is called in to his aid. 
It is always well to dispense with 
that useful functionary as far as 
possible, but, if matters go on at 
the present rate, it may soon 
become a question whether his 
services will not again be required. 
They have proved highly effectual 
before now, and an occasional pro- 
secution has an amazing moral 
effect upon the weak-kneed. Above 
all, it is to be hoped that that 
much-abused but most necessary 
official, the Licenser of Plays, will 
harden his heart and do his duty 
undeterred by the ridicule heaped 
upon him by interested persons. 
Ours is a free country, no doubt, 
but the claim for liberty to 
disseminate morbid abomination 
among the public ought not to be 
entertained for a moment. 

Much of the modern spirit of 
revolt has its origin in the craving 
for novelty and notoriety that is 
such a prominent feature of our 
day. A contempt for convention- 
alities and a feverish desire to 
be abreast of the times may be 
reckoned among the first-fruits of 
decadentism. Its subtle and all- 
pervading influence is observable 
nowadays in the affectations and 
semi-indecency of fashionable con- 
versation. The social atmosphere 
is becoming slightly /aisandée, as 
Gautier has it. Effeminacy and 
artificiality of manner are so com- 
mon that they have almost ceased 
to appear ridiculous. Table-talk 
is garnished with the choice flowers 
of new woman’s speech or the 
jargon of our shoddy end-of-the- 
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century Renaissance. In certain 
sections of society it requires some 
courage to be merely straightfor- 
ward and natural. Personally, I 
esteem it rather a distinction to 
be commonplace. Affectation is 
not a mark of wit, nor does the 
preaching of a novel theory or 
crack-brained social fad argue the 
possession of a great intellect. 
Whence, then, sprang the foolish 
fear of being natural, the crav- 
ing to attitudinise in everything? 
The answer is plain. It was 
Oscar Wilde who infected us with 
our dread of the conventional, with 
the silly straining after originality 
characteristic of a society that 
desires above all things to be 
thought intellectually smart. ‘To 
be natural is to be obvious, and to 
be obvious is to be inartistic ;” 
and the buffoonery of a worldly- 
wise and cynical charlatan was 
accepted by many as_ inspired 
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gospel truth. Truly, they be 
strange gods before whom modern 
culture bows down! But let the 
Philistine take heart of grace. 
He is not alone in his fight for 
common-sense and common de- 
cency. That large number of 
really cultivated people whose in- 
stincts are still sound and healthy, 
who disbelieve in “moral auto- 
nomy,” but cling to the old ideals 
of discipline and duty, of manli- 
ness and self-reliance in men, and 
womanliness in women; who sicken 
at Ibsenism and the problem play, 
at the putrid eroticism of a litera- 
ture that is at once hysterical and 
foul ; who, despising the apes and 
mountebanks of the new culture, 
refuse to believe that to be 
“modern” and up-to-date is to 
have attained to the acme of 
enlightenment,—all these will be 
on his side. 

Hueu E. M. Srurriecp, 
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THE great, perhaps the sole, 
repositories of the early historical 
and topographical records of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, from 
the introduction of Christianity 
until the introduction of printing, 
were the monasteries. Throughout 
the middle ages these libraries 
were the homes, in many instances 
the birthplaces, of treasures which 
would have been hopelessly lost or 
destroyed in those rough times but 
for the shelter thus afforded them. 
The monks were constantly em- 
ployed in writing, copying, or or- 
namenting manuscripts; while 
State papers and parliamentary 
rolls were deposited in their 
archives for safety. Moreover, as 
they were known to be rich, and 
to care for such things, books were 
brought to them from time to time 
for sale by those in need of money. 
There was scarcely any religious 
house but had a library, and many 
of them were very good ones. 
Some data have come down to us 
by which we can form an estimate 
of their bulk and value. 

The books which St Augustine 
brought with him from Rome, 
together with those of Theodore, 
formed the nucleus of the well- 
known monastic library at Canter- 
bury. In the library at Peter- 
borough there were no fewer than 
1700 MSS. That of the Grey 
Friars in London was 129 feet long 
by 31 feet broad, and well filled 
with books. That the abbey of 
Leicester and the priory of Dover 
had no mean libraries appears from 
the catalogues of their books yet 
remaining in the Bodleian at Ox- 


LIBRARY. 


ford. Ingulf tells us that when 
the library at Croyland was burnt 
in 1091 the monks lost 700 books. 
The great library at Wells had 
twenty-five windows on each side, 
a fact which gives us some notion 
of the space required to contain 
all the volumes possessed by this 
monastery.! 

In the English preface to Dug- 
dale’s ‘Monasticon’ mention is 
made of the “incredible number 
of books written by the monks,” 
and it would be easy to multiply 
illustrations of this kind, and to 
collect notes of the indiscriminate 
destruction that took place at the 
dissolution of the monasteries 
under Henry VIII., when the con- 
tents of these libraries were sold 
as waste paper. 


’ 


“T know a merchant-man,” wrote 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory, quoted by 
Leyland, .“ which at this time shall 
be nameless, that bought the con- 
tents of two noble libraries for 
forty shillings apiece. A shame it 
is to be spoken. This stuff hath he 
occupied, instead of gray paper, by 
the space of more than these ten 
years, and yet he hath store enough 
for as many years to come. A 
prodigious example is this, and to 
be abhorred of all men which love 
their nation as they should do. Yea, 
what may bring our realm to more 
shame and rebuke than to have it 
noised abroad that we are despisers 
of learning? I judge this to be true, 
and utter it with heaviness, that 
neither the Britons under the Romans 
and Saxons, nor yet the English 
people under the Danes and Normans, 
had ever such damage of their learned 
monuments as we have seen in our 
time. Our posterity may well curse 





1 Tanner’s ‘ Notitia Monastica,’ Preface, p. xl, ed. 1744. 
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this wicked fact of our age, this un- 
reasonable spoil of England’s most 
noble antiquities.” 


Centuries had been spent in col- 
lecting that which a few short 
months had sufficed to scatter 
abroad, and Bishop Tanner also 
mentions with sorrow the loss of a 
great number of excellent books, 
to the unspeakable detriment of 
the learned world. 

For a time this havoc of the 
monastic libraries went on un- 
checked ; but during the reign of 
Edward VI. a reaction set in, and 
there arose a little knot of men who 
had the good sense to recognise the 
value of these memorials of the 
past, and to treasure up what still 
remained, and the next generation 
produced such men as Parker, 
Bodley, and Cotton. They were 
followed by others of kindred 
tastes, to whom more golden op- 
portunities of acquiring valuable 
treasure-trove were afforded. 

We shall confine ourselves to 
the most illustrious of these col- 
lectors, Sir Robert Cotton, whose 
library now forms the basis of the 
national collection in the British 
Museum. The era of English libra- 
ries began with Matthew Parker’s 
gift to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, a collection of books 
which has preserved from destruc- 
tion more materials relating to the 
civil and ecclesiastical history of 
this country than had ever before 
been gathered into one library. 
Fuller styled this munificent be- 
quest “the Sun of English anti- 
quity, before it was eclipsed by 
that of Sir Robert Cotton.” 

Sir Thomas Bodley was one of 
the first men in Europe to conceive 
the notion of a great public library, 
and the rich collection of books 
which he made at Oxford on the 


ruins of Duke Humphrey’s library, 
and which he bequeathed to the 
University, is not merely of Euro- 
pean but of world-wide celebrity. 
Living as he did at Oxford, in a 
learned atmosphere, he naturally 
turned his chief attention to Latin 
MSS., while Cotton made English 
history his special study, and was 
ever on the alert for material to 
throw fresh light upon its annals. 
Hence the numerous Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. in his library, and the splen- 
did collection of State papers re- 
lating to England, Scotland, and 
France, contained in the press 
marked Caligula, and in many 
other places. 


Cotton and Bodley were good | 


friends, and not only shared the 
same tastes, but sympathised active- 
ly in each other’s work. In 1595 
Bodley wrote to Cotton asking him 
whether he held to his “old inten- 
tion for helping to furnish the 
Universitie librarie,” and in 1601 
he acknowledges having received 
from Cotton a contribution of 
manuscripts for that purpose. 
These manuscripts were eleven in 
number, the titles of which may 
be seen in Smith’s MS. notes to 
his catalogue, in the Bodleian 
Library. 

Bodley, on his part, was no less 
generous. A folio volume on vel- 
lum, containing the four Gospels, 
the four Dialogues of St Gregory, 
and some other articles, the whole 
in Saxon, and consisting of 290 
leaves, was a part of his contribu- 
tion to the Cottonian collection.! 
The contents of this volume, as de- 
scribed by Wanley, show it to have 
been of exceeding value ; but since 
his time 25 folios have been lost. 
When Planta compiled his cata- 
logue, he affixed a note to the effect 
that the manuscript was so burnt 





1 Otho, C i. The notes furnished by Smith also prove the identity of the 
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and contracted as torenderthe bind- 
ing of it impracticable, and that 
it was preserved ina case. Later 
on it passed through the restoring 
hands of Sir Frederick Madden. 

Cotton was neither a great 
scholar, nor did he produce any 
original work of special value, but 
he seems to have possessed the tact 
and the taste to divine and also 
encourage talents superior to his 
own, thereby deserving no less well 
of his country than those who 
served her with higher gifts. His 
friend Gondomar, the Spanish am- 
bassador, once called him an “ en- 
grosser of antiquities.” If we add 
that he did not merely “ engross,” 
but that he liberally shared his ac- 
quisitions with others, we shall per- 
haps best describe his special place 
and work in the world of letters. 

To judge by his correspondence, 
it would seem that all the learned 
men in the kingdom applied to him 
for the loan of some rare manu- 
script or other, and that hardly a 
scientific, political, historical, or 
heraldic work was produced in the 
early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury but owed something to his 
labours as an antiquary. 

Selden asks for a sight of his 
Peterborough books, his Book of 
Monies, his ‘ Historia Jorwallensis.’ 
Camden writes for a treatise on 
Heraldry, and for a ledger of the 
Abbey of Meaux. George Carew, 
afterwards Earl of Totness, needs 
his Chronicle of Peter the Cruel. 
Crashaw the poet sends for vol- 
umes treating of the Council of 
Florence, and of the excommuni- 
cation of the Emperor at the 
Council of Lyons. Sir John Dod- 
deridge, judge and antiquary, asks 
leave to keep Cotton’s maps (per- 
haps for his work ‘Of the Dimen- 
sions of the Land of England’). 
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Speed requires a note of all the 
monasteries in the realm, as well 
as the Book of Henry IV., and 
craves help in his life of Henry 
V., signing himself “ Your loving 
friend, troublesome and troubled.” 

All these demands on Cotton’s 
library and Cotton’s liberality, to- 
gether with many more, may be seen 
in the collection of letters con- 
tained in the volume marked 
Julius, C iii. 

The fame of the Cottonian Lib- 
rary was great among the learned 
at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; in 1612 it was 
spoken of with enthusiasm. The 
following letter from Edmund Bol- 
ton, poet and antiquary, which we 
believe has never before been print- 
ed, is, despite its somewhat florid 
style, a proof of the high estimation 
in which the library was held :— 


“ S1r,—The world sees that worthie 
monument of witt and learning come 
forth, but with honourable acknow- 
ledgements of speciall helps from 
you. But we that are somewhat 
privie to the truth of things, do also 
knowe that without your assistance, 
it is in vain to pretende to weightie 
works in the antiquities of this king- 
dom. For your studie, if we respect 
the glories of saints, there carefully 
preserved in authentic registers, it is 
a Pantheon and All Hallowes. If 
the memorials of the honourablie 
deceased, it is a mausole. If the 
tables and written instruments of 
empire, it is a Capitol. If the whole 
furniture of Cyclopedia, it is a mart. 
If matters marine, it is an arsenal— 
if martial, a camp and magazine. 
Briefly, it is the Arck, where all 
noble things which the deluges of 
impious vastitic and sacrilegious furie 
have not devoured, are kept to bee 
the seminaries of better plantations.” 


He goes on to compare Cotton’s 
library with that of Paulus Jovius, 
the pride and glory of Italy, which 





1 Probably a reference to Bacon’s ‘History of Great Britain under the Con- 


quests of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans,’ published in 1611. 
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he declares “will seem perhaps 
little better than a beauteous 
charnel - house, filled with skele- 
tons, and the rotten timbers of 
clay-built tenements dissolved into 
dust, by the side of this exquisitely 
instructed studie.” 

Exaggerated as this praise may 
seem, the fact remains that the 
Cottonian collection was unique, 
and that scholars owed more to 
it than to any other sources of 
information. There is no account 
of any visit of Cotton’s to the 
Continent, although in one of his 
early pamphlets he speaks of hav- 
ing visited Italy ; but people were 
busy in different parts of Europe, 
seeking for what was valuable in 
the shape of parchments and old 
coins, in order to add to his 
treasures. 

England was, however, at that 
period the best hunting-ground for 
manuscripts, so short a time hav- 
ing elapsed since our monastic 
libraries had been scattered to the 
winds. Chronicles, chartularies, 
State papers, treaties, family pedi- 
grees, documents of every kind, 
were floating about the country, 
often in the possession of strange 
owners, almost always to be had 
for gold. To acquire these was 
Cotton’s chief delight from the 
age of eighteen ; and as a natural 
consequence this taste surrounded 
him with learned friends. At his 
house at Westminster the literati 
of the day were wont to meet. 
Josceline, Camden, Noel, Speed, 
Sir John Davis, and others formed, 
together with himself, the then 
Society of Antiquaries, which 
Matthew Parker had founded. 
But James I, although so great 
an amateur of antiquities, did not 
regard the Society with a favour- 
able eye. He was eminently 
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cautious, and fancied that these 
meetings might lead to a political 
association, and he accordingly 
suppressed them. 

In recognition, however, of 
Cotton’s merit, the king had 
knighted him at the coronation 
honours ; he called him “ cousin,” 
and acknowledged his claim to be 
descended from the Scottish family 
of Bruce. From that time, Cot- 
ton quartered the royal arms of 
Scotland with his own, and adopted 
the name of Bruce,—“ not,” says 
Collins in his ‘ Baronetage,’ “in 
arrogance and ostentation, but in 
distinction to those of the name of 
Cotton of other families, . . . and 
in a grateful sense of the divine 
favour for that extraction, and to 
excite an emulation in his issue to 
follow the virtues of such glorious 
ancestors.” His descent is clearly 
traced in the history of Conning- 
ton Oastle in Huntingdonshire, 
which had been the home of his 
family for centuries. The house 
had been rebuilt at various times. 
When it came into Sir Robert 
Cotton’s hands he completely re- 
stored it, embellishing the north 
front with richly moulded arches 
which he had purchased and 
brought from Fotheringhay Castle, 
together with the room in which 
Queen Mary had been executed.! 

Cotton’s friendship with Camden 
began at Westminster School, 
where he was educated—Camden 
being at that time second master. 
In the last year of the century the 
two friends made an antiquarian 
journey into the North, where 
they explored the old Roman 
wall built to keep out the mar- 
auding Picts, and returned to 
Connington laden with trophies. 
These were afterwards presented 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, 














1 Neale’s ‘ Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen,’ vol. ii. For Cotton’s 
pedigree, see Julius, F viii, fol. 58); ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
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where they are still preserved. 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ contains 
more than one allusion to this 
journey. His ‘History of Queen 
Elizabeth’ was long supposed to 
be their joint work ; and it is 
probable that, although he only 
acknowledged the loan of auto- 
graph letters, the part relating to 
Mary Stuart was at least inspired 
by Cotton. It is certain that 
Camden obtained nearly all his 
materials from his friend’s library. 

In one of his letters he speaks 
of Cotton as “the dearest of all 
my friends.” And in this profes- 
sion he was constant till his death ; 
for he directed in his will that Sir 
Robert should have the first view 
of his books and manuscripts, 
‘that he may take out such as I 
borrowed of him”; and then he 
goes on to bequeath to him his en- 
tire collection, except his heraldic 
and ancient seals, which he left to 
the Heralds’ College. 

About the year 1614 it began 
to be whispered that Sir Robert 
Cotton had unlawfully come by 
some of the State papers in his 
library, and the low murmurs soon 
grew into a loud argument that 
the Public Record Office was in- 
jured “by his having such things 
as he hath cunningly scraped to- 
gether.”! The general feeling of 
jealousy and suspicion is expressed 
in the following extract from a 
contemporary letter, prompted by 
the fact that Arthur Agard, Keeper 
of the Public Records, had left his 
private collection to Cotton :— 


“The late Mr Agard has left some 
manuscripts, the labour of most of 
his life ; including a book on the ex- 
emption of the Kings of England 
from the power of the Pope, abstracts 
of treaties, and other State matters, 
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which Sir Robert Cotton claims, on 
pretext that they were left to him 
by will; but he was at the making of 
the will. It is important that such 
things be kept in possession of the 
King’s officers, as otherwise they may 
be suppressed when most wanted.” 2 


After this, charge after charge 
was brought against him, till the 
life that had been so usefully 
spent in the service of learning 
closed in sadness and _ gloom. 
James, however, whether he gave 
credit to the accusations of his 
enemies or not, never quite aban- 
doned him. He had made him 
a member of the “new order of 
hereditary knights called baronets,” 
which Cotton had himself advised 
the king to create, as a means of 
replenishing the State coffers with- 
out burdening his subjects with 
taxes. (Thefeewasfixed at £1000.) 
Disraeli, in his .‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ quoting from a Lans- 
downe MS., says that it appeared 
“by the manuscript book of Sir 
Nicholas Hyde, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench from the second 
to the third year of Charles L., 
that Sir Robert Cotton had in 
his library, records, evidences, 
ledger-books, original letters, and 
other State papers, belonging to 
the King; for the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of that time, to prove this, 
showed a copy of the pardon 
which Sir Robert had obtained 
from King James for embezzling 
records, &c.” Moreover, James had 
the greatest regard for Cotton’s 
historical acumen, and in the last 
year of his reign he ordered that 
no more copies of the Life of his 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, should 
be published till Sir Robert Cotton 
had enlarged it and made it more 
authentic from two more ample 





1 J. 
2 Dom. James I., vol. 83, 69*, R.O. 


Wilson to Ambrose ; Randolph, State Papers, Dom. James I., 1615, R.O. 
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histories which had come out.! 
The similarity of their tastes al- 
ways ensured a certain sympathy 
between the antiquary, who was 
also in some sense a Scotchman 
(being descended from the Bruces), 
and the first Stuart King of Eng- 
land. But James’s successor never 
took him into favour, and hence- 
forth there was little in his worldly 
prosperity to divert him from his 
beloved library—a perennial source 
of joy to him—till his enemies 
turned it into a weapon for his 
destruction. He never ceased to 
add to it while he lived, and casual 
contributions continued to flow in 
from various sources. 

Thus, in 1627, Sir James Ware 
sent a MS. register of St Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin ; and the year after 
Archbishop Ussher presented a 
Samaritan Pentateuch (Claudius, 
B viii.) Already, in 1625, he had 
mentioned this book in a letter to 
Cotton as follows :— 


“Touching the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the copye which I have is (as 
I guesse) about three hundred years 
old, but the work itself commeth very 
short of the tyme of Esdras and 
Malachy. I have compared the testi- 
monyes cited out of it, by the ancient 
Fathers, Eusebius, Jerome, Cyrill, and 
others, and find them precisely to 
agree with my booke, which makes 
me highly to esteeme of it.” 


In 1628 he writes apologetically 
for his long silence, and his delay 
in returning books lent to him by 
Cotton :— 


“A farre longer time than good 
manners would well permitt, for 
which fault yet I hope to make some 
kinde of expiation, by sending you 
shortlye, together with your own, my 
ancient copye of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, which I have long since desti- 
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nated unto that librarye of yours, to 
which I have been beholden for so 
many good things, no where else to 
be found. Ishall (God willing) ere 
long finish my collation of it with the 
Hebrew text, and then hang it up ut 
votivam Tabulam at that Sacrarium of 
yours,” 


A correspondent signing his letter 
Jo. Scudamore, gave him a whole 
edition of Chaucer “in a fair 
ancient written hand.” This MS. 
has unfortunately disappeared from 
the collection. Nicholas Saunder 
sent a history by Helinandus, a 
Cistercian monk, written in the 
time of William the Conqueror,? 
and many other donations are 
recorded. 

Of the constant activity going 
on in the formation of this wonder- 
ful library, and of the great gener- 
osity with which the books were 
lent, the following letters are elo- 
quent. Archbishop Ussher writes 
thus :— 


“'Wortny Sir,—I have received 
from you the history of the Bishops 
of Durham, together with your ancient 
copies of the Psalmes, whereof that 
which hath the Saxon interlineary 
translation inserted is the old Ro- 
manum Psalterium, the other three 
are the same with that which is called 
Gallicum Psalterium. But I have not 
yet received that which I stand most 
in need of, to wit, the Psalter in 8° 
which is distinguished with obeliskes 
and asteriskes. I ‘pray you therefore 
send it unto me by my servant this 
bearer, as also the life of Wilfrid, 
written in prose by a nameless author, 
that lived about the time of Bede ; the 
other written in verse by Fredegodus, 
I received from Mr Burnett, together 
with William Malmsburieneis de vitis 
Pontificum Angliz et 8. Aldhelmus. 
Before you leave London, I pray you 
do your best to get master Crashaw’s 
MS. Psalter conveyed unto me. I 





1 Secretary Conway to the Wardens, &c., of the Stationers’ Company, June 25, 


1624; Dom. James I., R.O. 


2 Claudius, B ix. This donor was not the notorious Nicholas Saunders who 


lived in the reign of Elizabeth. 
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doubt not but before this time, you 
have dealt with Sir Peter Vanlore, 
for obtaining Erpenius his Hebrew, 
Syriach, Arabick, and Persian books, 
and the matrices of the letters of the 
Oriental languages. If he interpose 
himself seriously herein, it is not to 
be doubted but he will prevayle be- 
fore any other. But what he doth, he 
must doe very speedilye, because the 
Jesuites of Antwerp are already deal- 
inge for the Oriental presse, and others 
for the Arabick, Syriac, Hebrew, and 
Persian bookes. It were good you 
took some order before you went, how 
Sir Peter may signifye unto you when 
you are in the countrye, what is done 
in this businesse. If he send to Mr 
Burnett at any time (who dwellith at 
the signe of the three swannes in 
Lombard Street) he will finde some 
means or other to communicate what 
he pleaseth unto me. I thank you 
very hartilye for the care which you 
have taken in causing my Samaritan 
Bible to be so faire bound. I have 
given order to Mr Burnett to content 
the workman for his paynes, and so 
with remembrance of my best affec- 
tions unto yourself and the kinde 
ladye your wife,! I committ both of 
you to God’s blessed protection, and 
rest your own most assured, 
“Ja. Armachanus.” 


Sir Edward Dering writes in 


1630 :— 


“Sir,—I received your very wel- 
come letter, whereby I find you 
abundant in courtesies of all natures. 
I am a great debtor to you, and those 
obligations likely still to be multiplied. 
As I confess so much to you, so I 
hope to witnesse it to posterity. I 
have sent up two of your bookes 
which have much pleasured me. I 
have here the charter of King John, 
dated at Running Meade.’ By the 
first safe and sure messenger, it is 
yours. So are the Saxon charters, as 
fast as I can copy them, but in the 
meantime I will close King John ina 
boxe, and send him. I shall much 
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long to see you at this place, where 
you shall command the heart of your 
affectionate friend and servant, 
“EK. DERING. 
** DovER CasTLE, May 10, 1630.” 


It would be extremely interest- 
ing, were Cotton’s own letters 
extant, to have some account from 
his pen of the manner in which he 
came by many manuscripts, the 
history of which is a blank to us, 
from the time of the dissolution of 
the monasteries till they found a 
resting-place in his library. But 
his letters are very rare ; two only 
have been preserved in the Record 
Office. They are addressed to his 
brother Thomas in the years 1623 
and 1624, and they begin “ Lovinge 
David” and end “ Thy Jonathon.” 
One is much stained and difficult 
to read; both treat of political 
matters. 

In 1629, the origin of a seditious 
pamphlet, entitled “‘ How to bridle 
the impertinency of Parliaments,” 
which was handed about in Lon- 
don, causing some commotion, was 
traced to the Cottonian Library. 
In spite of all Cotton could put 
forward to justify himself, an 
order was issued by the Privy 
Council for the sequestration of 
his books, on the ground that 
they were not of a nature to 
be exposed for public inspection. 
And this was not all. Once be- 
fore he had been deprived of access 
to them for a time, and now again 
he was debarred from entering his 
library, a privation which affected 
him so seriously that from the 
moment of sequestration his health 
visibly declined, and he declared 
to his friends that they had broken 
his heart who had locked up his 
books from him. Disraeli, in his 





1 Sir Robert Cotton had married Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of William 
Brocas of Thedingworth, Leicestershire, by whom he had several sons, the eldest, 


Thomas, alone surviving him. 


2 There are two original drafts of Magna Charta in the Cottonian Library. 
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‘Amenities of Literature,’ says 
that, “tormented by the fate of 
a collection which had consumed 
forty years, at every personal sac- 
rifice, to form it for ‘the use and 
service of posterity,’ he sank at 
the sudden stroke. In the course 
of a few weeks he was so worn 
by injured feelings that, from a 
ruddy-complexioned man, his face 
was wholly changed into a grim 
blackish paleness near to the re- 
semblance arid hue of a dead vis- 
age.” He made two separate peti- 
tions to have his rights over his 
own property restored. In the 
first he signified to the Privy 
Council that their detaining his 
books without rendering any rea- 
son for the same had been the 
cause of his mortal malady. In the 
second, in which his son joined, 
he merely complained that the doc- 
uments were perishing for lack 
of airing, and that no one was 
allowed to consult them. The 
Lord Privy Seal was at last sent 
to him with a tardy message from 
the king, but too late for it to 
avail him anything. Within half 
an hour of his death, the Earl of 
Dorset came to condole with his 
son, Sir Thomas Cotton, bearing 
an assurance that “as his Majesty 
loved his father, so he would con- 
tinue his love to him.” Sir Robert 
Cotton died on the 6th May 1631, 
and was buried at Connington. 
Long afterwards it was discov- 
ered that the author of the fatal 
pamphlet was Sir Robert Dudley, 
who had written it when an exile 
at Florence. 

Before tracing the subsequent 
history of the Cottonian Library 
we will pause here, and consider 
some of the most important manu- 
scripts which it contained at the 
death of its famous originator. 

We have said that he turned 
his attention largely towards col- 
lecting materials for every period 
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of English history, and these 
materials are particularly rich as 
regards the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Beginning chronologically, we 
find here (in Vitellius, A 15) the 
story of Beowulf, the oldest monu- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
reaching back into the dark ages of 
heathendom. It is a pagan war- 
song which, in being handed down 
from minstrel to minstrel, has lost 
nothing of its wild, exultant beauty, 
while it has received many Chris- 
tian inflexions from the bards of 
a better religion, through whose 
minds it passed before being com- 
mitted to parchment. When the 
Saxons had embraced Christianity 
they carefully weeded out from 
their national poetry all allusion to 
personages of pagan mythology, so 
that in an antiquarian sense their 
literature suffered. But the for- 
cible and picturesque imagery of 
half-barbaric tribes still remained. 
The coarseness of the beer-hall is 
subdued by the gold and silken 
embroideries with which it was 
adorned. In a vivid description 
of a battle we have the fact of 
slaying an enemy told as his being 
“put to sleep with the sword.” 
When a hero died in peace, “he 
went on his way.” 

The poem of Beowulf has been 
variously edited. It was first 
noticed by Wanley in his Cata- 
logue of Saxon MSS. in 1705. It 
was printed, with a Latin transla- 
tion and notes, by Thorkelin, at 
Copenhagen, in 1815. Conybeare, 
in his ‘Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,’ points out several errors 
into which the Dane Thorkelin 
and the Englishman Turner fell ; 
and Thorpe, in his ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Poems of Beowulf,’ differs from all 
preceding editors, who considered 
the heroes as mythical beings of a 
divine order, by suggesting that 
they were kings and chieftains of 
the North, within the pale of 
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authentic history.!_ This opinion 
had been shared by Kemble; but 
under the influence of Grimm— 
perhaps the greatest authority on 
these matters—he ended by regard- 
ing the poem as mythic. Later 
critics have considered that it 
deals with historical persons. 

Only secondary to the romance 
of Beowulf must once have been 
the fragment of a poem on the 
death of Beorhtnoth.? It was 
printed by Hearne in the appendix 
to his edition of ‘Johannis Glas- 
toniensis Chronicon,’ but without 
a translation. 


“Tt constitutes,” says Conybeare, 
“a battle-piece of spirited execution, 
mixed with short speeches from the 
principal warriors, conceived with 
much force, variety, and character ; 
the death of the hero is also very 
graphically described. The whole 
approximates much more nearly than 
could have been expected to the war- 
scenes of Homer.” 


Of the poem of Judith, one of 
the finest specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon song, a fragment is pre- 
served in the same volume which 
contains the story of Beowulf. 

The type of the Anglo-Saxon 
poets in Christian times was 
Cedmon, whom Professor George 
Stephens calls “the Milton of 
North England in the seventh 
century,” and who, according to 
the legend told by Bede, being 
singularly unblessed with the 
power of song, received the gift 
miraculously in sleep. He is rep- 
resented in the Cottonian Library 
only by a few prayers in Anglo- 
Saxon (Julius, A 2) which Junius 
printed from this MS. at the 
end of his edition of Cdmon’s 
Paraphrase. The interesting col- 


lection which goes by Czdmon’s 
name in the Bodleian Library is 
a series of pieces on Scriptural 
subjects, with beautifully painted 
illustrations. His poem of the 
Rood is inscribed on an ancient 
monument, known as the Ruth- 
well Cross, in Dumfriesshire. 

A MS. of the tenth century 
(Cleopatra, B 13) contains a short 
hymn on the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and in the same 
volume there is a life of St Dun- 
stan. 

Two important volumes (Tiberi- 
us, B v, and Titus, D 27), one of 
which seems to have been written 
for the use of nuns, formed part 
of the material for a history of 
Mathematics in England during 
the middle ages.° 

Alcuin and Aldhelm were the 
chief Anglo-Latin poets. Some of 
Alcuin’s letters are to be found in 
this collection. St Aldhelm, Ab- 
bot, afterwards Bishop, of Malmes- 
bury, was regarded by King Alfred 
as the prince of Anglo-Latin poets. 
His chief work, the ‘ Praises of 
Virginity,’ is at Cambridge, but 
his metrical treatise on monastic 
life and one of his letters are 
here preserved. 

King Alfred is well represented 
in his Laws, and in his Saxon 
versions of Augustine’s Solilo- 
quies, 

Of the works of the Venerable 
Bede we have the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,’ the ‘Life and Miracles 
of S. Cuthbert,’ and nine other 
manuscripts. 

It was probably between 1615 
and 1621 that Sir Robert Cotton 
became possessed of the celebrated 
manuscript known as the Utrecht 
Psalter. Its early history is 





1 Preface, p. xvii. 


2 Formerly (Otho, A 12) in the Cottonian Library. The original MS. perished 


in the fire of 1731. 


3 *Rara Mathematica from inedited MSS.,’ by J. O. Halliwell, 1839. 
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obscure, and experts have differed 
widely as to its probable date and 
origin. Sir Thomas Hardy, who 
summarised its contents, and drew 
up a report upon the intrinsic 
arguments found in the Psalter 
itself in favour of its remote 
antiquity, calls attention to the 
fact that it could not have been 
written in England, because it 
contains certain liturgical pieces 
not in use in this country, at the 
time assigned for its age by other 
internal evidences. He suggests 
that it may have been brought 
into England by the Christian 
princess Bertha, daughter of Chari- 
bert, the Frankish king, who 
became the queen of Athelbert. 
He bases this supposition on the 
costliness of the MS., which points 
‘ to its having belonged to a royal 
personage. He next considers 
the probability that the Psalter 
was presented by Queen Bertha to 
the Monastery of MReculver in 
Kent, where the king had built a 
new palace, and where Bertha 
attended the services of her re- 
ligion. This argument he draws 
from the coincidence that at the 
time when the Psalter came into 
Cotton’s hands there was bound 
up with it a charter, recording the 
gift of certain lands, by Lothair, 
King of Kent, to Berewald, Abbot 
of Reculver, and to his monastery. 
The charter is dated Reculver, 
May 7, 679, and it seems to have 
been the custom in smaller mon- 
asteries to place royal and other 
charters inside valuable books for 
preservation, in default of any 
more suitable depository. This 
charter, which Sir Robert Cotton 
took to be an original document, 
he separated from the Psalter, 
preserving it in another part of 
the library. It is still to be found 
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wkere he placed it, in Augustus, 
ii. 2. 

But Mr Birch disposes sum- 
marily of Sir Thomas Hardy’s 
ingenious theory, and first of all 
pronounces Cotton’s opinion, that 
the above-mentioned charter is an 
original document, as not worth 
much. After giving all the evi- 
dence for and against the proba- 
bility of Queen Bertha having pre- 
sented the Psalter to Reculver 
Abbey, he shows reasons for pre- 
ferring to think that the charter 
is a copy of the original, and was 
made at Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, a religious house very 
closely allied to Reculver, which 
was secularised centuries before 
the dissolution of the monasteries 
under Henry VIII. 

But the most recent authority 
on illuminated MSS., Mr Maunde 
Thompson, considers that the ac- 
tual date of the Utrecht Psalter 
may be placed about the year 800, 
and he maintains with Sir Thomas 
Hardy, from internal paleographi- 
cal evidence, that, without doubt, 
tho manuscript is of Frankish 
workmanship, and adjudges it to 
belong to the north or north-east 
of France.! This carries us back 
to Queen Bertha, and the likeli- 
hood of her having brought it over 
with her. 

Shortly after the suppression of 
Christ Church, which in all proba- 
bility inherited the treasures of 
Reculver, the Utrecht Psalter, 
together with its incorporated 
charter, fell into the hands of the 
Talbot family ; and in Mr Bond’s 
report on the manuscript he says 
that the name Mary Talbot can 
with some difficulty be deciphered 
on the lower margin of folio 
606 in a sixteenth-century hand. 
Various suggestions have been 





1 See a Paper on ‘‘ English Illuminated Manuscripts, a.p. 700-1066,” by Mr 


Maunde Thompson, 
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made with regard to this name, 
but in Mr Birch’s opinion — and 
here there is good reason for fol- 
lowing him— it belonged to the 
wife or daughter of ‘ Master 
Talbot of Norwich, a most ingeni- 
ous and industrious antiquary.” 
He made a collection of rare 
manuscripts, most of which are 
now in Corpus Christi College at 
Cambridge, and it was from his 
collection that the Utrecht Psalter 
passed into Sir Robert Cotton’s, 
but whether by gift or purchase is 
not recorded. 

The book is inscribed in the 
catalogue of the library written by 
Cotton himself in 1621, under the 
press-mark Claudius, C vii, but it 
is not entered in any subsequent 
catalogue. An entry occurs among 
the “ Notes of such books as have 
been lent out by Sir Robert Cotton 
to divers persons, and are abroad 
in their hands att this daye, the 
15th of January 1630,” which 
entry is to the effect that the 
Psalter was lent “to my lord the 
Earle of Arundel.” 

Birch gives it up as lost to the 
Cotton Library from the time 
that it passed into Lord Arundel’s 
hands. He must have been un- 
aware of the existence of Smith’s 
own copy of his printed catalogue, 
which contains his MS. notes of 
books borrowed from the Cotton 
collection, and in which these 
words are written: “ Borrowed by 
Mr Ashmole, on the 17th Feb. 
1673, Claudius C vii.” Smith’s 
folio catalogue, published in 1696, 
has the word Deest, marking its 
absence from the library. Noth- 
ing further, however, can be dis- 
covered of the book till 1718, when 
it appears to have become the pro- 
perty of Monsieur de Ridder, a 
Dutchman, who presented it to the 
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University of Utrecht, where it 
still remains.! Sir Robert Cotton’s 
signature is on the first page. 

’ The greatest charm of this man- 
uscript, a facsimile of which is to 
be seen in the Cottonian Library, 
lies in its pen-and-ink illustrations, 
which are as forcible and eloquent 
as the scenes of Orcagna’s Last 
Judgment on the walls of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. Among the 
Harleian MSS. (603) there is an il- 
luminated Psalter so like it that it 
is impossible that the artist should 
not at some period have had the 
Utrecht Psalter before him as he 
drew ; unless, as Mr Maunde Thomp- 
son supposes, the older manuscript 
is itself a copy of a still more 
ancient one, which leads him to 
infer that other versions of this 
Psalter were in existence in Eng- 
land at an early date. This would 
account also for the Eadwine 
Psalter at Cambridge, a twelfth- 
century facsimile of the Harleian 
MS. Neither of these Psalters 
can be described as an absolute 
copy of the Utrecht Psalter. 

We are here led to deplore the 
loss of another valuable manu- 
script of a totally different kind, 
which, although not in the collec- 
tion at the time of Sir Robert’s 
death, once belonged to the Cot- 
tonian Library, and was lost in 
the same way. We refer to the 
“Enconium Emme,” an eleventh- 
century MS., which Cotton lent to 
Duchesne, and which he used in 
his ‘ Historie Normanorum,’ but 
never returned. It has entirely 
disappeared. 

We now come to what is per- 
haps the noblest monument of 
Anglo-Saxon times in the Cotton- 
ian Library—namely, the famous 
Lindisfarne Gospels, also called 
the Durham Book, a marvel of 








1 «The History, Art, and Paleography of the Utrecht Psalter.’ By W. de Gray 
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paleographic art. It is indis- 
putably the finest production of 
the school of Lindisfarne. The 
Latin text, written in double 
columns, was transcribed by Ead- 
frith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, while 
still a simple monk, in honour, 
some say for the use, of St Cuth- 
bert. It was finished after the 
saint’s death, at the end of the 
seventh or beginning of the eighth 
century. This we learn from in- 
trinsic evidence, in the form of a 
brief Anglo-Saxon entry at the end 
of the Gospel of St Matthew, and 
a longer one at the end of the 
volume. These entries have thus 
been translated by Mr Waring 
(Prolegomena Lindisf. and Rush- 
worth Gospels, part 4) :— 


“Thou O living God, bear in mind 
Eadfrith and thelwald and Billfrith 
and Aldred the sinner. These four 
with God’s help were employed upon 
(or busied about) this book.” 


And— 


“ Eadfrith, bishop over the church 
of Lindisfarne, first wrote this book 
in (honour of) God and St Cuthbert, 
and all the company of saints in the 
island; and Atthelwald, bishop of 
Lindisfarne, made an outer cover, 
and adorned it as he was well able; 
and Billfrith the anchorite, he wrought 
the metal-work of the ornaments on 
the outside thereof, and decked it 
with gold and with gems, overlaid 
also with silver and unalloyed metal ; 
and Aldred, an unworthy and most 
miserable priest by the help of God 
and St Cuthbert, over glossed the 
same in English, and domiciled him- 
self with the three parts: Matthew, 
this part for God and St Cuthbert ; 
Mark, this part for the bishop ; and 
Luke, this part for the brotherhood ; 
with eight ora of silver (as an offer- 
ing) on entrance ; and St John’s part 
for himself—i.e., for his soul; and 
(depositing) four silver ora with God 
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and St Cuthbert, that he may find 
acceptance in Heaven, through the 
mercy of God; good fortune and 
peace on earth, promotion and dig- 
nity, wisdom and prudence, throug 
the merits of St Cuthbert. 

“ Eadfrith, Athelwald, Billfrith,and 
Aldred have wrought and adorned 
this book of the Gospels for (love of) 
God and St Cuthbert.” 


Old as it is, neither vellum nor 


illumination shows the faintest © 


sign of decay. The writing is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and points to a 
degree of cultivation which we do 
not usually associate with a rough 
life, such as was led by the monks 
of sea-girt Lindisfarne. There are 
wonderful initial letters, geometri- 
cal and tesselated designs, like the 
most delicate and intricate mosaics, 
and, above all, beautifully devout 
representations of the four Evan- 
gelists, all evidently by the same 
loving and reverent hand, and the 
whole colouring as fresh now as 
if it had been painted yesterday. 
The drawings of the Evangelists, 
each accompanied by the symbolic 
animal usually assigned to him, 
are of a large size, occupying 
nearly the whole of their respec- 
tive pages. They are taken from 
Byzantine models, of which, ac- 
cording to Westwood,’ nothing 
remains but the attitudes, the 
fashion of the dress, and the form 
of the seats. The most recent in- 
vestigations prove beyond a doubt 
that these illuminations were copied 
from a MS. brought into England 
by the missionaries sent from 
Rome. Mr Maunde Thompson, 
following Dom Germain Morin,” 
shows that the Capitula, or tables 
of sections which accompany the 
several Gospels, are according to 
the Neapolitan use, and that Ad- 
rian, the companion of the Greek 





1 *Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish 


Manuscripts,’ p, 35. 





2 See his articles in the ‘ Revue Bénédictine,’ Nov.-Dec. 1891, pp. 481 and 529. 
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Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in his mission to Britain in 
668, was abbot of a monastery in 
the island of Nisita, near Naples. 
Bede tells us that these mission- 
aries were both at Lindisfarne, 
and Mr Maunde Thompson thinks 
that there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the Neapolitan MS., 
from which the Durham Book or 
Lindisfarne Gospel derived its 
text, had been brought a few 
years previously from Naples by 
the Abbot Adrian.! 

The interlineary Saxon gloss 
was a later addition by the monk 
Aldred, and Billfrith, as we have 
seen, made the sumptuous metal 
covering. The binding, needless 
to say, has long since disappeared, 
and for many years a shabby 
morocco covering replaced the 
gorgeous shrine in which the 
monks of Holy Island had de- 
posited their treasure. About 
fifty years ago, Bishop Maltby of 
Durham, at the suggestion of Mr 
John Holmes, provided a worthy 
substitute, the design of which 
was copied from one of the orna- 
mental pages in the book itself. 

This manuscript has been pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society, 
together with the very inferior 
Rushworth Gospels, but only one 
illumination has been reproduced.” 

Of absolutely authentic history 
there is little to relate concerning 
this book, but Simeon of Durham, 
or rather Turgot, whose manu- 
script he copied (and both men 
lived in the neighbourhood), is 
responsible for a story which says 
that it remained at Holy Island 
till the ravages of the Danes 
obliged the monks to fly, carrying 
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with them their two greatest 
treasures, the body of St Cuth- 
bert and this volume. But in 
their flight across the narrow strip 
of sea which divides the island 
from the coast of Northumbria, 
their boat was thrown so much 
on one side that the book fell 
overboard. They arrived safely 
on the opposite shore, but could 
not resolve to continue their flight 
till they had done what they could 
to recover the precious relic. So 
they waited at the peril of their 
lives till the tide went out, leav- 
ing, as it does to this day, a 
stretch of bare sand between the 
island and the mainland. To the 
joy of the monks, they then found 
the book lying on the sand un- 
harmed. 

Archbishop Eyre, in his ‘ Life 
of St Cuthbert,’ following the 
story contained in the ‘ Rites of 
Durham’ (Surtees Society), places 
this incident in the sixth or seventh 
year of their wanderings :— 


“ And so, the Bishop, the Abbot, 
and the rest, being weary of travel- 
ling, thought to have stolen away, 
and carried St Cuthbert’s body into 
Ireland, for his better safety. And 
being upon the sea in a ship, by a 
marvellous miracle, three waves of 
water were turned into blood. The 
ship that they were in was driven 
back by the tempest and by the 
mighty power of God, as it would 
seem, upon the shore or land. And 
also the said ship that they were in, 
by the great storm and strong raging 
walls of the sea as is aforesaid, was 
turned on the one side, and the book 
of the holy Evangelists fell out of the 
ship into the bottom of the sea.” 


the 
about 


This account says that 
monks found the volume 





1 « English Illuminated Manuscripts,” ‘ Bibliographica,’ Pt. 2. 
2 The Lindisfarne Gospels, or Durham Book, is described in Planta’s Catalogue 
under Nero, D 4, as ‘‘ Liber preclarissimus, elegantissimis characteribus et 


curiosissimus pro istius seculi arte picturis et delineationibus ornatus.’ 
Wanley’s ‘ Catalogus Codd. MS. Anglo-Sax.,’ p. 250. 
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three miles from the shore, and 
that their landing-place was 
Whithorn in Galloway, opposite 
Belfast. 

When Lindisfarne became a 
priory cell to Durham, it still re- 
mained there, and in the ‘ History 
of North Durham’ by Raine it is 
mentioned in the year 1637 as 
“the book of St Cuthbert which 
had fallen into the sea.” We notice 
a brown stain on several of the 
leaves, which might be accounted 
for by their having been saturated 
with water, did we but know what 
would be the effect of a sea-water 
mark after so long a period. At 
the time of the dissolution it was 
still at Lindisfarne, and no record 
of what then befel it has been pre- 
served.1 Sir Robert Cotton dis- 
covered it in the possession of 
Robert Bowyer, clerk of Parlia- 
ment under James I. The resem- 
blance between the artistic and 
paleographic peculiarities of the 
Book of Kells and the Durham 
Book is accounted for by the fact 
that Lindisfarne was founded from 
Iona, which had been given to St 
Columba and his Irish companions 
in the sixth century. The monks 
who settled at Holy Island con- 
tinued the Scoto-Irish traditions 
which they had brought with 
them. 

We have space but for a very 
brief notice of another remarkable 
MS., which an early tradition has 
pronounced to be one of the 
volumes sent to St Augustine by 
Pope Gregory.” It is known as 
the Augustine Psalter, and the 
style of its ornamentation shows 
it to be of Roman origin. This 
ornamentation consists of initial 
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letters in the Celtic manner ; but 
gold, which was hardly ever used 
in the Lindisfarne school, and 
never in Irish MSS., is here to 
be seen in profusion, betraying a 
foreign influence. The Psalter 
belonged to the Abbey of St 
Augustine, and is probably a copy, 
executed in that house, of one of 
the books sent from Rome. 

The Paraphrase of the Penta- 
teuch, and the Book of Joshua, 
by lfric the Grammarian, in 
this collection, is the finest known 
copy of the work. It is orna- 
mented with 397 drawings illus- 
trating the text of the early books 
of the Bible. The largest minia- 
ture is the building of the Tower 
of Babel. 

The Psychomachia of Pruden- 
tius is very beautifully written 
in red and black ink. There are 
83 drawings. <A replica of this 
manuscript, which formerly be- 
longed to the monastery of Malmes- 
bury, is now at Cambridge. 

Scarcely less interesting histori- 
cally than the Lindisfarne Gospels 
is the book of the benefactors to 
Durham Cathedral. Their names 
are written in alternate lines of 
gold and silver, and the binding 
was also originally of gold and 
silver, to which fact a Latin 
couplet in verse testifies. As 
time went on, it was carelessly 
kept by the monks of Durham, 
but entries were made up to the 
eve of the dissolution. It was pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society under 
the name of the ‘ Liber Vite,’ and 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Steven- 
son, who also wrote a preface to 
the volume. The meaning of 
“Liber Vite” was that the fact 





1 Brayley’s ‘Graphic and Historical Illustrator,’ 1834; article, ‘The Durham 


Book,” by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson. 


2 Claudius, B 4. A careful description of this MS. is to be found in West- 
wood’s ‘ Paleographia Sacra Pictoria,’ and in his ‘ Miniatures and Ornaments of 


Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS.’ 
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of the benefactor’s name being 
inscribed in this book was coupled 
with the hope and the prayer that 
the same name might at last find 
a place in the Book of Life, in 
which those are enrolled who shall 
be faithful unto death. Later on, 
it became a sort of memorandum- 
book, in which, together with the 
names of benefactors, was entered 
a brief account of the nature of 
their donations. Copies of char- 
ters were also inserted, and other 
matters of a historical character. 
Up to folio 42 it is written in a 
beautiful ninth-century hand, but 
from this point downwards the 
gold and silver lines are omitted, 
and it is continued in various and 
less elegant writing. This manu- 
script remained at Durham till the 
dissolution ; and it is not known 
how it came to be removed, nor 
the manner in which it passed 
finally into the Cottonian Library. 
It is thus quaintly described :— 


“There did lie on the High Altar 
an excellent fine book, very richly 
covered with gold and silver, contain- 
ing the names of all the benefactors 
towards St Cuthbert’s Church, from 
the very original foundation thereof, 
the very letters of the book being for 
the most part all gilt, as is apparent 
in the said book till this day. The 
laying that book on the High Altar 
did show how highly they esteemed 
their founders and benefactors ; and 
the quotidian remembrance they had 
of them in the time of Mass and divine 
service. And this did argue, not only 
their gratitude, but also a most divine 
and charitable affection to the souls of 
their benefactors as well dead as liv- 
ing, which book is yet extant, declar- 
ing the said use in the inscription 
thereof.” ? 


These examples may suffice as 


a glimpse into the nature of this 
treasure-house ; but where so much 
is rich and costly, it is not easy to 
make a selection that shall be fairly 
representative. With regard tothe 
peculiar designation of the places 
occupied by the books in this col- 
lection, Sir Robert Cotton arranged 
them in fourteen presses, each press 
being surmounted by a bust of one 
of the twelve Roman emperors, the 
two last having that of Cleopatra 
and Faustina. The contents of 
each press were placed in boxes or 
portfolios, or bound up in volumes, 
each box, portfolio, or volume be- 
ing designated by a letter of the 
alphabet or a number, each docu- 
ment having a separate number. 
After the death of its founder 
the library remained for some time 
in sequestration, to the great an- 
noyance of the new baronet, Sir 
Thomas Cotton, who complained 
bitterly that he was shut out from 
his study, the best room in his house. 
A schedule was at last drawn up, 
a large vellum roll still extant in 
the collection, showing that it con- 
tained nothing that did not belong 
to him, and ultimately he gained 
admission. Sir Symond d’Ewes 
made no secret of his opinion that 
Sir Thomas Cotton was “wholly 
addicted to the tenacious increas- 
ing of his worldly wealth, and alto- 
gether unworthy to be master of so 
inestimable a library.” We cannot 
altogether agree with this verdict, 
since he avenged himself by lend- 
ing d’Ewes his father’s collection 
of coins; and it is but fair to add 
that he appears in general to have 
been no less liberal, we might 
almost say careless, in lending than 
his father. Rancour may, how- 
ever, have set in later on, for Dug- 





1 Preface, p. viii. 


2 ¢The Ancient Rites and Monuments of the Monastical and Cathedral 
Church of Durham, collected out of Ancient Manuscripts about the time of 
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dale, writing to d’Ewes in 1639, 
says, “I am in despair to obtain 
the books of Sir Thomas Cotton 
which you desire.” 

Richard James, librarian, fell 
under the same condemnation as 
his master, for d’Ewes describes 
him as ‘a wretched mercenary 
fellow.” 

Sir Thomas Cotton died in 1662, 
and was succeeded by his eldest 
son John, who was somewhat of 
a scholar. Several respectable 
Latin verses by him occur in 
Smith’s MSS. at Oxford. He 
married Dorothy, daughter and 
coheiress of Edmund Anderson, 
of Stratton, in Bedfordshire ; 
and it appears that during the 
Civil War the library was re- 
moved to this place for greater 
security. This was the beginning 
of its various wanderings and 
vicissitudes, which lasted nearly a 
hundred years. The first regular 
catalogue was that made and 
printed at Oxford by Dr Thomas 
Smith in 1696. This catalogue is 
defective in many ways, especially 
as regards State Papers and de- 
tached Tracts, of which there are 
no fewer than 170 volumes, which 
are here severally entered under 
one head only, although they con- 
tain on an average aS many as a 
hundred separate documents on 
different subjects. Dugdale, who 
was allowed to make what use he 
liked of the library, discovered 80 
of these volumes in loose bundles, 
and had them bound; but they 
were still practically useless, for 
want of proper descriptions and 
indices, till Planta, keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum, pub- 
lished his descriptive catalogue in 
1802. His catalogue, although 
not without faults, has never been 
superseded. 

We are mainly indebted to the 
third baronet for the magnificent 
project of bequeathing the Cotton- 
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ian Library to the nation. He 
died in 1702, before the final steps 
had been taken for this purpose ; 
but his grandson and immediate 
successor carried out his wishes, 
which had also been those of his 
father and grandfather. 

The statute, drawn up in the 
year 1700 (12 and 13 William 
III.), is entitled “An Act for the 
better settling and preserving the 
library kept in the house at West- 
minster, called Cotton House, in 
the name and family of the Cottons, 
for the benefit of the public.” 

The next step was to have the 
books carefully inspected, and 
compared with Smith’s catalogue, 
now found to be defective. Many 
of the manuscripts were reported 
to be in a state of decay, the place 
where they were kept not being 
altogether calculated to receive 
them. In 1706, Sir Christopher 
Wren was commissioned to fit up 
the study for public use; but he 
declared that Cotton House was 
in a ruinous condition, and in 
consequence of his report, in the 
following year, another Act of 
Parliament decreed that to in- 
crease the public utility of the 
library, Cotton House should be 
purchased of Sir John Cotton for 
£4500, and a new building erected 
for the collection. Still nothing 
was done, till the house actually 
threatening to tumble down, the 
books were removed to Essex 
House in the Strand, where they 
remained for twenty-eight years. 
In 1730, Ashburnham House, 
Westminster, was purchased by 
the nation for the reception of 
the Cottonian, together with the 
Royal, Library. It was here in 
1731 that the terrible fire broke 
out which destroyed so many 
valuable manuscripts. 

At about two o'clock in the 
morning of the 23d October, Dr 
Bentley the librarian and his 
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family, who lived at Ashburnham 
House, were aroused from sleep 
by a suffocating smoke, which 
soon afterwards burst into a flame. 
The outbreak was caused by a 
wooden mantelpiece taking fire in 
the room immediately under the 
two libraries. It was at first 
hoped that the flames might be 
extinguished by throwing water 
upon the woodwork of the room 
actually on fire, so that they did 
not begin to remove the books as 
soon as they should have done. 
But seeing that this was hopeless, 
Mr Casley, deputy librarian, hast- 
ened to rescue the famous Alexan- 
drian MS., and the books in the 
press named Augustus, as being 
considered the most valuable. 
These are principally charts, maps, 
grants, and Papal Bulls, all relat- 
ing to early English history. 
Several of the presses were then 
removed bodily; but as the fire 
spread with alarming rapidity, and 
there was a delay in the arrival 
of the engines, it was discovered 
none too soon that some of the 
backs of presses were on fire. 
Then the books were seized and 
thrown out of windows, after 
which they were carried into 
Westminster School and the Little 
Cloisters. By permission of the 
Dean and Chapter, they subse- 
quently found a temporary home 
in a new building that had been 
erected as a dormitory for the 
school. A Committee was at once 
appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the amount 
of injury sustained. It was found 
that a great number of manu- 
scripts had suffered from the 
engine-water as well as from fire, 
and the Report of the Commis- 
sioners stated, that out of 958 
volumes of MSS., 746 were un- 
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harmed, and 98 partially injured. 
The press known as Otho had 
suffered the most. In the table 
drawn up by Mr Casley, in his 
appendix sto the Royal Library, 
not one volume in Otho is seen to 
be intact ; 16 are marked defective, 
55 as lost, burnt, or defaced so 
as not to be distinguishable. 
Vitellius was the next greatest 
sufferer — 46 volumes being pre- 
served, 28 defective, and 34 seri- 
ously damaged. Vespasian, with 
its fine collection of historical 
materials belonging to the history 
of England and Scotland, its 
dramas in Old English verse, 
and the famous Coventry Mys- 
teries and others, happily escaped 
entirely.! 

Casley’s figures differ slightly 
from those of the Commissioners : 
out of a total of 958 volumes, he 
notes 748 as uninjured, 99 as 
defective, and 111 as lost, burnt, 
or defaced. 

On the lst November the work 
of restoration began, and was 
carried out by Bentley, Casley, 
three clerks from the Record 
Office, a bookbinder, and others. 
The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons was frequently present to 
see that all was properly done. 
Some of the MSS. inclined to 
mildew were dried before a fire. 
Some would have rotted if they 
had not been taken out of their 
bindings, so thoroughly had the 
water permeated. The paper books 
which had been stained were un- 
bound and put into the softest 
cold water that could be procured, 
and when the. stains disappeared, 
they were plunged into water in 
which alum had been dissolved, 
and then hung upon lines to dry. 

The best means of stretching 
vellum to its former dimensions, 





1 «* Narrative of the Fire which happened at Ashburnham House, October 23, 
1731.” 
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after it had been shrivelled and 
contracted, had not at that time 
been discovered, but the restorers 
did what they could. It was first 
softened in cold water ; then those 
leaves which had become glued 
together, by the heat melting all 
kinds of extraneous substances, 
were separated by means of an 
ivory cutter, and the glutinous 
substances carefully removed 
with the fingers, the parchments 
smoothed with the palm of the 
hand, and their backs pressed 
with a clean flannel. Fragments 
were also carefully cleaned and 
preserved, and upon many of these, 
with which the original restorers 
could do nothing, Sir Frederick 
Madden afterwards worked won- 
ders. By his method, 100 volumes 
were repaired on vellum, and 97 
on paper. 

Among these mutilated frag- 
ments was the priceless fourth 
century manuscript of Genesis, 
contained in Otho, B vi, which 
Mr Birch tells us was taken 
abroad, and for a while given up 
as lost. It could not be found 
after the fire, but Sir Frederick 
Madden discovered the much burnt 
remains and pieced them together. 
This book of Genesis was thought 
to be the oldest Greek MS. in 
England ; but four leaves of the 
Gospels in Greek (Titus, C xv) are 
considered by Mr Birch to be as 
old, or even older. The Oxford 
librarian, Thomas James, wrote in 
the beginning of the volume that 
it was brought into this country 
by two Greek bishops as a present 
to Henry VIII. They told him 
that, according to an old tradition, 
it had belonged to Origen, and 
there was nothing in the text to 
make the supposition incredible. 
This, if true, would make the 
book to be at least 1500 years 
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old, with a possibility of its being 
even more ancient. It had been 
the subject of a dispute in the 
time of the first Sir John Cot- 
ton, when it was supposed to have 
been lost. All at once it was 
found to be in the possession of 
Lady Stafford, who stoutly main- 
tained that it had belonged to the 
late earl, her husband, who had 
lent it to Sir Thomas Cotton, and 
that while it was in his hands he 
caused it to be newly bound, and 
his coat of arms to be fixed upon 
it. She declared, however, that 
Sir John might have it for £40, 
but that she would not take a 
farthing less, adding that he had 
already offered her £30, in her own 
house, but that she had refused the 
sum. Mr Gilbert Crouch, who was 
negotiating for Sir John, in ex- 
plaining the matter to Dugdale, 
said that if Sir John Cotton had 
“so great a mind to the book, he 
were better give this other £10 
than run the charge and hazard of 
a suit,” } 

All that now remains of this 
uniquely beautiful MS., painted 
on every page, are eighteen melan- 
choly scraps, of no use but as a 
monument of the ingenuity with 
which they have been pieced to- 
gether, mended, and preserved. 

The Chronicle of Wendover, 
which was also believed to have 
perished, was found and repaired 
in Sir Frederick Madden’s time. 

A fragment of another MS., 
marked as missing in Planta’s 
Catalogue, has found its way to 
the Bodleian Library. It con- 
sists of ten folios of the life of S. 
Basil : a note by Hearne says that 
it came from a Cottonian manu- 
script. 

Grand as the library still is, it is 
painful to consider how infinitely 
finer it must have been during the 











1 ‘Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir William Dugdale.’ 
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lifetime of its celebrated founder, 
before it had suffered from the rav- 
ages of the fire and the careless- 
ness or dishonesty of so many bor- 
rowers. Sir John Cotton avowed 
that many books lent to Selden 
were never returned ; the Duke of 
Buckingham was also guilty in 
the same respect. A manuscript 
now in the Bodleian Library 
(Barlow, 49) was borrowed from 
the Cottonian by Dr Prideaux, and 
never restored to its owner. It 
was afterwards exposed for sale 
in Worcester, and bought by Dr 
Barlow, who presented it to the 
Bodleian. Parliamentary rolls 
often suffered a like fate, and we 
could multiply instances of similar 
losses did we not fear to prolong 
this article to an inordinate length. 
The loss of the Utrecht Psalter is, 
however, perhaps the most grievous 
that the library has sustained from 
borrowers. 

Some of the manuscripts injured 
by the fire at Ashburnham House 
were further mutilated by another 
fire, which occurred on the prem- 
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ises of a bookbinder on the 10th 
July 1865. 

In 1753 the Government pur- 
chased the large Natural History 
and Art collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, together with a library of 
50,000 volumes which were de- 
posited in Montague House, on the 
site of the present British Museum 
buildings. Hither the Cottonian 
and Royal libraries were brought, 
and formed, together with the 
Sloane collection of manuscripts, 
the nucleus of the great national 
collection of which we are so justly 
proud, and which, under its present 
efficient and courteous manage- 
ment, is rendered so useful to 
students. 

The British Museum was formal- 
ly opened to the public at Montague 
House in 1759. But it grew so 
rapidly that soon more space was 
needed, and in 1823 the eastern 
wing of the present building was 
erected to receive the library of 
George III., presented to the 
Museum by George IV. The whole 
building was completed in 1847. 





















Cuckoo Corner. 


CUCKOO CORNER, 


A WEST COUNTRY SKETCH. 


Ir was a damp chilly afternoon 
in March, and the tall black poplars 
were still leafless as in December, 
when a young girl passed under 
them and turned the corner, to go 
up the lane, between the hedges 
covered with buds and catkins, 
which seemed to make the distant 
trees rise through a silvery haze. 
A little brook trickled down over 
the rough stones in the middle of 
the pathway, and the girl had to 
pick her way across from one side 
to the other; but it was with a 
slow heavy step which had little 
of the joyous freedom of youth. 

As she turned her head she re- 
vealed a pale delicate face, with soft 
dark eyes and brown hair smooth- 
ly brushed back from her low fore- 
head, round which clustered a few 
little vagrant curls. The sensitive 
mouth, with full red lips, half open, 
and the short receding chin, spoke 
of a weak timid nature. Her dress 
was neat and simple—a plain straw 
hat and a dark stuff gown with a 
black jacket; and she carried in 
her hands all her worldly goods— 
a bundle of clothes tied up in a red 
shawl, and a white bandbox,—no 
heavy burden, and yet her whole 
manner was of one who was weary 
and heavy laden. Half-way up 
the lane she paused for a moment 
to listen to a blackbird singing in 
the hedge, just above the bank 
where the starry white blossoms 
of the stitchwort bent down to- 
wards the grey film of coming 
bluebells. 

Her eyes were dim with tears, 
and as she stretched out her hand 
longingly, she slipped ankle-deep 
in the water. 

Poor Letitia! How familiar it 
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all was to her, for her earliest 
remembrances were bound up 
with that watery path to school, 
which had been so often trod- 
den by her little toddling feet. 
Ob, if she could but call back 
those bygone days of her innocent 
childhood ! 

She had reached the point where 
the winding lane took a sharp turn 
up from the hollow towards the 
wooded slopes above. Beneath a 
clump of gaunt weather-beaten fir- 
trees her home stood before her— 
one of those two cottages with grey 
stone walls and a thatched roof, 
tinted with many-coloured lichens, 
where the swallows always built 
under the deep eaves. 

Why it was called ‘Cuckoo 
Corner” nobody knew for certain, 
but from time immemorial such had 
been the name of that secluded 
nook, away and apart from the 
rest of the village of Combe Dall- 
wood. A lovely spot in summer, 
when the world is flooded with sun- 
shine; but seen through the gather- 
ing mist, it seemed to echo back 
the sadness and gloom in the girl’s 
own heart. 

By the broken gate of the nearest 
cottage Letitia paused awhile irre- 
solute, until some sound from within 
startled her, and summoning up her 
courage, she crossed the few yards 
of garden path, with the tangled 
mass of violets and snowdrops on 
either side. Then with a deep 
sigh, which was almost a sob, she 
pushed open the rough door left 
ajar, and stood trembling on the 
threshold of her home, Coming 
out of the daylight, it all looked 
so dark that she could distinguish 
nothing at first, for the big oak 
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settle hid from her the firelight on 
the hearth. 

“ Mother !” she murmured faint- 
ly, and in a moment her voice was 
heard and recognised, and a worn- 
looking woman with a wrinkled 
face came forward in a stiff awk- 
ward manner, 

“’Titia!” she cried, in sudden 
amazement. “Why, if it beant 
our ’Titia a-come hoam, dear 
maid !” 

With a great effort the girl had 
kept up till that moment, but it 
was well for her that her mother’s 
arms closed round her ere she fell, 
and gently drew her towards the 
place of honour—the high-backed 
chair with a chintz cushion, which 
stood inside the snug refuge of the 
chimney corner. Full of anxious 
love, Ann Lever bent over her 
child and kissed her pale face; 
then kneeling down by her side, 
she gently chafed her cold hands, 
and loosened her jacket. 

“Whatever hav’ee a-left thy 
plaice vor?” asked a hoarse voice, 
from the other side of the hearth, 
in a level undemonstrative tone. 

It was the first sign that Timo- 
thy Lever, the girl’s father and 
the master of the house, had given 
of his presence; but he was al- 
ways a man of few words, one of 
the quiet ruminating order, almost 
sharing the nature of the peaceful 
beasts among whom his days were 
spent. 

‘* Now do ’ee let the maid alone, 
Tim’thy !” exclaimed his wife, in 
a sharp peevish voice, a complete 
contrast to that in which she had 
been crooning over Letitia. “ Her 
be that beat wi’ her long traipse, 
you mid knock she down wi’ a 
feather, an nar’ a word shall her 
zay, good or bad, till her ’ve had 
a bit o’ zupper.” 

So Mrs Lever set to work with 
a will to kindle the smouldering 
embers of the wood-fire on the 
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hearth, and to boil the big kettle 
hung above it and hooked on to 
the iron chain. Then she put 
ready on the table the old brown 
teapot with a broken spout, and 
the loaf of home-made bread, and 
a tiny pat of butter, and the blue- 
vinny cheese; and in honour of 
her ’Titia, she took down, with 
tender solicitude, the pink cup 
and saucer which always lived on 
the top shelf. 

Meantime Timothy sat there in 
his soiled smockfrock, his stiff 
leather gaiters tied on with wisps 
of straw, and his heavy hob-nailed 
boots, thick with mud which was 
slowly drying in that warm corner. 
He was quietly smoking his pipe, 
and to all appearance taking no 
interest in what was going on. 
But a keen observer would have 
noticed a nervous twitch about 
the thin mouth, and an anxious 
look in the small deeply sunk blue 
eyes, which revealed the workings 
of the poor soul in that uncouth 
body. As his master, Farmer 
Dorymeade, had once remarked, 
“Timothy Lever’s silence do mean 
so much as most men’s speech.” 

He loved his daughter, the last 
and youngest of his children,—and 
she knew it; but he lacked the 
power to express his feelings. 
Then, too, he was stiff and weary 
with his long day’s work along 
the furrows, which had begun 
before four o’clock that morning ; 
for he was a carter, and he had 
to get up in the dark and trudge 
through the muddy lanes and 
wet grass, to feed his horses 
before taking them out to plough. 
When once he sat down in the 
chimney-corner, he rarely had the 
energy to move again till bedtime, 
when his wet clothes had mostly 
time to dry on him. Everything 
was so close at hand that he even 
took his supper on his knee, cut- 
ting his hunch of bread and cheese 
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with a big clasp-knife, which was 
always handy for every purpose. 

His wife was a great contrast 
to him—an eager excitable woman, 
with keen black eyes and scarcely 
a grey hair amongst her thin locks. 
Her figure was bent, more from 
work than age; she was untidy 
in appearance, wearing a short 
rusty black skirt and not over- 
clean greenish body, while she was 
scarcely ever seen without a purple 
sun-bonnet, carelessly pushed back 
from her face. As she busied 
herself in making the tea and get- 
ting supper ready, her husband’s 
eyes followed her movements, and 
then turned towards his girl, with 
almost pathetic hungry longing. 

If he could only do or say some- 
thing to show how warmly he wel- 
comed her home. And all the time 
there was the kind of quiet look 
about him with which he used to 
stand up in his place in church 
on Sundays, and which was like 
nothing so much as the patient de- 
meanour of his own cart-horses, as 
they were wont to wait at the end 
of a furrow. 

Meanwhile Letitia leant back in 
her chair, thankful that she was 
allowed to be silent, while she gave 
herself up to the soothing influence 
of the warm fire, and the kindly 
home feeling of rest and love. 
Surely now all her care and trouble 
would be forgotten and fade away 
like a bad dream, but yet — she 
must not think of it. 

Her eyes glanced languidly 
round the poor little dwelling, of 
which every detail had been so 
familiar to her from her earliest 
childhood. She saw the low ceil- 
ing, full of cracks, discoloured with 
smoke, and the rough wooden rack 
for hanging bacon, when such a 
luxury was to be had. There was 
the wooden dresser, with its motley 
assortment of cups and jugs and 
odd dishes and other miscellaneous 
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articles—in fact most of the house- 
hold property was kept there, or 
on the narrow table by the stairs. 
The rough and much-stained plaster 
of the walls was partly hidden by 
pictures from old illustrated papers 
of the most varied and incongruous 
kinds. Just in front of her there 
was hung, in a black frame, a work 
of art of which she was very proud 
—the sampler she had worked at 
school, with her full name, “Letitia 
Caroline Lever,” in red cross-stitch, 
and various quaint designs round 
it. She had never distinguished 
herself in any other way, for she 
had always been a weakly child ; 
and as the youngest of a large 
family, many of whom had died, 
her mother had spoilt her and kept 
her at home from school as much 
as possible. 

Indeed, as to this matter of send- 
ing the children to school, most of 
the Combe Dallwood folks were 
agreed that it was a sad waste of 
time for their boys and girls, who 
might be so much more usefully 
employed. Yet whatever might 
be their views about education, 
they all said that Ann Lever was 
a poor weak sort of mother, and 
that it was a wonder her family 
did not turn out worse. Two of 
the sons had enlisted, and another 
worked as under-carter under his 
father. The eldest girl, Polly, a 
brisk capable lass, had married a 
young dairyman in the neighbour- 
ing village of Stoke Melford. But 
"Titia stayed at home with her 
mother, and being of a meek and 
timid disposition, she dreaded any 
change. 

It so happened, however, in 
those days, that there was a‘curate | 
in charge of the parish who had 
an energetic well-meaning sister, 
and she took upon herself to be a 
kind of Providence to the poor 
people, and rule their lives for 
them better than they could do 
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for themselves. Now she was 
quite scandalised at the idea of 
this big girl of Lever’s, going on 
for fourteen, remaining at home 
and doing nothing, but only a 
burden to her parents. So the fiat 
went forth that “Caroline,” as she 
was to be called,—ignoring that 
ridiculous name of “ Letitia,”— 
must go out to service at once. 
The good lady lost no time: she 
made inquiries up North amongst 
her friends in Birmingham, where 
she came from, and soon found a 
“situation.” A cousin of her own 
had recently married the managing 
clerk of a bank, and wanted a young 
country servant. 

The girl Lever was told of her 
good fortune in being selected for 
such a post, and despite her 
mother’s loud protestations and 
her father’s ominous silence, she 
was sent off to Birmingham,—for, 
as a last resort, the Squire’s 
authority was invoked, and from 
this there was no appeal. 

The curate’s sister, who could ill 
afford it, had helped with Letitia’s 
outfit, and had herself made the 
neat black frock and white cap 
and aprons, which she was to wear 
in the afternoon. But even with 
her strong supporting sense of 
duty fulfilled, Miss Wilson was 
haunted for days afterwards by 
the look of dumb despair on the 
child’s face, as she started on her 
long journey in the third-class rail- 
way-carriage. Poor little “’Titia”! 
There were worse troubles in store 
for her than even the parting from 
her home and her mother. 

Her new mistress was young 
and inexperienced, and expected 
a great deal more from the un- 
trained creature than she could 
possibly perform. There was no 
other servant kept, and she had to 
get through all the work as best 
she could,—be housemaid, parlour- 
maid, cook, all in one. But per- 
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haps her greatest grievance was 
that she was expected to put on 
her one tidy frock before early 
dinner, and wait at table, and 
“answer the door” to visitors, 
while, as she described it in after- 
days—“ The kitchen, he were all 
of a caddle, while mis’ess, her did 
zit i’ the parlour, vor all t’ world 
loike a wax doll, wi’ her yaller 
hair all frizzed and touzled, an’ a 
black velvet gownd wi’ a tail to 
un!” 

But, after all, the work and 
even the worry, the poor child 
might possibly have endured: 
what was most terrible to her 
was the death-like silence and 
loneliness at night, when she was 
shut up all by herself, far away in 
the kitchen of the gloomy town 
house. The desolate, home -sick 
girl would sob her heart out at 
such times, for hours together. 
Escape was impossible, for she 
had no money to pay for her 
journey home; it was no use writ- 
ing to her mother, who could not 
read her letters, and might show 
them to the wrong person: she 
must bide her time. But at the 
first quarter-day, when she was 
paid her accumulated wages—the 
sum total of half-a-crown a-week 
—she tied up her bundle and went 
straight off to the station and took 
the next train back South, to the 
dear old home. She was sure of 
a loving welcome there; and oh, 
the luxury of pouring out all her 
troubles in the ear of her in- 
dignant mother, after the long 
three months’ purgatory of silence 
and despair ! 

** No, they should’n never zend 
my maiden away agen, never no 
mwore, along wi’ they stuck-up 
vok; no, I wunt let ’un, not vor 
no Squier an no passon liven, pore 
lamb !” 

So she vowed, did Mrs Lever, 
and for nearly two years she had 
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her way and kept her girl at home. 
But then, alas! bad times came, 
and Timothy was laid up for 
months with the “rheumatics,” 
and the potatoes got the disease, 
and the pig died ; and so, little by 
little, their small savings went, 
and their credit down at the shop 
was almost exhausted. 

The position was so serious that 
Polly, the eldest daughter, came 
over from Stoke Melford to con- 
sider what was to be done. She 
took her sister to task at once, 
and clearly pointed out to her 
that she was another mouth to 
feed at home, and that the best 
thing she could do to help the old 
people was to earn her living and 
save her wages for them. Mrs 
Lever shed many silent tears ; but 
she was like wax in the hands 
of Polly, whose hard sensible 
view of the matter carried the 
day. 

So another place was found for 
’Titia, but this time in a farm- 
house about ten miles away, where 
she would live in a homely way 
with the family, and share their 
domestic life. Here it was, at 
Steynford-under-the-Hill, that she 
had been living for nearly a year, 
when, as we have seen, the young 
girl suddenly and without warn- 
ing appeared at home again. 

Not until she was rested and 
warmed and comforted were any 
questions asked of the poor wan- 
derer, and then her mother could 
make but little out of her broken, 
incoherent replies. 

“Yes, sure they’ve a-ben main 
good to I, over to the varm, an’ 
I’ve nowt to zay agen they; but 
howsomdever ’tis up early an’ late 
to bed, an’ the work, why, tidden 
never done.” Then she added with 
a burst of tears, “ An’ now I be 
comed hoam to bide.” 

Not one word of blame did her 
mother speak; she kissed and 
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petted her darling as though she 
were a little child again, and made 
a place ready for her in the one 
low bedroom under the thatch. 

But the poor woman herself 
never slept that night, for she 
was full of sad and anxious 
thought. A dim brooding shadow 
hung over the future, which only 
the inherited instinct of genera- 
tions, laden with sorrow and suffer- 
ing, enabled her to face with pa- 
thetic resignation. 

Time passed on, as it does for us 
all, whether in hope or fear. The 
early spring, with its vague misty 
promise of bud and blossom, had 
melted away into the full flush 
and glowof summer. But in vain 
for Letitia had the primroses filled 
the earth with their pale delicate 
colour; in vain had the blue 
hyacinths clothed the hillside with 
a shadowy veil of azure, and the 
golden daffodils shone like stars 
in the copse: the days would come 
again no more when the eager 
child filled her hands with flowers, 
and brought them home rejoicing. 

A great change had come over 
the girl: she never willingly went 
beyond the cottage door, and 
while the outside world was 
flooded with sunshine, she turned 
her face away from the cheerful 
light, and crept back into the 
darkest corner of the room. Soon 
the neighbours down in the village 
street began to gossip and shake 
their heads: there was trouble 
somewhere, that they were sure 
of ; but if the girl had been de- 
fiant, and held up her head, not 
shunning them and withholding 
her confidence, the village critics 
would have treated the matter 
very differently. 

After a while, no one knew how 
it befell, a dark rumour reached 
the Squire, and one day he bore 
down like a whirlwind upon poor 
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Ann Lever, who was taken un- 
awares, and so he got the whole 
truth out of her. Now Squire 
Ingram ruled Combe Dallwood 
with an absolute despotism in those 
days, and would have no scandal 
there. So his imperious word went 
forth—that Lever’s daughter must 
be married at once. 

It so happened that the Squire 
owned the very farm in the neigh- 
bouring parish where poor Letitia 
had been in service, and he could 
thus bring strong pressure to bear 
both on the farmer and on the rustic 
Lothario in his employment, who 
was soon discovered. Thus it came 
about that before many weeks the 
banns of marriage between “Oaleb 
Thornden and Letitia Caroline 
Lever” were given out in the old 
church, to a congregation which 
scarcely tried to hide its amusement. 

It was an awful time of misery 
for the poor girl, whose affairs 
were thus made a public laughing- 
stock, and she could never have 
lived through it, but that the very 
depth of her trouble had called 
forth friends where she least ex- 
pected them. 

As we have seen, there were two 
cottages at Cuckoo Corner, in a 
measure isolated from the rest of 
the village; and one of these was 
tenanted by the Levers, while in 
the other dwelt old Tom Lane the 
thatcher and his wife Hephzibah. 
There had never been much inti- 
macy between the two families, 
though Tom was a genial old 
fellow, who always had a ready 
word and jest for every one he 
met. But the women did not 
quite hit it off together. Ann 
Lever, with her untidy ways and 
spoilt children, always at work 
and always behindhand, had an 
aggrieved feeling towards Hephzi- 
bah, who seemed to have so much 
leisure, and whose bare - looking 
cottage was the ideal of order and 
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neatness. Old Tom’s wife was a tall 
gaunt figure, with her head always 
shaking as though the long thin 
neck could scarcely support it, and 
her wisp of grey hair was smoothly 
drawn back from her prominent 
forehead. She was never without 
a big clean apron over her short 
faded print frock, of which the 
sleeves were always tucked up, 
showing her long bony arms and 
hands, all gnarled and distorted by 
a lifetime of hard work. 

Poor Hephzibah had a stern 
forbidding look, and few people 
had any idea how that uncouth 
body hid a shy, timid, gentle 
nature, painfully conscious of the 
fact that she was looked on askance 
by the village as being a stranger, 
‘‘a furrener, one 0’ they Chillerton 
vo’k,”—for she"was a native of the 
next village, and had only been 
Tom Lane’s second wife for a 
matter of the last twenty years. 
Yet such is the force of prejudice 
that she was never felt really to 
belong to the village. 

On that particular Sunday when 
the banns were given out, Tom 
Lane had been sitting in his usual 
place, in the choir in church. True, 
his poor old cracked voice was 
secretly scoffed at by the younger 
men and boys, yet he had once 
sung the solo in the village 
anthem, and played the big bas- 
soon in the gallery. Alas! those 
days were long past, and only the 
tradition of his musical greatness 
remained. 

As he walked slowly up the 
lane, homewards, he came suddenly 
upon Letitia Lever, standing at 
the threshold of her cottage, the 
very picture of limp, absolute 
wretchedness. She looked up at 
him with a hunted expression in 
her eyes, which went straight to 
the heart of the old man, who had 
never had chick nor child of his 
own. 
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He went up to her with a sud- 
denimpulse. ‘“ ’Titia, my dear,” he 
began, “do ’ee mind how thee was 
wont to come an sit ’ee down by 
our vireside, when thee was but a 
little toddle, and mother were out 
to work? But us doant never zee 
thee now. ‘Tell ’ee what, Jass; us 
have zum rare good teities for 
dinner, an’ a tidy bit 0’ bacon ; an’ 
my mis’ess, her’ll be main glad, 
zo do ’ee just come along 0’ 
we.” 

There was such a look of genuine 
kindness and sympathy in the old 
man’s broad face, all covered with 
queer little wrinkles, that the poor 
girl felt any change might help to 
make life more endurable, and so 
she let him take her by the hand 
and lead her across the few yards 
which separated one door from the 
other. 

His eyes rested on the two hands 
linked together—hers so white and 
transparent, and his so brown and 
thick and horny. 

** Wonderful tackle our han’s do 
be, zure enow!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, ef zo be that I’d a’ worn 
gloves vor my thatchen, like as 
zum 0’ they vo’k do, bless ’ee, what 
a sight o’ they I’d a’ het all to 
flinders! An’ zee, my han’s be zo 
hard an’ zo vit as ever.” 

She smiled, as he had meant her 
to do, and so he got over the 
awkwardness of the introduction 
to his wife, who came forward, 
looking extra grim when she meant 
to be more friendly than usual. 
When she found that Letitia was 
coming to dinner with them, noth- 
ing could exceed the shy nervous 
delight of the old woman in wel- 
coming her visitor; but beyond 
mildly fussing about to fill her 
plate, and press her to eat, she 
had no power to express her kindly 
feelings. 

Not so the old thatcher. He 
talked incessantly, and told his 
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old stories with such a zest that 
Letitia quite forgot her troubles 
for the time being, and once or 
twice actually joined in his hearty 
laugh. She was such a young 
creature after all—barely seven- 
teen, and a child for her years. 

“A pore lot the lads be nowa- 
days, to talk o’ thiccy hard toimes, 
zimmen to I! Why, when I was 
a young chap, I minds a-goen 
along o’ vather in the waggon vor 
to take corn to Radstock an vetch 
coal back, a matter o’ vifty mile 
goen and comen. An’ vor to save 
maaster, that war t’ ould Squier, 
a-payen turnpike more’n onst over 
to Beemster, us had to be anigh 
the gaiite, an’ bide alongzide o’ he 
till the church clock had a’het 
twelve. Ofttimes ’twas bitter cold 
an’ pitch dark when us ’ood call up 
wold Bill as kept the ’pike to 
let we droo—an’ then, lawk! how 
us had to look sharp to get over to 
Radstock, an’ back to Beemster 
turnpike gaite agen, avore twelve 
o'clock o’ midnight comed round 
agen. Bless’ee, my dear, when I’ve 
a’ got back safe to hoam, I’ve a 
ben that stiff an’ clemmed wi’ cold 
that I cood’n budge, an’ vather 
’ve a had to haul I out, an’ I’ve a 
tumbled into bed wi’ all my wet 
clothes on, an’ cood’n taike never 
a bit or zup.” 

“Oh, vather would’n like that! 
He doant hold wi’ night-work,” 
said Letitia, to fill up the expectant 
pause. 

“Ay zure; zo ‘twur in my 
young days! An’ zum vo’k says 
tes hard times now,” exclaimed 
Tom Lane, triumphantly. “ Lar’ 
bless ’ee! I can tell ’ee lots more. 
How Squier used to beat I when 
I wur a bit of a chap, ef zo be 
as he cotched I in they woods 
o hisn up the Hangén. An’ 
’twarn’t no better of a Zunday, 
vor ef I zo much as let slip a 
marble on t’ vloor, or a waps, 
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comed a-buzzen agen I, lawk! 
passon, he’d a come down church, 
an’ take I vast by the ear, an’ car’ 
I up alongzide o’ he in the preachen- 
box.” 

This greatly amused his listener, 
who could not conceive their grave 
solemn curate doing anything of 
the kind. The time had been so 
pleasantly beguiled that Letitia 
was quite surprised to find how 
quickly it had passed. This was 
how the ice was broken with her 
old neighbours, and during the 
next few trying weeks she was 
thankful indeed for their kindly 
support and sympathy. 

At home there was her mother 
almost always in tears ; her father, 
whose silence was more oppressive 
than ever, and who seemed to take 
care never even to look her way ; 
while as for her brother Joe, un- 
able to face the village in this 
time of disgrace, he had taken 
himself off and enlisted. 

Hephzibah Lane had carried 
her charity so far as to offer to go 
down to “shop” for Ann Lever, 
and do her “arrants” for her; 
but this the poor woman was too 
proud to accept, and she went 
about as usual amongst her neigh- 
bours with a set face and a bleed- 
ing heart. 

Meantime the day fixed for the 
wedding was rapidly approaching, 
and many were the jovial bets 
amongst the men as to whether 
the bridegroom would turn up or 
not. For the most part the 
opinion in Combe Dallwood was 
against his doing so. But what 
caused folks to wonder most of 
all was the report that ’Titia, in- 
stead of cheering up now that all 
was going to turn out well for 
her— much better than she de- 
served, they said—did not ap- 
preciate her good fortune, but be- 
came more miserable every day. 

This was quite true; and on 
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the third and last Sunday of her 
banns being published, when she 
had gone in next door to sit a bit 
with her old friends, she broke 
down altogether. 

“Doant ’ee take on zo, lass,” 

said the old thatcher, kindly. 
‘* Now you’ve a-ben axed in church 
dree times, an’ you'll be wed all 
right come Wen’sday, an’ have a 
new hoam, an’ us’ll gi’ thee yon 
chiney mug wi’ the vlowers round 
un.” 
“No, no, Daddy Lane,” cried 
the girl, passionately. ‘I doant 
want no wedden; I doant want 
never to zet eyes agen no more on 
that Caleb Thornden. I do hate 
’un, that Ido. An’ he doant care 
vor I; tes only that our Squier 
an’ his measter over to Steynford 
have a-made ’un come.” 

She had spoken her mind at 
last, and the violent outburst of 
sobbing which followed seemed to 
relieve her. 

Old Tom and Hephzibah looked 
at each other in dismay. What 
was to be done? All their long 
experience of life was at fault 
now ; for much as they pitied the 
poor girl, yet they could suggest 
no other solution of the difficulty. 
In the face of this tragic passion, 
an irrelevant remark was all that 
occurred to the kind old man— 

“Ay, zure enough; our Squier 
he do be a bit masterful, times ; 
but, Lor’ bless ’ee! tes nought to 
what his granfer, t’ ould Squier, 
‘ud a done. Why, in they days 
us cood’n zo much as call our 
hoams our own, vor us was allers 
a’bein a-changed about. ‘Iwas 
my wold mother used to zay, vor 
her were that spry wi’ her tongue, 
‘’Tes dreven out and heven out, 
an’ us be huffed an’ roughed an’ 
scuffied about, till zo be as us be 
carr’d down street to churchyard 
an’ covered up, an’ then they caint 
heave we no more.’” 
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“‘ An’ that’s where I do want to 
be,” cried the poor child, with a 
sudden outburst of weary longing ; 
**T do want to be let bide in peace, 
safe away vrom the likes o’ he.” 

She could not forgive the cruel 
wrong which she had suffered in 
her heedless ignorance, and the 
forlorn creature spoke the truth 
from her inmost heart when she 
said that she would rather be dead 
than wed. 

But the eventful Wednesday 
morning came at last, and with it, 
to the surprise of most people, the 
reluctant bridegroom turned up. 
He had a good situation as shep- 
herd over at Farmer Mitchell’s, 
and he had no mind to lose it, 
though he could not understand 
why all this fuss should be made 
about nothing. If, however, the 
powers that be were so set upon 
it, why he would marry the girl ; 
but as to his future intentions 
after the wedding-day he kept his 
own counsel. 

So Caleb Thornden was at 
Combe Dallwood, waiting inside 
the old Norman porch of the 
quaint village church as the clock 
struck eleven o'clock. He had 
walked over all the ten miles from 
Steynford that morning; and to 
brace himself for the unusual 
effort, he had refreshed himself 
more than once at a public-house 
on the way. 

As for poor little ’Titia, she 
would never have summoned up 
courage to fulfil her part, and go 
to meet him, on the chance of his 
turning up, but for the chivalrous 
support of her old friend Tom 
Lane, who gave up a day’s work 
and wages to go down the village 
street to church with her. 

**Doant ’ee never let ’en zay as 
*twur thy vault thee warnt wed, 
"Titia, an’ that ‘twas thee as 
would’n hav’un,” was his anxious 
warning, 
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As for her own father and 
mother, neither of them appeared 
at the ceremony. Timothy Lever 
had gone off at daybreak as usual 
to his horses, and had not returned, 
though his daughter had turned 
many wistful glances up the road 
in hope of seeing him; and Mrs 
Lever could not bring herself at 
the critical moment to face her 
neighbours. 

Never was there a sadder wed- 
ding. The bridegroom was sullen, 
and almost defiant in manner, and 
the unhappy bride’s answers were 
scarcely audible for her sobs. 

Old Hephzibah, who had fol- 
lowed her husband at a distance, 
shyly kept at the far end of the 
church, under the tower, with 
the group of children and other 
lookers-on ; but her poor old head 
shook more than ever as she cried 
for very sympathy. 

At length the registers were 
signed, and “Letitia Thornden” 
received a copy of her “ marriage 
lines,” and the doleful little pro- 
cession made its way out through 
the shadowed porch into the sun- 
shine without. As they reached 
the churchyard gate Caleb paused 
for a moment and quietly lighted 
his pipe, and so with a jaunty air 
went smoking up the village street, 
never so much as looking back 
towards his wife or speaking a 
word to her. She, poor creature, 
—the very picture of wretchedness 
in her bridal gown of purple stuff, 
—kept her head bowed down, and, 
shunning the curious looks of the 
passers-by, crept along close under 
the hedgerow all fragrant with 
wild roses. It was a glorious 
summer day, and all the wealth 
of flowers in the cottage-gardens 
as she passed them—above all, the 
blood-red snapdragons and the tall 
white lilies, which peeped over the 
wall—seemed to flout her in her 
misery. 
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Old Lane, who had lingered 
behind, from a delicate instinct, 
not to anger the sulky husband by 
ill-timed meddling, could not resist 
speaking his mind to Hephzibah, 
who had made bold to join him. 

“Did e’er a one ever zee sich a 
graceless lout? Could’n he zay a 
kind word, an’ walk up street arm- 
in-crook wi’ she, pore lass, on her 
weddin’-day? ’Tell ’ee what, mis- 
sus; I’d best not go a-nigh that 
chap, or I'd gi’un what vor wi’ 
they eirms o’ mine.” 

His wife nodded in approval, 
but she quickened her steps, for 
her heart misgave her as to how 
much more ignominy the hapless 
girl could endure. 

Meantime the ill-mated couple 
had reached the turn of the lane, 
and were close against Cuckoo 
Corner, when the bridegroom sud- 
denly came to a stop, quietly took 
his pipe out of his mouth, and, 
turning to his meek little follower, 
said in a thick voice, speaking to 
her across the road— 

“T be a vair man, ’Titia; an’ 
I’ve a-kep my word to meister, 
an’ a big vool I be to a done it. 
But, look ’ee, I beaint a-gwine to 
take no miswords vrom thy vo’k. 
Zo here I'll zay good-bye to’ee ; go 
thy ways, an’ J’!1 be off to hoam.” 

He paused for a moment, evi- 
dently expecting remonstrance or 
entreaty ; but the girl never looked 
at him. She only gave one startled 
cry, and then with faltering steps, 
blindly feeling for the open door 
of the cottage, she staggered for- 
wards. In another instant she 
would have fallen, but her mother’s 
quick ear had caught the sound of 
her approach, and hastening to her 
on the wings of love and pity, she 
caught her in her arms, and clasped 
her to her breast. 


The radiant flush of blossom in 
garden and orchard had fulfilled 
its promise and faded away ere it 





ripened into fruit beneath the sum- 
mer sun; the golden grain had 
been reaped and garnered, and 
the autumn breeze had swept and 
eddied round the village till the 
trees were stripped of their leaves, 
and stood up gaunt and bare 
against the wintry sky. 

Slowly and sadly the days had 
passed at Cuckoo Corner, for one 
trouble after another had fallen 
upon the Lever family. Timothy, 
the bread-winner, had the mis- 
fortune to have his leg broken by 
the kick of a restive young cart- 
horse, early in the autumn. After 
receiving the weekly allowance for 
a month from his club, the pay- 
ment had stopped for want of 
funds, as so often happens with 
village clubs, It was a hard win- 
ter, and the poor man had been 
reduced so low as to apply for 
parish relief; but even this had 
been refused him, on the ground 
that Letitia and the baby ought 
to be supported by her husband. 

Joe, the younger son, had nearly 
broken his mother’s heart by going 
off, like his brothers, to enlist for 
a soldier, driven away by the 
scandal at home. As for Letitia 
herself, she had been desperately 
ill, and had only slowly struggled 
back to life. Then she had taken 
a chill in the damp cold cottage, 
which was close above the water- 
meadows, from whence a heavy 
malarious mist always rose at fall 
of day when the sun went down. 

It was just a week before Christ- 
mas, and the girl was sitting once 
more at her favourite place, in 
Hephzibah Lane’s chimney-corner, 
with the child on her knee. She 
looked but the shadow of her 
former self; her features were thin 
and pinched, there was a feverish 
flush on her cheek, and at times 
her voice was broken by a hard 
cough, She was full of excite- 
ment in telling the old people 
about her sister's visit the day 
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before—as once again, in a bitter 
emergency, Polly, representing the 
common-sense of the family, had 
come to the fore. 

‘Tes clean and wholly useless 
vor to talk to she,” said the weaker 
sister. ‘Her do tell I as tes all 
my fault, an’ us caain’t goo on no 
more this way: vather he do get 
no better, an’ mother be most 
worn out, what wi’ all the caddle, 
an’ fretten zo vor Joe; an’ the 

arish, he won’t help we, an’ zo 
us'll be all a-took in t’ Union avore 
long.” 

’Titia broke down at this point 
and began to cry, adding through 
her sobs, ‘‘ An’ her do zay as I mun 
go an’ live along o’ Caleb.” 

Old Tom shook his head thought- 
fully, and presently remarked, in 
a low voice, looking steadily into 
the fire all the time— 

“ Zimmen to I, her’ve a got a 
lot o’ sense, have Polly. I minds 
what a spry peart little maid her 
was, an’ what a mort’ o’ work her 
did, when t’ ould grannie were ill 
a-bed.” 

To tell the truth, Polly, like a 
wise woman, had taken the old 
man into her confidence, and 
pointed out that things were go- 
ing from bad to worse, and that 
some change must be made. She 
took a practical, matter-of-fact 
view of the case, and urged that 
the natural solution of the diffi- 
culty was for ’Titia to go and live 
with her husband. 

“He beant a bad zort o’ chap, 
as men go, I’ve heard tell, an’ a 
wonderful hand wi’ young lambs,” 
she said; “ an’.ef zo be he do love 
they little helpless things, why, 
zure enough, he’ll be pleased an’ 
proud wi’ a baby.” 

So the elder sister argued, with 
homely logic, and quite won over 
Tom Lane as an ally, for he de- 
lighted in her shrewd mother wit. 
She felt that the affair had been 
so hopelessly mismanaged at the 
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time of the wedding, by the inter- 
ference of the Squire and Caleb’s 
master, that she longed to take it 
into her more capable hands. 

Her theory was that men were 
queer creatures, and that there 
wasn’t much to choose amongst 
them, but there was a right and 
a wrong way of taking them in 
hand ; and, moreover, whatever a 
woman’s lot might be, she could 
always make the best of it. She 
believed that her sister, spoilt and 
foolish as she was, would probably 
get on all right with her husband, 
if once she had a fair start ; but 
that if the poor girl were to bide 
on at home, in that damp cottage, 
with only her troubles to think of, 
and no proper food and firing, why, 
she would go off in a decline, for 
certain sure. 

So this was Polly’s plan: she 
would get Sam the carrier, who 
was a big good-tempered fellow, 
and a friend of hers, to drive her 
over to Steynford with ’Titia and 
the child on some by-day when he 
would not be going to market at 
Mere or elsewhere. It would not 
take them more than two hours or 
so to get there in the light cart, 
and they would go as suppliants, 
and not try to put Caleb Thornden 
in the wrong, but give him the 
opportunity of feeling that he was 
doing a generous deed in taking 
back his wife and child. When 
all this was talked over and ex- 
plained, old Hephzibah had timidly 
ventured to suggest an improve- 
ment—that they should choose 
Christmas Day for the venture, 
and that she should make a real 
good plum-pudding for ’Titia to 
take as a peace-offering. 

Polly smiled somewhat at this 
suggestion ; she was so overflowing 
with common-sense that there was 
very little room for sentiment in 
her composition. However, she 
was willing to humour the old 
people who had been so kind to 
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her sister, and so the matter was 
settled. 

Christmas morning dawned cold 
and misty in the valley ; but the 
hoar-frost had caught the dew on 
tree and hedge, and as the day ad- 
vanced, and the sun gleamed dimly 
out through the shrouding mist, 
every leafless branch was clothed 
with sparkling silver, till the whole 
world was transfigured in the glow- 
ing shimmering light. 

Letitia and her mother had long 
since exhausted their feeble pro- 
tests and shed their unavailing 
tears in secret. They well knew 
from past experience that Polly 
always had her own way when 
she set her mind to it, and indeed 
they were forced to own that there 
was no choice forthem. The only 
alternative would be for the old 
people to break up their home, sell 
their bits of furniture—precious to 
them as household gods—and say 
farewell for ever to all that made 
life dear to them : the homely cot- 
tage with its memories of joy and 
sorrow, the friendly greetings and 
even the gossip of their neigh- 
bours; and last, not least, the 
priceless freedom of going in and 
out, at no man’s will but their 
own. All this would be lost to 
them when once the gates of the big 
prison-like “House” should have 
closed behind them; they would 
leave all hope beyond those high 
walls, and the familiar place of 
their dwelling would know them 
again no more. This was a depth 
of misery and degradation which 
Timothy and Ann Lever could not 
face. 

It was not much past eight 
o'clock in the morning when the 
carrier’s cart came slowly up the 
lane, with the old white mare, 
driven by young Sam, a lad of 
about twelve, with a shock of red 
hair and a round good-tempered 
face. He could not manage to 
drive close up to the cottage gate, 
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for the ruts were so deep just there, 
so they had to come out to meet 
him. Letitiawas carefully wrapped 
up in a big red shawl of her 
mother’s, under which she could 
cuddle the baby up warm, and 
was hoisted up into the middle 
of the seat, where they were to 
sit three abreast — Polly on one 
side and young Sam on the other. 
Ann Lever stood at the gate in 
her purple sun-bonnet, waving her 
hand, and straining her eyes to 
watch them till the last moment 
when they disappeared into the 
mist. 

The travellers jogged on in 
silence down the village street, 
on past the church, and up the 
steep hill under the overhanging 
fir-trees, where every needle shot 
out its sparkling diamonds of frost, 
and the tall poplars beyond seemed 
to bend forward like shadowy 
ghosts in the dim gloaming, while 
all the near foreground was lightly 
covered with a silvery sprinkle of 
powdered snow. 

It was scarcely ten miles by the 
road to Steynford, and yet it seemed 
an endless drive that day ; for they 
had a hard matter to get beyond a 
walk the whole distance. As the 
boy driver cheerfully remarked— 

“’Taint nar’ a bit o’ good to 
hurry t’ wold meiire ; her’ll go 
her own pace, be ’t never zo. 
Lawk ! I mid het she wi’ a besom- 
stake, and t’ooden be no odds.” 

No doubt he spoke the truth 
from old experience. Anyhow, it 
was nearly eleven o'clock when 
the desolate little party reached 
their destination, and the villagers 
were just going into church—at 
least, they passed some children 
and a few men by the porch, who 
stared at the “furreners” with 
mild curiosity. The women were 
probably at home cooking the 
Christmas dinner, thought Polly 
with a touch of envy, as they 
drove on very slowly up the road 
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to Farmer Mitchell’s, and came to 
a full stop in front of the lonely 
cottage to which they had been 
directed as “shepherd’s hut agen 
the vold.” 

Here Letitia, who was all tremb- 
ling with cold and anxiety, was 
helped down, as soon as her sister 
had quite satisfied herself that she 
had come to the right place. Next 
a variety of queer-looking pack- 
ages were handed out, and young 
Sam was sent down to the “ Red 
Lion” to put up, with the cart 
and mare, and a bundle of good 
things for his own dinner, which 
set his face in a broad grin. 

The critical moment of the whole 
expedition had now arrived, and it 
was with a sigh of relief that Polly 
found the door on the latch; and 
though the cottage was empty, she 
knew that the owner could not be 
far away, and would soon return. 
On her way up the hill she had 
seen through a gap in the hedge 
the sheltered fold, built up with 
hurdles and straw, and she felt 
sure that “shepherd” was close 
at hand looking after his ewes. 
It was all very bare and comfort- 
less inside the low dark room, 
with only a narrow window at 
one end, cut through the thick 
wall. In the middle of the rough 
stone floor there was a deal table ; 
while two rush- bottomed chairs, 
a dresser with a few odd bits of 
crockery, a black kettle and a pot 
or two, and an old settle by the 
fireside, completed most of the 
scanty furniture. 

But Polly, nothing daunted, was 
equal to the occasion—in fact, the 
more she had to do, the more her 
spirits seemed to rise. She looked 
about and fetched wood from the 
outhouse at the back, and soon 
made up a bright crackling fire 
from the smouldering embers on 
the hearth, for the place struck 
damp and cold to her. Then she 
put Letitia on the settle in the 
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chimney-corner to feed and comfort 
the poor baby, who had woke up 
and was beginning to cry, and 
next hung the kettle on to boil 
for a cup of tea— that unfailing 
support and luxury of poor women. 
Meanwhile her deft fingers soon 
produced a change in the wretched 
place which was little short of 
magical, She seemed to have 
thought of everything, and no 
one ever knew at what personal 
sacrifice she had collected all the 
little odds and ends, which go so far 
towards turning the poorest dwell- 
ing intoa home. She nailed up a 
muslin blind in the window, and a 
strip of coloured chintz along the 
black board in front of the chim- 
ney ; laid a bright cushion on one 
of the stiff- backed chairs, and 
stuck a few sprigs of holly about 
the room. Then she carefully 
opened a roll of paper and took 
out her last treasures,—a few 
gaudy pictures, some rude en- 
gravings, and a grocer’s almanac ; 
and, making a little paste with 
the now boiling water, she stuck 
them up against the bare white- 
washed wall. This was her great- 
est triumph, and after she had 
given a touch here and there, the 
transformation was really mar- 
vellous. 

Having thus satisfied her artis- 
tic taste, she was free to devote 
all her energies to the cooking, or 
rather warming-up, of the good 
things she had brought. Before 
long, a savoury smell from the 
black pot hung over the fire, and 
from an earthen crock on the 
hearth, began to pervade the room ; 
next she took a white cloth and 
sundry small articles from her bas- 
ket and laid out the table. Then 
she set the door ajar and began to 
listen anxiously for footsteps. 

“La, dear! I do hope as shep- 
herd be a-comin zoon,” she mur- 
mured to herself, “vor it be all 
ready, an tes gone dinner-time.” 
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The genial warmth of the fire, 
before which the baby was spread- 
ing out his little pink toes, the 
hot cup of tea, and a gradually in- 
creasing interest in Polly’s doings, 
had brought a smile and a faint 
flush of colour to Letitia’s pale 
face, when the door was abruptly 
pushed open, and Caleb Thornden 
came in. He gave a great start 
at the sight of his unexpected 
guests, and looked round in utter 
amazement at the scene before 
him. He had scarcely time to 
recover himself before Polly came 
forward to meet him, with a cheer- 
ful face. 

“T do wish ’ee a Merry Christ- 
mas, shepherd ; an’ us have a-come 
to put ’ee a bit straight. It do 
zeem a pity, now,” she added, 
wistfully, “vor vo’k as be wed 
to bide apart, an’ zo I’ve a-brought 
"Titia an’ the little chap: tes all 
my doin’, zo doant ’ee lay the 
blame on she.” 

With a smile on her face, but 
trembling inwardly, the brave 
woman paused for the answer on 
which her sister’s fate depended. 
She cherished still the vague hope 
that, as he was known to be a 
good shepherd and tender with 
the lambs, there should be the 
making of a kind husband and 
father in such a man. There was 
absolute silence in the room while 
she waited patiently, but no words 
came. Caleb cast a bewildered 
glance round the cottage, which had 
an air of comfort, and a promise 
of good cheer, to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger, and his 
heart was softened. 

At a sign from her sister, whose 
quick perception realised that the 
battle was half won, Letitia timid- 
ly came up to the table, and her 
husband took his seat in silence 
by her side, while Polly made an 
excuse to fetch a stool which she 
had seen in the outhouse. She 
was in no hurry to come back, and 
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presently the shepherd, in a shame- 
faced sort of way, nudged out his 
elbow towards the baby on her 
knee, and asked— 

* What be ’un called ?” 

*‘ Caleb,” replied the poor little 
wife, almost in a whisper. 

When Polly came in and took 
her place at table, she piled up the 
man’s plate well with hot beef and 
potatoes, and finished off with 
thick slices of old Hephzibah’s 
plum-pudding. To cover the 
silence of the other two, she kept 
up a constant chatter about every- 
thing she could think of, till what 
with the good dinner and the 
lively talk, shepherd was worked 
up into quite a pleasant temper. 

Then Polly felt that her part 
was done, and she got up to go. 

“Young Sam an’ the meire ’ll 
be a-weary 0’ bidin’ down to the 
‘Red Lion’; zo now, Caleb, do ’ee 
tell I ef zo be thee wants they” — 
and she pointed to her sister and 
the child on her knee— vor to 
bide along o’ thee or not?” 

Half involuntarily the poor 
young creature had risen from her 
seat, and was beginning to wrap 
the big shawl round her precious 
burden, when —such is the con- 
trariety of human nature — pos- 
sibly that very movement may 
have decided him—he put out his 
hand to stop her. 

“No, no, ’Titia,” he cried, ab- 
ruptly, “doant ’ee go vor to leave 
I agen! Thee beaint half a bad 
lass, an’ usll jog on together 
zumways, an’ the young un too. 
Zo thee’ve a-called the little chap 
Caleb, did ’ee?” he added in 
a low tone which was almost a 
caress. 

For all her common - sense, 
Polly’s eyes were full of blinding 
tears as, with a hearty kiss and 
a mute farewell to her sister, she 
slipped away, leaving the husband 
and wife to “dree their weird” 
like other folks. 
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ROADSIDE SINGERS AND COVERT WARBLERS. 


I.—ROADSIDE SINGERS. 


Asove all other migrant song- 
sters ranks the sober - plumaged 
bird which for so many genera- 
tions has had a romantic repu- 
tation peculiarly his own, the 
nightingale, or “Voice of the 
night.” Merle, mavis, and plain- 
song cuckoo have all claimed a 
large amount of notice, but the 
nightingale is essentially the poet’s 
favourite. There are beautiful 
legends and traditions, which are 
still believed in by those who live 
beneath the shadow of green trees, 
referring to the nightingale; in 
fact, each county that the bird 
visits has its own nightingale lore. 

In the southern parts of Eng- 
land this fine singer may be seen 
first about the middle of April ; 
but this will depend on the weather, 
for migrants are very often about, 
yet do not show themselves. The 
cock-birds are the first to come 
over, and the hens follow. It is 
not yet quite settled whether they 
migrate in company, or come, so 
to speak, in dribblets: my own 
opinion, formed from a close obser- 
vation of their habits, is that they 
come anyhow, in very loose order. 
I do not assert this, but only give 
the opinion for what it is worth. 

It is well known that on their 
first arrival they have been found 
close together on the shore in num- 
bers, but they may have dropped 
down miles apart in the first in- 
stance. One bird will call to 
another for a long distance until 
they get in close company; and a 
certain district, or even a particu- 
lar patch of saline vegetation, may 
be for a few hours all alive with 
certain birds, and these only ; and 
then they are gone again, and not 
one will you find. ‘Birds of a 





feather flock together,” and “any 
port in a storm,” are very old but 
very true sayings. Tired-out birds 
must rest for a time, and they do, 
when they can go no farther. 

The nightingale is not sociable 
—that is, it does not mix with 
other birds of its kind: you will 
see it alone, as a rule, excepting 
when the young are out of the 
nest. Then the parents and their 
brood may be seen in company. 

It is local, too, in its habitat, 
even in those districts that are 
favoured by it. A certain amount 
of warmth and moisture are neces- 
sary for its wellbeing. A copse- 
bank close to a hollow, under 
some hill with a southern aspect, 
suits him well: never a nightingale 
yet was heard to sing on, or we 
ought to have said over, sour 
ground, The full meaning of the 
term sour ground I cannot well 
explain in writing, but there are 
certain stretches of land where 
nothing will prosper, not even 
vermin so called, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. And this un- 
kind state of things extends even 
to the pools of water. Carp will 
live nearly anywhere but in these 
pools which are here and there; in 
the sour district they are dwarfed, 
with heads on them like cod-fish. 

You may hear our bird pouring 
his music out as you jog along the 
road ; for he sings in the daytime, 
although many think that night is 
the only time when his voice is 
heard. You will hear him as 
much one time as another, by day 
or by night; you can watch him 
singing, too, for secluded the bird 
may be, but no one can say that 
he is exactly shy. 

His song is over for a time, and 
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he has dropped down to feed. 
Just out of curiosity you look over 
the hedge at his haunt. A tiny 
rill from the meadows runs through 
that small copse which is carpeted 
with blue-bells ; and, yes, there is 
a cottage and garden, half hidden 
by the trees that shelter it. 

Some main roads, although still 
kept in good order, are not much 
frequented. At one time the roads 
from London to Dover, Portsmouth, 
and Brighton, for instance, were 
travelled over day and night by 
coaches and her Majesty’s mails ; 
you can go now for miles and 
miles without seeing more than 
your own shadow in front or by 
the side of you-—in fact, the lonely 
way gets wearisome. Steam has 
altered matters in all directions 
for the better. Some of those 
roads through Sussex are as 
long, the natives say, as a “wet 
week,” whatever that length may 
be. They certainly do run in 
front of you without a turn for a 
long long way, and Sussex miles 
even now, in some districts, are 
proverbial for good measure. 

In this favoured woodland coun- 
ty, I have found the bird under 
notice to be to a certain extent 
local, as it is elsewhere. There isa 
plaintiveness about the bird’s song ; 
it is not jubilant, like that of the 
merle or mavis. Often have I list- 
ened to that voice of the night in 
the heart of the woodlands when 
others were sound asleep. No 
one, however, can call it a wood- 
land bird—very few nightingales 
can claim that title in the full 
sense of it; but just on the bor- 
ders, near to man but not quite 
close to him, this singer will stay 
for a time. 

It is a fact, now well known, 
that the bird is not so numerous 
in places well suited to it as it 
was a few years ago. Trapping 


for dealers has had nothing in the 
least to do with this; certain 
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favoured spots and districts have 
for their very beauty been pur- 
chased and built on: setting on 
one side the natural beauty of the 
surroundings, the simple fact of 
the birds singing and nesting there 
was a guarantee that no sour 
ground was about. There is a 
vast amount to be learnt at times 
by taking heed of so-called trifles. 
If, in the course of necessary al- 
terations, hedge-banks that have 
soil of a generous nature are 
cleared away, nothing can replace 
the insect life that once harboured 
there, and certain soft-billed birds 
must have certain insects. 

Caged nightingales do not, as 
some think, require covering up 
to make them sing,—that idea, like 
many more connected with kept 
birds, is simply ridiculous; but 
the amount of care and thought 
required, when they are kept as 
pets, to make birds of this kind 
happy would hardly be credited. 
When winter comes, all kinds of 
expedients have to be resorted to, 
so that their food may in some 
measure resemble that which they 
would forage for and procure in a 
state of nature. But it is well 
worth all the time spent to see the 
full-eyed bird ruffle himself out and 
cock his head on one side before he 
comes down from his perch to take 
some dainty from your fingers. 
It is necessary for some natur- 
alists to keep certain creatures for 
a time, in order to disprove ideas 
about them which have unfor- 
tunately got into print. Insects, 
small fruits, and berries compose 
his bill of fare in their seasons, 
and when our small fruits are ripe 
the nightingale is ready to visit 
his winter quarters in other lands, 

The blackcap, blackcapped-fau- 
vet, or mock-nightingale, as it is 
sometimes called, is another singer 
by the roadside. This bird is shy 
to a degree, but he will sing near 
a road, a carriage-drive, or a path, 
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warbling his rich notes out. These 
are not all his own, for he mimics 
other birds—at least, so far as 
my own hearing can be trusted. 
Thickly foliaged trees are pre- 
ferred, where he can sit and sing 
to his heart’s content, all unseen. 
If a clump of trees are on a lawn 
in front of some homestead, there 
you will hear the bird wail it out 
all day long—for, like the hedge- 
sparrow, the blackcap does sing at 
times in a wailing fashion ; in fact, 
so close is the resemblance between 
these two birds at times, that if 
you are not able to see the bird 
that the song comes from, you 
could not tell one from the other, 
and this, no doubt, is a bit of the 
blackcap’s mimicry. The bird’s 
notes are loud, clear, and rapid ; 
there is not a note of the black- 
bird’s song in it all, but you may 
detect some very like those softer 
notes that the thrush gives out at 
times when the evening falls. 

Country quietness may have 
much to do with impressions, so 
far as the strength of the song of 
birds in relation to the small 
bodies the sounds proceed from is 
to be considered; but more than 
once have I stopped in astonish- 
ment at the volume of sound pro- 
ceeding from the throat of a black- 
cap, just overhead, by the side of 
a road. 

Like the song of Master Shuffle- 
wings (the hedge-sparrow), you 
hear no preparatory chirps or 
twiddles ; out it rolls for the bene- 
fit of those who are privileged to 
hear it. The nightingale you may 
watch, but this bird is difficult to 
inspect with your glasses, for cover 
he will have when he sings. 

In summer heat, when those 
restless, inquisitive, sharp-biting 
creatures, the fox-terriers, are for 
a short time fast asleep in the old 
court-yard, which is shaded over 
by plane and chestnut trees; where 
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not even the clink from a stable- 
pail is heard to break the silence 
from under the cool green leaves,— 
that rich song comes with startling 
distinctness. 

His times for coming and going 
are the same as those of his larger 
relative first noticed. Some mem- 
bers of this species have been seen 
here in winter ; but this is hardly 
worth notice, for many birds of 
the migrant class have been met 
with at different times in severe 
weather. Late broods, accidents 
that all birds are liable to more 
or less, and mild winters, may 
account in some measure for these 
variations, But there is no in- 
fallible rule or reason to go by, for 
that large plover the stone-curlew, 
a southern migrant certainly, has 
been shot to my knowledge in 
most severe weather. This bird 
was not injured in any way, and 
when it fell to the shot I had it, 

The garden-warbler, a bird about 
the size of the whitethroat, but quite 
distinct from it, loves dearly to 
babble out his song close to the 
highroad. A low stone wall to 
divide the garden from the road, 
and one or two thick shrubs and 
bushes, are quite enough for him— 
in fact, all that he requires; and 
in one or other of them he will 
sit and sing to his mate from morn- 
ing to night. If there is plenty of 
traffic on the road, all the better ; 
the tramp of foot-passengers and 
the roll of wheels appear to excite 
him to fresh exertions, and he can 
hardly get it all out fast enough. 

Other singers and warblers, be- 
longing more or less to the same 
family, we might mention ; but my 
purpose in this article has only 
been to direct attention, before 
fresh improvements cause them to 
flit far away, to these three famous 
roadside singers—the nightingale, 
the blackcap, and the garden- 
warbler. 

3.N 
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II,— COVERT WARBLERS. 


Where large heaths and com- 
mons run continuously for miles, 
broken by ponds, pools, and wet 
plashes, well covered by thick old 
furze-coverts and thorn-bushes— 
both white and black—in such dis- 
tricts you may expect to see the 
‘“‘fuz-wren,” the Dartford warbler, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the 
fire-eyed chat. As the bird was 
first noticed at Dartford, or near 
it, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, it has derived one 
of its names from that slight acci- 
dent; but ornithological research 
from that date has extended in all 
directions, and, at the present time, 
although from the small creature’s 
habits it must be to a certain ex- 
tent local, several places in Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire 
are known to us where it may be 
called abundant, taking into con- 
sideration its hideling ways. The 
colouring of the bird is as quiet as 
its way of living; it is dark grey 
above, has a fan-shaped tail, is 
slightly edged with white on the 
outside feathers, the breast is warm 
chestnut, and the under parts are 
a dull white ; and from the tip of 
its bill to the end of its tail it 
measures five inches. No wonder 
that the natives on the borders of 
Surrey have christened this bird 
the “fuz-wren.” When his haunts 
are invaded, or the little fellow 
thinks that they are in danger of 
being so, his excitement is some- 
thing to look at. He is all fuss 
and flutter; darting out of the furze 
and hanging over it, with his tail- 
feathers spread out and his crest 
raised, he chatters out his Cha-che- 
che-che, Cha-cha-che-che-cha, as fast 
as he can get it out. Specimens of 
the birds I could have had very 
frequently, as well as their nests 
and eggs; but I do not collect or 
procure specimens of any wild 





creature for others, nor will I give 
the exact directions of the locali- 
ties I wander over at times, for 
very good reasons, 

Old locks and miles of water- 
meadows are close to the fuz-wren’s 
haunts. All our water traffic is 
not yet done with, for sleepy barges 
still come from below, out of the 
west, into the river Wey. 

It is a wild district, and to a 
great extent a lonely one: wild 
ducks and teals spring from bogs 
and waters now as they did in 
Gilbert White’s time, although 
lines of railways cut through the 
country. With the exception of 
the red-deer—these are gone—wild 
life remains much like it was one 
hundred years ago; and some of 
the people are really, so far as 
their ideas run on certain subjects, 
which it is not quite expedient to 
mention, very like their forefathers 
were. 

Snipes and woodcocks nest round 
here as they have always done; 
but it was not to see these long- 
billed bog-runners that we roamed 
there lately from morning to night 
—for they breed close to my own 
home—but to watch, so far as it 
was possible to do it, the grey- 
backed, rufous-breasted Dartford 
warbler. 

Entomologists would have rare 
finds in this district, for the fuz- 
wrens were busy; but the cover 
was, as one of the natives observed, 
“too rank tu git in.” I quite 
agreed with him on that point. 
Natter-jack toads are to be seen 
travelling along at a rare rate, in 
fact you might sayatarun. There 
is as much difference in the move- 
ments of this striped natter-jack 
and those of the common toad as 
there is between the paces of a 
cart-horse and a trotter. 

Red vipers are too numerous 
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here, if the truth must be told,— 
the largest not more than fifteen 
inches long, and some only ten. 
You can take their measure when 
you have killed them, but you cer- 
tainly will not do so before. They 
hiss and swish about quite near 
enough to be pleasant, when you 
are looking for other creatures ; 
their movements are remarkably 
rapid. 

Insect plagues are, as might be 
expected, troublesome here—ticks, 
horse - flies, stouts, and midges ; 
there are others, but the four 
mentioned are quite enough. In 
case our readers, or at least some 
of them, should come in contact 
with those we have indicated, let 
me suggest the remedies. If you 
find ticks fixed on you about the 
size of small peas, sometimes larger 
ones, it is useless to try and pull 
them away; that would be dis- 
astrous. Carry a small bottle, 
with a feather run through the 
cork, filled with olive-oil and par- 
affin in equal proportions. Pass 
the feather over their bodies, if 
they fix on you, and they will 
drop off at once. Pull horse- flies 
in two—that is the only thing you 
can do with them; and after one 
experience of their torture you 
will kill every stout you can get 
at, which is easy enough. As to 
midges, don’t go where they are 
if you can help it, only when neces- 
sity compels; but the mixture we 
have used will give relief in all 
cases. <A flask of whisky will 
never be out of place or in the 
way. Practical natural observa- 
tions are charming, but the hard 
work entailed in making them is 
at times arduous. You may have 
the very best water-tight boots 
that can be made, but after hours 
of plashy tramping your feet get 
chilled: then take your socks or 
stockings off, moisten the feet of 
them with whisky, put them on 
again, and lace your boots up; 
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take a nip of the creetur as medi- 
cine, and off you go again all right. 
For provender, oatmeal biscuits 
are about the best you can carry : 
a square meal is not to be thought 
about before your day’s work is 
done; and even if you required 
one, you could not get it where I 
have been recently, simply in 
order that I might look at a small 
dull-coloured bird. Moths of some 
size I know the furze-chat catches 
and kills; so do some other birds 
when the chance offers, for I have 
seen the wings of hawk-moths 
pulled from the bodies of their 
owners. What may be under 
those furze thickets in the shape 
of insect life, only the birds that 
live and shelter there know. Once, 
and once only, I crawled into one 
of these sanctuaries, and I have 
not the least desire to repeat the 
experiment ; for what with one 
mishap and another, things were 
too much for me. 

In the drier parts of fuz-wren 
land that active reptile the smooth 
snake or coronella can be seen, 
looking, when it has freshly cast its 
skin, like a living band of smoked 
mother-of-pearl. 

It will be long before any altera- 
tions of importance can or will be 
made in this district, for directly 
you are out of Surrey you find the 
confines of a royal forest near you. 
The district above indicated is 
within a few miles of the river 
where, as the Arthurian legend 
has it, the Lily Maid of Astolat, 
after her death, was carried up- 
ward on the flood. 

The grasshopper- warbler, cricket- 
bird, or cricket-chirper, haunts spots 
of a moister and, if possible, more 
lonely nature than the one already 
described. On wide commons, all 
glistening with summer showers, 
when the rain has ceased I have 
heard him reeling off his song 
in some thick tangle that drooped 
over the water-filled wheel-ruts in 
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the rough common road. There is 
something uncanny about it at 
times. All, or nearly all, the stock 
out at feed will be resting as if by 
one consent: with the exception 
of some patriarchal goose that is 
hanking out a warning to some 
straying gosling, all is as quiet as 
it can be, for birds do not always 
sing, atmospheric changes affecting 
them greatly. But our cricket-bird 
reels away contentedly enough. 

Just to refresh our memory, we 
cautiously pelt him out of his sanc- 
tuary, and then for a few moments 
we can see a bird about the size of 
the furze-wren, with a fan-shaped 
tail, greenish-brown with dark 
streaks on the upper part of it, of 
a lighter tint on the breast and 
under side, fussily darting here 
and there, as if it did not know 
where to pick out the thickest bit 
of tangled cover, within a few 
yards of it, for it never moves far 
away, pelt or thresh it out as you 
will. 

How many times in the course 
of long years have I looked over 
the gate leading from one lonely 
farm into a main road near my 
present home ! 

There was the house, and the 
rambling old stackyard beyond, as 
quiet as a place could well be, 
when all work was over for the day. 
If it was dry you might see one or 
two hares cross the road, or a part- 
ridge run towards the hedge, in 
passing into the fields beyond, but 
this would be about all, for it was 
what is called a wet lane. Wide 
ditches ran on either side of the 
green stripes that bordered the 
cart-way, and these were completely 
covered in by all the tangle that 
flourishes in such localities. Moor- 
hens, rails, and snipes used to run 
there ; the farmer’s son springed 


them ; and that wet lane, with all 
its rough coarse tangle, was one 
of the favourite haunts of the 
“ reeler.” 

Here, too, we have listened to 
the song of the woodlark, after the 
tree-pipit had done his trilling for 
the day, and have compared the 
notes of the fern-owl with those of 
the grasshopper-warbler near to us. 
One was like the rattle of a pike- 
winch going out at speed, the 
other was like the soft winding up 
of a roach-reel. Grasshopper- or 
cricket-like the note or trill has 
been called, but there is a wide 
difference, you will find, if each 
has been heard near to the other. 
Even the mole-cricket—little fris- 
ky pigs will half plough a moist 
meadow up in order to get these, 
if permitted, mole-crickets being to 
them what sweets are to children— 
has a different note to the reeler. 
The nest and eggs of this bird I 
saw two days before my article 
was commenced ; they had been 
placed in the tangle of a very old 
orchard. 

Insects form the principal food 
of this species, which in one re- 
spect differs from the Dartford 
warbler. The latter bird remains 
with us all the year round, the 
grasshopper-warbler is a migrant. 
In pursuit of the rarer birds—or 
we had better say the shyest, for 
birds are only rare comparatively 
speaking—I have lately been led 
into places of great beauty, quite 
away from all tracks or paths of 
any kind. Not that life is abun- 
dant in such places, for it is not 
so; indeed all I have seen that 
might be called worth seeing, with 
very few exceptions, has come be- 
fore me not far from the dwelling- 
places of man. 

A Son or THE MARSHES, 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—MELITTA’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


Wuen Phemie woke next morn- 
ing the bed by her side was empty, 
for Leo was an early riser, and had 
already left the house before eight 
o'clock, in order to visit his horses, 
whose stables were situated at some 
little distance from the lodgings. 

Seen thus by daylight, the bed- 
room looked fully more bare and 
cheerless than it had done on the 
previous evening. 

‘But that is of course only be- 
cause it is not yet arranged,” she 
said to herself, while getting up. 
“When I have unpacked all my 
toilet things, and procured what is 
necessary, it will look quite differ- 
ent, and it will be all the more 
amusing arranging things for my- 
self.” 

When Phemie, after having risen, 
summoned the Stubenmddchen for 
her morning bath, she was met by 
a blank uncomprehending stare of 
amazement, and so, resigning herself 
to the inevitable, had momentarily 
to content herself with such refresh- 
ment as was to be extracted from 
the very modest sized basin with 
which she had already made ac- 
quaintance on the previous even- 
ing. Unpacking her trunk, she 
selected a myrtle-green cloth cos- 
tume, trimmed with rows of plain 
black braid, as the most suitable 
attire for this dark and gloomy 
day—one of those plain correct-look- 
ing dresses so rarely seen out of 
England, whose greatest charm lies 
in their perfect cut and severe sim- 
plicity. A small Scotch pebble 
brooch confined the white linen 
collar at the throat, and her dark- 
brown hair, drawn back tightly 
behind the ears in a compact 
knot, shone like burnished copper 





at the edges when caught by the 
light. 

Entering the dining-room in quest 
of breakfast, Phemie perceived a 
curious figure, which, standing with 
its back turned towards her, appeared 
to be busied with a spirit-lamp on 
the sideboard. A dingy maroon-col- 
oured dressing-gown of ample shape- 
less form, and terminated at neck 
and wrists by some frillings of rather 
dubious white lace, was surmounted 
by a night-cap shaped somewhat like 
an extinguisher. 

As Phemie opened the door the 
figure turned round in her direction, 
disclosing a sallow parchment face, 
framed in by the night-cap strings 
tied firmly beneath the chin, from 
which, nevertheless, there had es- 
caped a few sparse elf-locks of rough 
grizzled hair. 

About to accost this person with 
some question regarding breakfast, 
Phemie checked herself just in time 
as the jingling sound of heavy keys 
struck upon her ear with an already 
familiar sound, and looking more 
closely at this curious figure, a sort 
of incredulous recognition began to 
dawn on her mind. Was it indeed 
possible that this dingy and un- 
kempt apparition was identical with 
the majestic black-robed dame of 
the previous evening? could it in- 
deed be true that a German lady 
of unquestionable position should 
at any hour of the day or night per- 
mit herself to be seen outside her 
own bedroom in a costume which 
no respectable English cook, let 
alone a housekeeper, would have 
condescended to wear? were the 
questions which confusedly shot 
through Phemie’s mind during two 
or three seconds while she stood 
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staring stupidly with very wide-open 
eyes. 

“Good morning, my dear,” said 
the lady, seeing that Phemie made 
no effort to move from the thresh- 
old. “TI trust you have rested well 
this first night under your own 
roof ¢” 

“Oh yes — rather,” stammered 
Phemie, still a prey to bewilder- 
ment, not at all understanding the 
reason of this matinal visit, but 
distinctly conscious of a feeling 
of relief as she saw that Madame 
Kronenfels did not attempt to em- 
brace her. 

“J thought I would just run 
down to see about your breakfast, 
as your servants are yet scarcely 
broken in to regular habits. Lisi 
the cook has gone off to market, 
and Anna will have the beds to 
make.” 

“You are very kind,” said Phemie, 
rather constrainedly. 

“Your coffee is just ready, and I 
have only still the milk to boil,” 
went on the old lady, turning back 
towards the sideboard. 

“Please don’t!” exclaimed Phe- 
mie, with a ring almost of pathos in 
her voice. ‘Indeed I do not re- 
quire any boiled milk, so pray do 
not trouble yourself on my account.” 

“‘ No trouble at all,” said the old 
lady, briskly, as she prepared to 
pour the milk into the enamelled 
sauce-pan placed above the spirit- 
lamp, in which act she was, how- 
ever, intercepted by young Baroness 
Wolfsberg, who with some difficulty 
contrived to explain that she loathed 
and abhorred boiled milk fully as 
much as the orthodox Jew can be 
supposed to detest the flesh of swine, 
and that severe indisposition would 
probably ensue were she to attempt 
to do violence to her inclinations in 
this respect. 

Still shaking her head over the 
young Englishwoman’s unaccount- 
able whims, Madame Kronenfels for 
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the present renounced all further 
attempt to fathom her tastes, and 
sat down opposite Phemie to watch 
the progress of the meal. 

No snowy damask decked the 
dining-table this morning, for the 
idea of wasting a clean tablecloth 
at this early hour of the day, when 
there was no one there to see it, 
would have seemed unpardonable 
and senseless extravagance in the 
eyes of any true German Hausfrau. 
The piece of shining brown wax- 
cloth spread over the board, and 
adorned at the edges by a castellated 
bordering stamped in black, was in 
every way a far more useful and 
serviceable article, since it did not 
betray unsightly stains of egg or 
coffee, any taint of which suffices 
to destroy the purity of the fair 
frail damask whose innocence is as 
lightly tarnished as woman’s virtue. 
Two small white jugs, filled respec- 
tively with coffee and its accom- 
panying cream, were placed before 
Phemie, along with a saucer con- 
taining four lumps of sugar, besides 
a silver basket heaped full of those 
appetising white breakfast - rolls 
which are a spécialité of Austria, 
as well as the remains of that same 
piece of butter—now much hacked 
and mutilated —that had figured 
on the supper-table the previous 
evening. Plates there were none, 
and with some reluctance Phemie 
had to resign herself to ply her 
knife backwards and forwards be- 
tween the butter-dish and the piece 
of roll she held in her fingers. 

“You are very smart, my dear,” 
said the old lady, putting on her 
spectacles and looking at Phemie 
across the expanse of the brown 
waxcloth which divided them, and 
evidently quite as much impressed 
in contrary fashion at Phemie’s ap- 
pearance as the latter had been on 
catching sight of the old German 
lady’s déshabille. “ Are you ex- 
pecting any visitors this morning 
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already, that you have made your- 
self so grand?” 

“Grand!—visitors?” said Phemie, 
glancing from Madame Kronenfels’s 
night-cap to her own plain morning- 
dress. ‘* Why, this is the gown I 
put on every day in rainy weather. 
There is surely nothing grand about 
it?” 

“But it is quite new,” objected 
the lady, with a distinctly disap- 
proving glance at Phemie’s neat 
figure, “and it fits you like a 
glove.” 

“Yes, I think myself it is rather 
well made,” said Phemie, modestly. 
“T am glad you find it pretty.” 

“ Humph,” returned the German 
matron ; then after a pause she 
added, “ But do you not think you 
would feel much more comfortable 
in a dressing- gown like mine for 
going about the house in the morn- 
ing t” 

Phemie could not wholly repress 
a shudder, but fearful of letting her 
thoughts be read too plainly, she 
hastened to qualify it by saying— 

“Oh, but I have not been ac- 
customed to wear a dressing-gown 
at all. I have brought a tea-gown 
with me, but I should never think 
of putting it on before afternoon 
tea-time.” 

“Tt seems such a waste to wear 
anything so pretty and becoming in 
the morning at home, where there 
is no one to see you.” 

“No one?” exclaimed Phemie, 
flushing up; “but there is Leo. 
Does he count for nobody?” 

The old iady’s features now re- 
laxed into a sort of grim smile. 

“So that is the reason—ah, now 
I understand. Yes, to be sure, you 
are still in the Plitterwochen, my 
child ; but soon you will see that a 
woman has more important duties 
than merely to dress up all day to 
please her husband. And Leo is 
not that sort of man either. He 


never could remember dear Melitta’s 
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dresses, and it is not likely that 
his memory has improved since 
then.” 

Phemie finished her breakfast 
almost in silence, for she was be- 
ginning to be aware that although 
the conversation was carried on in 
German, she and Madame Kronen- 
fels were speaking two totally dif- 
ferent languages, in which neither 
could understand the other. 

When breakfast was over Madame 
Kronenfels, with a certain solem- 
nity of mien, which would doubtless 
have been more impressive had her 
dress been more in keeping with 
the occasion, detached the jingling 
bunch of keys from her waistband 
and handed them over to Phemie. 
Just so might the holder of a con- 
quered citadel deliver the town keys 
to his victor ; only it is to be hoped, 
for the dignity of history, that no 
vanquished castellan ever delivered 
up the keys to his conqueror at- 
tired in night-cap and dirty maroon 
dressing-gown. The speech, how- 
ever, which accompanied the pre- 
sentation left nothing to be desired. 

“Here, my daughter, it is my 
duty to make over to you the house- 
hold keys, which I have only held 
in proxy pending your arrival, and 
which I now lay down in your 
hands, trusting that in you they 
will find as faithful and vigilant a 
guardian as would have been my 
dear Melitta, whom the Lord was 
pleased to take away from us eight 
years ago,” 

‘*T shall try not to lose them, if 
that is what you mean,” said Phemie, 
rather frigidly, for somehow the re- 
iterated mention of the dead Melitta 
was not calculated to increase her 
enthusiasm on the subject of house- 
keeping just then. 

“Lose them! Why, of course I 
do not suspect you of any such 
wanton thoughtlessness : who ever 
heard of a woman losing her house- 
hold keys unless she had previously 
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lost her head as well?” said the old 
lady, gravely. 

‘‘ But there are so many of them,” 
said Phemie, turning over the large 
heavy bunch between her fingers in 
some perplexity. “I wonder if I 
shall ever succeed in remembering 
which is which?” 

“*T will teach you, my dear. See 
here : this big one in the centre is 
the key of the wood-cellar, and the 
smaller one alongside opens the 
inner compartment, where the beer 
and wine are stowed away. The 
two steel keys with twisted handles 
belong to the linen - presses, and 
all those medium-sized ones belong 
to other wardrobes and chests of 
drawers. Then here is the key of 
the dining-room sideboard, of the 
writing-table, the bookcase, the 
china-cupboard, the sugar-case, and 
the bread-box. These are the prin- 
cipal ones which it will suffice you 
to learn just now. The others I 
will teach you by-and-by.” 

“The bread-box?” asked Phemie, 
wonderingly. ‘“ Do you really lock 
up the bread as well?” 

** Of course,” said the lady, brisk- 
ly suiting the action to the word, as, 
taking back the keys from Phemie’s 
hands for a moment, she proceeded 
to empty the remaining breakfast 
rolls into a black japanned tin box 
which stood on the sideboard, clos- 
ing the lock with that vigorous re- 
sounding click which to the ears of 
a true German housewife is the 
very sweetest music on earth. 

* And now let us go to see the 
drawing-room, before we visit the 
storeroom and cellars,” she said, 
giving back the keys to Phemie. 
‘I think you will be pleased to see 
how beautifully it is furnished.” 

She threw open the door of the 
next apartment, and Phemie, follow- 
ing closely on her steps, beheld a 
large, cheerless, three - windowed 
room, which, though containing a cer- 
tain amount of furniture apparent- 
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ly just discharged from the shop of 
an exceedingly obsolete upholsterer, 
could not in any acceptation of the 
word be described as “ furnished ” 
according to English ideas. The 
polished floor, dyed of an offensive- 
ly yellow gingerbread colour, was 
guiltless of carpet, save for a place 
in the centre, where, upon an oblong 
piece of Brussels of a staring con- 
ventional pattern, were placed a 
large cumbersome sofa, four arm 
and six smaller chairs, all covered 
with bright paroquet-green reps, 
and ranged with mathematical pre- 
cision around a polished oval table 
on which two albums, and a tall 
china lamp standing upon a Berlin- 
wool mat embroidered with coloured 
glass beads, were the only orna- 
ments. A grand pianoforte occupied 
one side of the room, while the op- 
posite wall on either side of the 
dining-room entrance was filled by 
a couple of upright bookcases of 
walnut-wood, through whose glazed 
doors might be read the names of 
such classic authors as Schiller and 
Goethe, Kant and Hegel, Hartmann 
and Schopenhauer, without whose 
support no self-respecting German 
family can be supposed to exist. 
The two spaces between the three 
windows were respectively filled 
up by an exceedingly insignificant 
writing-table, and a column of imi- 
tation marble serving as pedestal 
for a plaster-of-Paris group  re- 
presenting the immortal Schiller 
and Goethe lovingly entwined, 
and in the act of ingeniously 
crowning each other’s heads with 
laurel wreaths. On the walls, 
which were decorated in a large 
sprawling pattern executed appar- 
ently in washing blue, half-a-dozen 
pictures in staring gilt frames had 
found place in batches of two. Thus 
on the centre wall, alongside the 
single mirror which the room con- 
tained, its gilt frame carefully pro- 
tected from dust by a covering of 
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yellow tarlatane, were a couple of col- 
oured lithographs representing the 
Austrian Emperor and Empress, he 
stern and she simpering, and both 
with the self-same impossibly small 
waists : Goethe’s Lotte cutting bread 
and butter acted as vis-d-vis to Schil- 
ler’s Don Cesar cutting his bro- 
ther’s throat. The connection be- 
tween the last two pictures, hang- 
ing above the bookcases, was some- 
what less apparent, and they had 
probably been coupled together 
rather because they happened to be 
of a size than by reason of any in- 
ward affinity. Napoleon crossing 
the Alps was the subject of one of 
these pictures ; while the second one, 
showing a wooden-faced peasant 
girl being led, apparently greatly 
against her will, to the bedside of a 
distinctly consumptive young man 
who is rapturously stretching out his 
arms to embrace her, bore the more 
seductive title of “ Die Liebe als 
Ara.” The three windows which 
faced the street were draped with 
curtains of imitation white lace, re- 
plete with starch, and descending 
from gilt cornices which, like the 
picture and mirror frames, were 
smothered in coverings of yellow 
gauze. 

Madame de Kronenfels now took 
out a large white linen pocket-hand- 
kerchief whose mere sight was sug- 
gestive of that steady, copious, 
methodical discharge of tears of 
which German women alone have 
the secret. 

“All the things you see here 
were dear Melitta’s,” she managed 
to explain between two heavy sobs ; 
“they were bought for her outfit, 
and have never been put into use, 
but I knew that Leo would be glad 
to receive them from me as a wed- 
ding gift.” 

“It was very kind of you,” said 
Phemie, trying bard to infuse some 
warmth into her tone, ‘‘ but I fear 
it must be painful to you to see 
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your daughter’s things in another’s 
possession.” 

‘“‘ Extremely painful,” agreed the 
old lady, accompanying the asser- 
tion with a fresh burst of weeping, 
“but I considered it my duty to 
make this sacrifice of my feelings, 
and it is better this way than if the 
things were to be sold to strangers 
after my death. You, I trust, will 
always value these relics as they 
deserve.” 

*T shall try,” said Phemie, rather 
constrainedly, and feeling acutely 
conscious that the extreme ugli- 
ness of the said relics would greatly 
increase the difficulty of the effort. 

“Tt is a comfort to think that 
Leo will never be able to enter the 
room or sit down on one of those 
chairs without being reminded of 
dear Melitta,” went on the mother, 
in quavering accents. 

Phemie hardly seemed to con- 
sider this to be such a very great 
advantage, for she endeavoured to 
effect a diversion by feigning an in- 
terest in the plaster-of-Paris group 
between the windows, as she turned 
to Madame Kronenfels with some 
question regarding its signification. 

The boundless surprise produced 
by this query had the instantaneous 
effect of checking the old lady’s 
tears. 

“ Grosser Himmel, mein Kind /” 
she exclaimed, in accents of pro- 
foundest astonishment, “why, where 
can you have been brought up not 
to have heard of our immortal poets 
Goethe and Schiller?” 

Phemie now endeavoured to ex- 
plain that she had indeed heard of 
the gentlemen in question, but not 
having the pleasure of their personal 
acquaintance, she had failed to re- 
cognise their portraits at first sight, 
and had certainly not expected to 
find them here installed in such 
familiar fashion. She had no ob- 
jection to Schiller and Goethe in 
the abstract and in their proper 
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places, but their plaster-of- Paris 
effigies woke small enthusiasm in 
her heart, and she felt their intru- 
sion into the domestic circle to be 
superfluous. Too truthful by nature 
to affect admiration where she felt 
the reverse, yet unwilling to appear 
ungracious, she now directed her 
attention to the only really unob- 
jectionable piece of furniture in the 
room. 

“The piano seems very fine,” she 
said, turning to the instrument, and 
attempting to raise the lid, which 
however resisted her efforts. 

“Tt is locked,” said Madame 
Kronenfels. ‘You will find the 
key on the chain along with the 
others. This was dear Melitta’s 
piano, you know, and it has never 
been unlocked since her death. But, 
of course, you can open it now, if 
you wish to try the tone,” she added, 
with an air of concession. 

‘No, thank you,” said Phemie, 
turning away abruptly from Melitta’s 
piano. “If it has not been touched 
for so long it will probably be out 
of tune.” 

To Phemie’s slightly jaundiced 
mind to-day, there were other things 
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out of tune besides the piano, and 
each further object she examined in 
the course of her tour of inspection 
round the drawing-room seemed to 
contain some jarring note or subtle 
element of disharmony. When she 
wished to examine one of the book- 
cases, she was again informed that 
it was locked, and on the key being 
produced, was forced to admire one 
by one all Melitta’s favourite vol- 
umes ; and when she sought refuge 
in a tapestry footstool, whose design 
represented a rather undersized bull- 
finch rashly attempting to swallow 
@ preposterously large cherry, which 
must infallibly have choked it, 
again Melitta’s name was dinned 
into her ears. 

“This, too, is dear Melitta’s 
work,” said Madame Kronenfels, 
holding up this masterpiece for 
nearer inspection. ‘She was so 
clever with her fingers, and had 
such an elegant taste in needle- 
work.” 

“The whole room is full of 
Melitta,” said Phemie to herself, 
impatiently. ‘I wonder whether 
I shall ever succeed in getting rid 
of her!” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—TAKING ROOT. 


Tear up a young sapling from its 
native soil to plant it out in a 
strange garden ; bestow on it all 
the necessary conditions of rich soil, 
genial sunshine, pure atmosphere, 
and soft spring showers, and it will 
not droop and pine away, as the 
poets are fond of telling us when 
they draw pathetic comparisons be- 
tween the fate of a transplanted 
human being and that of the up- 
rooted sapling. Any fairly healthy 
plant, devoid of morbid tendencies, 
will soon succeed in adapting itself 
to these altered circumstances ; its 
roots will stretch or contract as the 
case may be, the branches develop 


according to the precise shape of the 
surrounding enclosure, and it will 
display quite surprising energy and 
ingenuity in sometimes overcoming, 
sometimes yielding to the surround- 
ing obstacles. 

The same definition holds good 
with regard to the human plant 
which finds itself removed from 
everything that had hitherto been 
familiar, and abruptly called upon 
to learn new habits, new customs, 
and a new language. Many and 
various are the difficulties to be 
overcome in all such cases. There 
are things to be learnt and to be 
unlearnt which come very hard to 
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certain natures ; cherished habits 
to be relinquished, and other unfa- 
miliar and uncongenial customs to 
be taken up and practised; but, 
after all, man, and still more woman, 
is gifted with singular adaptive 
power, and, when required to do so, 
can achieve wonders in the way of 
assimilation. 

And so it was with Phemie. By 
the time she had been settled a few 
weeks in her new home, she had 
already lost the first oppressive feel- 
ing of strangeness, and had even 
contrived to impart some small 
degree of taste and refinement pre- 
viously wanting to many details of 
the household. 

This was not, however, accom- 
plished without some difficulty, and 
many were the expressions of sur- 
prise and disapproval she had to 
encounter, on the part of her pseudo- 
mother-in-law, at each new encroach- 
ment upon German habits and pre- 
scribed usages. Frau von Kronen- 
fels, who was of North German 
extraction, was deeply imbued with 
the thrifty and parsimonious spirit 
of her race, and could not easily be 
got to understand that beauty and 
utility need not always be at vari- 
ance in this world; nor could she 
overcome the lurking impression 
that a woman who likes to make 
her house and person attractive 
must surely be devoid of solid prin- 
ciples. 

Leo himself had been somewhat 
surprised when Phemie, about a 
week after her arrival at Salzburg, 
had hesitatingly asked him whether 
he did not find their drawing-room 
terribly ugly. 

“Ugly?” he returned, in a tone 
which clearly showed that the idea 
thus presented to his mind was 
utterly novel and unfamiliar. “I 
cannot say that I find it so; but 
then, you see, no room can be ugly 
to me when you are in it.” 

‘“ Nonsense, Leo!” said Phemie, 
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who was just then far too intent on 
the object she had at heart to notice 
the caress which accompanied the 
words. “Just look at those blue 
walls, the green chairs, and those 
staring gilt frames, and deny if you 
can that it is all terribly, desperately, 
hopelessly hideous ! ” 

Leo looked puzzled. 

“ Why, what is wrong about the 
room? It seems to me to be fur- 
nished pretty much the same as the 
drawing-rooms of most married 
officers in the regiment. The chairs 
and sofa are covered with just the 
same reps as the Immhausens have 
got, only theirs is red instead of 
green, and Major Konig has gota 
similar statue of Goethe and Schiller 
just a size smaller than ours.” 

“That is just it. Our drawing- 
room is exactly as ugly as all the 
others, and I feel that it would 
make me miserable to have to live 
in it.” 

Leo now looked seriously alarmed. 

“ Dear me! I had no notion that 
the colour of one’s furniture had 
anything to do with being happy.” 

“It is not the colour only. It is 
that the whole room has neither 
expression nor character about it. 
You must surely have noticed that 
our English drawing-rooms were 
very different from these ones.” 

‘There were more things to be 
knocked down, if I remember right ; 
but I am not sure that that is an 
advantage. Don’t you remember 
the evening I upset a gipsy-table 
covered with china pug-dogs at 
Colendar Park? and how I was 
always tripping over the sprawling 
tiger-skins at Laird’s Hill?” 

“There are some things that 
might be knocked down here with 
advantage,” remarked Phemie, sotto 
voce, with a vicious little side-glance 
at her enemies Schiller and Goethe. 

“ But what can we do now?” 
went on Leo, reverting to the ori- 
ginal point of discussion. ‘ We can- 
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not change the colour of the chairs 
or ungild the picture-frames ?” 

“T can do a great deal if you 
will only give me carte blanche to 
turn everything topsy-turvy and re- 
arrange according to my own ideas.” 

‘*‘ Was tausend / I had no notion 
that I had married such a revolu- 
tionary little woman,” exclaimed 
Leo, laughing. ‘Of course you are 
welcome to put the chairs on the top 
of the piano, and make the book- 
cases stand on their heads, if it 
makes you any happier. Only,” he 
added more seriously, and as though 
with an afterthought, “‘I trust you 
will manage to make your changes 
without quite breaking Madame 
Kronenfels’s heart. The poor old 
lady has really no other pleasure in 
life remaining but that of gloating 
over her daughter’s memory, and 
it would certainly hurt her to see 
everything connected with Melitta 
completely swept away.” 

“‘T shall try,” said Phemie, more 
soberly, feeling that the task would 
not be quite so easy as she had 
supposed, but determined, never- 
theless, to persevere in carrying out 
the proposed reforms. 

And so she did, and by the time 
her arrangements were complete no 
one would have recognised the 
gauntly stiff apartment of a little 
while ago. The furniture had been 
grouped about in less conventional 
fashion, blue cretonne covers effec- 
tually disguised the staring hue of 
the paroquet-green reps, while the 
oppressive amount of gilding on 
frames and cornices was judiciously 
tempered here and there by drapings 
of the same hue instead of the repul- 
sive swathings of orange tarlatane. 
Their Austrian Majesties, along with 
the bloodthirsty Don Cesar and 
the bread-and-butter Lotte, had all 
been got rid of at one fell swoop. 
Napoleon alone, reprieved in con- 
sideration of the engraving being 
a really good copy of Delaroche’s 
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celebrated picture, was now kept 
in countenance by some of Mr 
Dalrymple’s water-colour sketches, 
and a few photographs, all framed 
alike with simple rods of dark- 
stained wood. The glass doors had 
vanished from the bookcases, and a 
few of the volumes removed from the 
shelves were now littered about in 
elegant disarray upon little wicker- 
work tables which filled up avail- 
able corners. Mindful of Leo’s in- 
junction, Phemie had, however, not 
dared to banish the two great Ger- 
man poets from the premises, but 
had contented herself with relegat- 
ing them to the darkest corner of 
the room, where, partially shrouded 
in a great sheaf of dried palm-leaves 
and brown-tinted grasses, they 
loomed out white and ghostly be- 
tween the blades, with a subdued 
and chastened glory. The most hid- 
eous achievementsof Melitta’s needle 
had been rendered less obtrusively 
conspicuous, and their places occa- 
sionally supplied by some of those 
elegant trifles which would seem to 
be indispensable to any true Eng- 
lishwoman. 

Of course the old German lady 
moaned and lamented, and could 
never be got to understand why 
the things that had been considered 
good enough for her darling Melitta 
should fail to satisfy the capricious 
young woman who had usurped her 
daughter’s place. The idea of well- 
bound volumes which had been 
bought for sterling money, many 
of them Pracht-Exemplare, as she 
plaintively informed Phemie, being 
left upon open shelves, exposed to 
all the perils of possible dust and 
cobwebs, seemed to her no less than 
sacrilege ; nor was she able to divest 
herself of a latent idea that a fabric 
which had cost but eighty kreutzers 
a-yard was far too ignoble to be 
admitted into an elegant salon ; and 
that to conceal the beautiful green 
rep, worth at least six times that 
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sum, beneath the ticking covers, 
was a proceeding as wildly insane 
as it would be to wear a rich satin 
gown under a mean cotton petti- 
coat. 

Madame Kronenfels mostly con- 
tented herself with melancholy 
shakes of the head and profound 
sighs whenever forced to witness 
something that ran counter to her 
most inrooted prejudices ; for she 
very soon found that all her argu- 
ments were powerless to check this 
wrong-headed young woman’s insane 
impulses. Despite her usually calm, 
almost languid exterior, Phemie 
was possessed of considerable latent 
obstinacy, and had long since made 
up her mind that she was not going 
to allow herself to be tyrannised by 
this old lady merely because she 
happened to be the mother of Leo’s 
dead bride,—though, out of con- 
sideration for her husband’s feelings, 
she would usually avoid coming 
into open collision with German 
customs and prejudices. Some- 
times, however, circumstances 
proved to be too much for her 
self-control, as may be seen from 
the following scrap of conversa- 
tion which took place between the 
two ladies one gloomy November 
afternoon. 

Madame Kronenfels, who was 
fond of popping in promiscuously 
upon Phemie at all sorts of unex- 
pected moments, with perhaps a 
lurking unacknowledged hope of 
detecting Melitta’s rival engaged 
in some nefarious occupation, had 
found Phemie lying down in her 
bedroom with a bad headache. 
Not having happened to enter this 
apartment for some time, she was 
considerably surprised to see that 
here too, as in the drawing-room, 
most of her own carefully-prepared 
arrangements had been overturned. 
With a large new japanned bath in 
one corner, and a white muslin 
flounced toilet-table in the other, the 
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chamber certainly no longer resem- 
bled an orthodox German bedroom. 
Experience, however, having already 
taught her the futility of open cen- 
sure, she disguised her feelings as 
best she could, and there was only 
a very slight touch of constraint in 
her manner as she inquired after 
Phemie’s health. She could not, 
however, refrain from letting her 
eyes wander curiously around, tak- 
ing stock of every new umfamiliar 
object, as well as of the absence of 
certain former familiar ones; and 
after having in turn scrutinised 
both the new japanned bath and 
the muslin-flounced dressing-table, 
mentally branding the one as in- 
decently large and the other as 
frivolously flimsy, she delivered 
herself of the following unexpected 
remark ;— 

“Where is your bridal wreath? 
I do not see it anywhere.” 

The question sounded slightly 
irrelevant, to say the least of it, and 
so it appeared to Phemie, who 
replied in some surprise— 

“My bridal wreath? Do you 
mean the orange blossoms I wore 
at my wedding?” 

‘Yes, of course; what else should 
I mean? Where have you put 
it?” 

“Put it? Why, I left it a 
Laird’s Hill naturally, along with 
the other things I didn’t need.” 

“Then perhaps it has been for- 
gotten. Why don’t you write home 
and tell your sister to send it out 
to you?” 

“ Why should she doso? Chrissy 
knows quite well that I do not 
want it.” 

** And do you mean to say ”—the 
old lady’s voice was now trembling 
with suppressed indignation—“ do 
you actually mean to say that of 
your own free will you have 
separated yourself from such a 
precious relic?” 

“But what on earth should I 
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now do with my wreath of orange 
blossoms?” asked Phemie, more 
and more surprised. “I can’t be 
married all over again, you know.” 

“Do with it? You should have 
it framed under glass, to be sure, 
and then hang it up over your 
husband’s bed. That is what every 
German woman does.” 

Phemie’s headache was really very 
bad, but this last remark tickled 
her sense of the ludicrous so irre- 
sistibly as to send her off into a 
fit of laughter so violent as to be 
absolutely painful. 

“Surely you cannot be serious,” 
she gasped, as soon as she had 
recovered breath sufficiently to 
speak. “Have my wreath framed 
and hung up, did you say? What 
an absolutely repulsive notion! 


Why, it sounds exactly like Red 
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Indians decorating their wigwams 
with their enemies’ scalps!” 

Madame Kronenfels, however, 
was seriously offended. 

** Of course,” she replied, rising 
with extreme dignity, “if you 
choose to jeer at our holiest and 
most beautiful customs, I cannot 
prevent it, but at least I need not 
remain here to listen to you. Poor 
Leo! to think that he should have 
married a woman who sets so little 
value on what should be her 
proudest and most sacred emblem ! 
Now, if dear Melitta had been in 
your place 14 

But Phemie was laughing again, 
she really could not help it: the 
idea of a framed and glazed bridal 
wreath hung up over her hushand’s 
bed was far too overpowering to be 
resisted. 





CHAPTER XXXIV.—FAMILY EVENTS, 


After this episode Madame de 
Kronenfels’s visits down-stairs were 
rather less frequent, to Phemie’s 
considerable relief, for she felt now 
more at liberty to follow her own 
instincts in many things, instead of 
having continually to solve the 
delicate problem of attempting to 
balance English comfort against 
German sentiment, so that neither 
should be damaged in the process. 

It is not our intention to follow 
step by step all the phases through 
which Phemie had to pass before 
she succeeded in adapting herself 
to her new surroundings. After a 
little time and a good many blun- 
ders, she managed to grasp the most 
necessary rudiments of German 
housekeeping as practised in fam- 
ilies of circumscribed means. She 
had schooled herself to feign an in- 
terest in the price of single radishes 
and cucumbers, and no longer felt 
bewildered when called upon to pro- 
nounce off-hand how many ounces 


of beef or veal would be required 
for some particular dish. 

The two German servants, on their 
side, were on the whole not dissatis- 
fied with their young English mis- 
tress ; for although, to be sure, she 
had some rather crazy fads on the 
subject of cold water and open 
windows, and though Lisi the 
cook could never make out why 
Baroness Wolfsberg objected to 
having her practising interrupted 
in order to appreciate the beauty of 
a reeking joint of butcher’s meat 
insinuatingly displayed upon the 
pianoforte, nor why she preferred 
to drink a trashy cup of tea in the 
afternoon instead of a substantial 
Weisser Kaffee ; these peculiarities 
were amply condoned for by the 
more humane treatment of the Eng- 
lish régime, in pleasing contrast to 
the iron inflexibility of certain Ger- 
man housewives who have reduced 
the starvation of their menials to a 
perfect fine art, and who seem to 
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consider themselves vaguely de- 
frauded of their legitimate rights 
if ever a servant happens to look 
well-fed or happy. 

Phemie’s social relations with the 
officers of the regiment and their 
wives were likewise productive of 
many surprises. It was strange to 
learn that under pain of giving 
mortal offence to every married 
officer in the regiment, she must 
call upon his wife within a month 
of her arrival, precisely at twelve 
o'clock on a Sunday, attired in a 
bonnet and long-trained silk gown. 
To wear a round hat on that occa- 
sion would have been considered as 
a downright insult, and the lady 
who, on paying her return call to 
Phemie’s house, had not been direct- 
ly solicited to take a place on the 
centre sofa, would assuredly not re- 
enter that house again. 

Upon the whole, however, the 
young couple troubled their heads 
but little as to what their neigh- 
bours said or thought of them ; for, 
as Leo philosophically remarked, 
whatever you do or leave undone, 
they are sure to take offence, and 
consequently, instead of attempting 
the futile task of pleasing every- 
body, it is far simpler and wiser 
to begin at once by only pleasing 
ourselves. 

And please themselves they ac- 
cordingly did, the more so as 
Phemie’s state of health presently 
gave them a good excuse for with- 
drawing from society and declining 
all invitations to balls or parties. 
The only person who would prob- 
ably have attempted to disturb their 
privacy, Baroness Gabelstein, was 
absent from Salzhurg this winter. 
Riki Giffingen had developed a bad 
cough during the latter part of the 
autumn, and as the doctor had im- 
peratively prescribed a southern cli- 
mate, she had gone to spend the 
winter at Meran under the guard- 
ianship of Baroness Gabelstein, to 
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whom the arrangement was particu- 
larly welcome. 

Left, therefore, pretty much to 
their own resources, the young 
couple took long drives and walks 
in the neighbourhood of the town, 
and explored its many curiosities, 
and in the evening Leo mostly read 
aloud from the works of some Ger- 
man novelist or poet, while Phemie 
was engaged in the fabrication of 
an embroidered tea-cosy or a set of 
point -lace tidies for the drawing- 
room, 

Sometimes both books and work 
would be laid aside and opinions 
interchanged as to what had just 
been read. Their views were rarely 
the same; but, strange to say, instead 
of proving a source of disunion, these 
diversities of opinion only seemed 
to give additional zest and piquancy 
to the reading. Never before had 
Leo been so keenly aware of the 
vital difference existing between 
English and German sentiment, as 
when reading aloud to his wife 
certain poems which had formerly 
been perused together with his de- 
ceased fiancée. He well remembered 
how Melitta had listened with moist 
eyes and heaving bosom to things 
which in Phemie aroused neither 
emotion nor admiration, but merely 
the cool remark that there was a 
great deal too much sugar and honey 
for her taste in German poetry, 
and that many of the finest pro- 
ductions of the German muse would 
be greatly improved by a judicious 
decimation of the osculatory allu- 
sions. 

“Really, Leo, I cannot go on with 
that novel of Spielhagen,” she said 
one day. “I counted fifty-seven 
kisses in the first volume alone, and 
goodness knows how many more are 
coming, for that sort of thing usually 
gets worse in the second and third 
volumes, and this book has got 
six!” 


‘She has no soul!” sighed Mad- 
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ame Kronenfels, who had happened 
to overhear the remark. 

But Leo did not appear to be 
greatly disturbed by this sinister 
verdict. 

“Oh, her soul is all right,” he 
calmly replied, “only, you see, it 
happens to be an English and not 
a German one.” 

To all appearances, therefore, and 
despite the prophecies of the many 
kind friends who are always fond of 
discovering clouds on the conjugal 
horizon not visible to the principal 
parties, the German soul and the 
English one appeared to be getting 
on remarkably well together. Hap- 
pily and peacefully the winter wore 
on towards spring, bringing along 
with it an infinity of small joys and 
pleasurable experiences, though un- 
marked by any occurrence of special 
interest to outsiders. Two events 
alone concerning members of their 
respective families deserve to be 
here recorded. 

The first piece of news was con- 
tained in a letter from Chrissy, who 
early in December had accompanied 
her father to his usual bachelor 
home in the West Indies. 


“You ask me whether I have 
seen any birds of paradise or flying- 
fishes?” wrote that frank and prac- 
tical young lady in a letter to her 
sister, dated January 3. ‘“ Birds of 
paradise, indeed! as if it was for 
that sort of rubbish that I had come 
out here. There was only one thing 
that I cared to discover in these 
islands, and now I have found it 
—something decidedly more useful 
than a bird of paradise, but at the 
same time often harder to capture 
than a flying-fish. In this case, 
however, the fish was only too 
willing to be caught, and I hooked 
him the day before yesterday to our 
mutual satisfaction at the top of the 
Devil’s Sugar-loaf—a pointed moun- 
tain near here, where a picnic-party 
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had been arranged for New Year’s 
Day. I wonder if you will guess 
who it is; and I have a good mind 
to send off this letter without telling 
you the name, and leave you in 
suspense till the next mail. But 
perhaps you may happen to re- 
member that your old admirer, Mr 
Blushwood, has a property adjoin- 
ing papa’s; and as he came out 
here a fortnight ago to look after 
some business details, we have met 
upon several occasions. At first he 
was disposed to be cool and distant 
on account of your refusal, but I 
succeeded in making an impression 
upon him by the skilful manner in 
which I bandaged up the wounded 
paw of his favourite terrier; and 
what finally finished him off the 
day before yesterday was to see me 
ride a kicking and plunging mule 
up the Devil’s Sugar-loaf. The 
beast in question had already kicked 
off two other ladies earlier in the 
day, and it was a mere toss up that 
I did not share their fate; but, 
after all, as I calculated, the risk 
was worth running, and the event 
has proved how right I was. As 
he helped me to dismount at the 
top of the mountain, he contrived 
to whisper the all-important ques- 
tion into my ear, to which I re- 
turned a direct and unequivocal 
reply, and five minutes later we 
were calling each other George and 
Chrissy just as glibly as though we 
had been engaged for years. 

“I suppose my delicate-minded, 
refined elder sister will be exces- 
sively shocked at the want of ro- 
mance about the whole affair; but 
then I never set up to be romantic, 
but only practical, and you cannot 
deny this marriage to be essentially 
practical, since it meets the require- 
ments of three different persons: 
Mr Blushwood wants a wife, papa 
wants to get rid of his daughter, 
and I want to be independent. 
There now! can you deny that 
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my marriage settles all these diffi- 
culties triumphantly, cutting three 
separate Gordian knots at one fell 
swoop ?” 


The letter went on to say that 
the eminently practical young bride- 
elect had yet further simplified 
matters by suggesting that as the 
one gentleman was as ardently de- 
sirous to call her his own as the 
other unquestionably was to re- 
linquish his claims upon her per- 
son, it would meet both their views 
if the marriage took place without 
delay. It had therefore been settled 
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that their wedding was to be cele- 
brated six weeks hence, and that 
their journey back to England was 
at the same time to do duty as a 
honeymoon trip. The clothes she 
required could just as well be pur- 
chased after her marriage as before, 
and if they made haste they might 
still come in for a few good runs at 
the end of the fox-hunting season. 
The other piece of news related 
to Poldi Wolfsberg. He had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining admission to 
the Teutonic Order, and it was 
settled that he was to be dubbed 
knight at an early date in May. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—POLDI’S VOWS. 


Leo and Phemie went up to 
Vienna in order to assist at Poldi’s 
Ritterschlag—that is to say, the 
ceremony of his being dubbed a 
knight of the Teutonic Order. There 
were no other near relations of the 
Wolfsbergs to take part in this 
family event, and to Phemie the 
matter bore a peculiar interest from 
the thought that but for her, Leo 
and not Poldi would be in the posi- 
tion of pronouncing the vows that 
were to bind him to a single life. 
Even now, at the end of nearly 
eight months of wedded happiness, 
she could not sometimes refrain 
from a little shudder as she thought 
by what a tiny flimsy thread her 
fate had then hung in the balance. 
If she had not written that letter to 
Baroness Gabelstein, or if the letter 
had gone astray, then their lives 
must irrevocably have been spent 
apart ; even if too late, Leo had be- 
come aware of her love for him. 

Poldi, however, did not seem to 
be much oppressed by the thought 
of his approaching vows, as he did 
the honours of Vienna to Phemie, 
who had never yet been in the capi- 
tal. He made a first-rate cicerone, 
and as he escorted them about to 
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theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment, he was invariably in the high- 
est of spirits, and frequently pro 
voked Phemie’s laughter by the 
humorous ignorance he so unblush- 
ingly displayed regarding classical 
or historical subjects. 

“Tf you want to be shown the 
museums or the arsenal, or anything 
learned of the sort, you must find 
some other guide,” he warned them 
at the outset of their peregrinations. 
“You know I don’t set up to bea 
Samuel.” 

‘Ts it Solon or Solomon you are 
trying to say?” put in Leo slyly. 

*“T haven’t the slightest idea. 
Either will do, I am not particular. 
All I wanted to remark is that 
science is not in my line, but that 
if you want to receive the most 
reliable information regarding the 
circus or opera, or amusement of any 
kind, I’m your man. I can tell you 
to a nicety which of the trapeze 
performers at Ronacher’s are worth 
looking at, and whether the latest 
operette at the Wieden is a failure 
or success. I have made good use 
of my novitiate, I can tell you.” 

“You are really incorrigible 
said the elder cousin, with a mix- 
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ture of amusement and annoyance. 
“Will you never learn to be serious ? 
And surely it is high time that you 
gave up making mince-meat of all 
the heroes and events of ancient 
and modern history in this blood- 
curdling fashion. In less than half- 
a-dozen years you will become cap- 
tain, and what will people then say 
to such an ignoramus ?” 

“Oh, once I am captain then it 
is all right, because, of course, it is 
taken for granted in our country 
that a captain knows everything, 
and that by some mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence wisdom and 
rank always go hand in hand. A 
cavalry lieutenant, on the contrary, 
requires to know nothing but how 
to distinguish a horse’s points, and 
to criticise a ballet-dancer’s legs. 
So that really we ignorant folk and 
you wiseacres are precisely in the 
same boat. At present my know- 
ledge would be of no earthly use to 
me—rather a disadvantage, in fact ; 
and once I have got the three golden 
stars on my collar, no idiot of a 
Philistine will ever dare to ask me 
which is the greatest poet, Faust 
or Goethe? and whether it was 
Napoleon or Paris that ran away 
with St Helena?” 

Both Phemie and Leo laughed, 
but Phemie could not help saying— 

“TI wonder how you can be so 
cheerful and talk such nonsense, 
when you think of what is going to 
happen the day after to morrow.” 

** Well, nothing particular is going 
to happen, in point of fact, except 
that I shall have rather a hot fore- 
noon when they dress me up in all 
that medieval tomfoolery.” 

‘** But does not the thought that 
you are about to bind yourself down 
irrevocably to a single life almost 
frighten you?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” laughed Poldi ; 
“why, that is the pleasantest part 
of the whole business—except the 
money, of course. I shall feel ever 





so much safer when I have burnt 
my Rubicon behind me.” 

“The Rubicon was a river,” re- 
marked Leo, drily. 

“ Was it really? Now I always 
fancied it wasaship. Well, never 
mind, the principle is the same; and 
all I meant to say is, that once it is 
known that I am really not to be 
had, young ladies will give up trying 
to marry me, and I shall then be 
able to enjoy myself a little without 
always having to look out for nooses 
or pitfalls.” 

“Dear me!” said Phemie with 
mock sympathy, “‘ was it really as 
bad as all that? And are you actual- 
ly driven to take refuge in lifelong 
vows as an antidote to women’s 
wiles ?” 

“ Upon my honour, I don’t exag- 
gerate ; just ask Leo if it is not all 
gospel truth? The names of the 
women that have very nearly pro- 
posed to me is simply legion. In 
fact, you were about the only young 
lady I ever came across who did 
not try to flirt with me; but then, 
of course, it is the privilege of your 
nation to be eccentric.” 

“Then have you really never felt 
as if you would be glad to exchange 
your liberty for a married life?” 
asked Phemie, thinking of that 
scene in the Salzburg museum of 
which she had been the accidental 
witness. 

“ Never for a moment !” exclaim- 
ed Poldi emphatically. ‘I have 
danced perilously near to the edge 
of the abyss, I know, and have even 
toyed with the noose that was 
dangled insinuatingly over my head, 
but a wholesome instinct of self- 
preservation has always held me 
back at the eleventh hour, for I 
know that I should have made an 
execrable husband, though possibly 
an ideal Courmacher.” 

On the morning of the day fixed 
for the ceremony of Poldi’s Ritter- 
schlag, Phemie was sitting alone in 
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her room at the hotel putting some 
last touches to her dress, while Leo 
had gone out to purchase cigars for 
himself and a bunch of flowers for 
his wife. Phemie was looking ra- 
diantly pretty this morning, as, 
sitting before the looking-glass, she 
adjusted upon her brown hair one 
of those exquisitely chic little Vien- 
nese bonnets, composed of a simple 
wreath of double violets, surmount- 
ed by a lace rosette resembling a 
gigantic white butterfly that had 
settled there by mistake. 

Presently the chambermaid ap- 
peared to say that a young lady 
outside desired to speak to Baroness 
Wolfsberg immediately, and close 
upon the messenger’s heels there fol- 
lowed Riki Giffingen, looking dusty 
and travel-stained and evidently in 
a state of extreme agitation. 

“Ts it true?” she exclaimed al- 
most before the door had closed be- 
hind the departing chambermaid,— 
“is it really true that Poldi Wolfs- 
berg is to be knighted to-day ?” 

“Yes, it is true. Leo will be 
here directly to fetch me to the 
ceremony.” 

Riki hid her face in both hands. 

“Then I have come too late!” 
she said in a broken voice. ‘I only 
read of it in the papers last night 
at Graz, and came on here at once 
by the night train. Of course I 
knew that he was thinking of en- 
tering the Order, but I had no no- 
tion that it was so terribly immin- 
ent. I fancied the ceremony would 
not take place till autumn—and I 
thought—I hoped ” she broke 
off, too much agitated to finish the 
phrase. 

“Poor Riki! I am so sorry for 
you,” said Phemie compassionately, 
as she took hold of one of Riki’s 
cold hands between her own ; “ but 
indeed you must not take this too 
much to heart. Poldi is a very 
good fellow, but he would not have 
made you happy. Only the other 
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day he said to me that he would 
have been an execrable husband. 
You will find some other man who 
will value you more than he has 
done.” 

Riki shook her head. 

**T shall never care for any other. 
Call it insane if you like, but I 
would rather have shared a crust of 
bread with him than riches with 
another man. But now that is all 
over,” she added after a little pause. 
“He has made his choice, and so 
there remains nothing more for me 
to do but to accept my fate, and 
listen helplessly as I hear him pro- 
nounce the vows that are to part 
him from me for ever.” 

“You want to assist at the Rit- 
terschlag!” exclaimed Phemie. “Oh 
no, you must not do that! Indeed 
it would only be needless self-tor- 
ture.” 

“T must,” returned Riki firmly. 
“*T came here mainly for the pur- 
pose of asking you to take me 
with you to the chapel, as of course 
you, as his nearest relations, will 
have a private loge for the occasion. 
I tell you that I have been hunger- 
ing this whole long year for a sight 
of his face and to hear the sound of 
his voice again. You will take me, 
will you not?” she finished, be- 
seechingly. 

“T would do so willingly, only I 
am afraid——” 

“ You need be afraid of nothing. 
See here, I am quite calm and 
strong again ; only give me a little 
water to wash my eyes, and a 
clothes-brush for my dress, and in 
a minute all traces of my folly will 
have disappeared, and I shall be 
again the quiet well-behaved Com- 
tesse Riki who is merely going to 
look on at the ceremony as an un- 
interested spectator, and because it 
is the correct thing to put in an 
appearance there among all the 
swells,” she concluded with a bitter 
little laugh. 
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Riki had scarcely finished repair- 
ing the disorder of her toilet when 
the door opened, and Leo appeared 
holding a fresh dewy bunch of lily- 
of-the-valley flowers, which with a 
smile he presented to his wife. He 
had started slightly on recognising 
the visitor, but betrayed no other sign 
of surprise ; and as the carriage was 
already waiting below to convey 
them to the chapel, there was no 
time for more than a few words of 
conventional greeting. 

It was a quaint incongruous sort 
of ceremony that Phemie beheld— 
like a piece of medieval romance 
dropped into the prose of the pres- 
ent day. The little chapel attached 
to the German House in the Singer 
Strasse at Vienna is scarcely more 
than an oratory, calculated to hold 
about a hundred spectators, and as 
tickets of admission to the ceremony 
are only dealt out to a favoured 
few, the assembly to-day presented a 
most choice assortment of the créme 
de la créme of the Viennese aristoc- 
racy, whose elegant spring toilets, 
copied from the latest Parisian fash- 
ion journals, looked strangely out 
of place alongside of closed visors 
and mailed suits of armour. 

The walls of the chapel were 
decorated with the emblazoned coats 
of arms of all those who are, or 
have been, members of the illus- 
trious Order, while the heraldic 
emblems of those new candidates 
about to be knighted were displayed 
upon the altar. 

Presently the Teutonic Knights 
came trooping in, at their head the 
Grandmaster Archduke William, all 
attired alike in floating white man- 
tles adorned with a black cross. 
The three new candidates are obliged 
to change costume repeatedly before 
being finally invested with the in- 
signia of the Order. Having first 


been shown to the public in the 
garb of grim warriors equipped for 
tournament, they reappeared again 
in the more graceful and becoming 
dress of black-robed abbés. They 
were forced to lie flat on their faces 
before the altar, while tedious lit- 
anies were chanted over their pros- 
trate bodies, and made to pronounce 
in an audible voice the long list of 
those virtues which they promise to 
practise, as well as the still longer 
catalogue of those vices which they 
have to avoid; and finally, after 
receiving from the Grandmaster a 
stroke on the cheek accompanied by 
the words— 


‘¢ Nimm dieses und keines mehr, 
Besser Ritter als Knecht,” 


the sword that is the badge of their 
knighthood was buckled round each 
of their waists. 

Among all the guests assembled 
in the little chapel to-day, none had 
followed the details of the ceremony 
with such close and earnest attention 
as Phemie and her companion Riki 
Giffingen, who, from their position 
in a niche overhanging the altar, 
were able to command a full and 
comprehensive view of the scene. 
To Phemie it all appeared like a 
sort of nightmare vision, the picture 
unrolled before her eyes of what 
might have been Leo’s fate had not 
Providence otherwise decreed ; and 
so strangely pronounced was the re- 
semblance between the two cousins 
to-day, that once or twice Phemie 
turned round with an involuntary 
movement to assure herself that 
Leo was really seated in the chair 
behind her, and not standing down 
there before the altar fantastically 
draped in a floating white cloak with 
a large black cross upon it. 

Riki’s thoughts could not be read 
in her face, for she contrived to 





1 «Take this (blow) and then no more, 





Rather knight than serf.” 
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preserve an impassible exterior till 
nearly the end of the ceremony. 
Only when Poldi, in a loud cheer- 
ful voice, pronounced the vow that 
engaged him henceforth to forswear 
the love of woman, Phemie felt her 
friend’s hand tighten upon her arm 
with an almost painful pressure. 

Poldi, his attention fully engross- 
ed in attempting to master all the 
complicated details of the service, 
did not happen to glance up in his 
cousin’s direction till close upon the 
end of the ceremony, just at the 
moment when he was preparing to 
buckle the newly bestowed sword 
round his waist, and as he did so he 
encountered the gaze of a pair of 
reproachful blue eyes, which he had 
not seen for over a year. 

The involuntary start which he 
gave at this discovery caused his 
sword to fall clanking to the ground, 
and almost simultaneously there was 
the sound of a stifled cry heard 
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from one of the niches above. The 
two incidents together caused some 
slight commotion in the chapel, and 
questions were bandied to and fro. 

‘What is the matter?” asked 
some one who, standing behind in 
the crowd, had no clue to the cause 
of disturbance. 

“ Only a lady who has fainted, I 
think, and no wonder in this ter- 
ribly close atmosphere ; but did you 
see how one of the knights—that tall 
fair one to the right—let his sword 
fall just now? That isa bad omen, 
take my word for it!” 

The newly dubbed knights were 
now going round the chapel, receiv- 
ing the kiss of peace from their 
elder brethren. As Poldi Wolfs- 
berg passed close to the niche where 
his relations had been seated, he 
could not refrain from glancing 
again aloft, but this time the place 
was empty, and no blue eyes looked 
down reproachfully upon him. 
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THE LOOKER-ON. 


WHeETHER it was the languor 
of public life which affected the 
spring, or the chill of the terrible 
winter which affected public life, 
this country has been in a curi- 
ously comatose, half paralysed con- 
dition during the recent months. 
There has been little to talk about, 
little to think about, except the 
crop of improper books, and still 
more improper plays, which have 
sprung up in the dearth of any- 
thing better to give the sensation, 
real or fictitious, of a Shock to 
Society, which, in the absence of 
anything else to occupy and amuse 
its rapacious but superficial ap- 
petite, is always a godsend in its 
way—perhaps if we were not so 
distrustful of that personage in 
these latter days, it would be well 
to say a Devil-send, with a good 
rousing capital letter, if indeed 
it were worth the while. Butasa 
matter of fact the Devil never was 
so clever as he has got credit for be- 
ing. In the middle ages he was the 
most foolish credulous D—, taken 
in by any simpleton: and in more 
modern times his appearances have 
been almost equally feeble. When 
he gets a person of true genius to 
work for him in the literary way, 
we shall begin to have a little re- 
spect for Beelzebub; but in the 
meantime we can only hope that 
he will be permitted to give a 
little modified scorching to the 
dramatists, the Men-Women and 
the Women-Men of Society, who 
have been doing their zealous little 
for him, before they are all extin- 
guished. But a Shock is something 
when there is nothing else to be 
had, just as a bad smell is some- 
thing, in the dull level, for instance, 
of domestic life, in which nothing 
over happens. It excites the heads 


of the house, good people, in a 
way which nothing else perhaps 
would succeed in doing. Pater- 
familias, dull to most other impres- 
sions, rouses to that: the servants 
are all called up to demonstrate 
once again to their mistress the 
well-known fact that servants have 
no sense of smell: the plumber, 
that now-inevitable ministrant, is 
summoned in hot haste. If it is 
Saturday, as it generally happens 
to be, he is not to be had: and the 
Shock is thus continued over all 
the hitherto placid Sunday, during 
which every visitor is entertained 
with it, if not led up-stairs or down- 
stairs to test the delicacy of his 
organisation by his perception or 
not of the Smell. In the same way 
people were sent to see John-a- 
dreams during the winter, and I 
do not remember to have heard of 
any one save a little person of the 
strictest church propensities who 
did not respond to that call, and 
come away with contracted nostrils. 
We are all a little jealous of our 
reputation in this way, and do not 
like to be convicted of insensibil- 
ity to an evil odour—of not being 
able to “feel a smell,” as we say 
in Scotland. 

Every Looker-on who has been 
in any way observant of the 
course of common life must have 
been led, one time or another, 
to feel how very strong is the 
need of a Shock in another point 
of view—and that is in relation to 
the necessities of the Press. The 
Press is a very great and im- 


portant institution, as we all 
know. Itis not very long since, 


on the same evening, the Prince of 
Wales and Mr Arthur Balfour 
each and severally sang its praises 
in well-chosen words. “The work 

















of the politician could not be 
carried out except with the co- 
operation of the great body of the 
Press,” said the statesman. It 
was the Printing Press of which 
his Royal Highness spoke, which 
is different ; but the testimony of 
both to the enormous skill, in- 
dustry, capital, and enterprise oc- 
cupied in the diffusion of news 
and knowledge is the same. And 
it is all very well when Parliament 
is sitting, when public meetings 
are being held, when there are 
drawing-rooms and fashionable 
marriages, and the season is in all 
its roar and swing. But after—? 
in the dead time, in the silly 
season, in the dull days between 
whiles, when nothing is going on? 
What, I ask, is to become of this 
great institution framed for our 
benefit, expected to be always “on 
the spot” when there is no spot 
to be on? We do not the less 
look for our morning paper and 
our evening paper because there 
is nothing to put in them. Nay, 
on the contrary, we complain, 
tossing the unhappy broadsheet 
from us with contempt, when, if 
we did but think for a moment, 
it is ten times more a monument 
of skill, talent, enterprise, dc., 
at such fatal periods than when it 
has a great deal to say. We do 
not hesitate to add, in the interests 
of this great institution, and with 
a tone even of solemnity, consider- 
ing the importance of the subject, 
that a great public Shock, a dis- 
tinguished death, an alarming and 
terrible accident, have become 
necessary to the very existence of 
the periodical press, upon the “ im- 
mense and responsible powers ” of 
which the leader of the Opposition 
has been discoursing. Nay, did not 
one of the most able members of 
that great corporation, our own ‘St 
James’s,’ go one better, and make 
a distinct score for itself, and even 
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(best blessing of all!) fill its col- 
umns—by the noble expedient of 
refusing to take advantage of the 
last great Shock? In this case 
the exception does more abun- 
dantly than usual prove the rule. 
Indeed, it may be accepted as 
almost a mathematical axiom that 
at the present moment, when 
newspapers, magazines, and every 
form of periodical literature have 
so monstrously increased, some- 
thing dreadful must happen from 
time to time, especially in the 
autumn and winter months, or 
the Press of England, that great 
institution of which Mr Balfour 
says “every citizen of the empire 
may well be proud,” would go to 
pieces altogether. 

The Looker-on has no objection 
to the Press of England, nor, for 
that matter, of Scotland either 
(the good old ‘Scotsman,’ for in- 
stance, name known over all the 
world, and cherished in their 
heart of hearts by many faithful 
readers in every country under 
the sun): to tell the truth, he 
does not know how life would go 
on without it. But yet, to quote 
Mr Balfour again, “these great 
endowed corporations, which prac- 
tically had it in their power to 
promote, irrespective of Parlia- 
ment, irrespective almost of pub- 
lic opinion, what views they chose 
to take of public policy, did they 
not run some danger that powers 
so great might be abused?” We 
have no doubt whatever that they 
are abused. Not to speak of public 
policy, there are other matters less 
likely to be interfered with by 
the newspapers, in which great 
damage has been done by that 
almost irresistible force of a per- 
sistent voice going on from day 
to day, which no one has the 
power of contradicting, any more 
than we can contradict a preacher 
in the pulpit. The Press, for in- 
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stance, can make or unmake at its 
pleasure the reputation of a book. 
It can, without anything libellous, 
without a word the law could take 
hold of, or even a more delicate 
censor, blight or extravagantly puff 
up, the fame of a man. It can 
make a passing folly look like a 
genuine aspect of Society—and not 
only look, but in time be so, by 
persistent assertion and reiteration 
—a very curious and most danger- 
ous power. The “ New Woman,” 
for instance, is a creation of the 
Press. ‘To be sure, there are a few 
live specimens of her about the 
world, though not a hundredth part 
as many as of the Old Woman, or 
the British Matron, or whatever 
other epithet may be used to note 
the ordinary member of Society ; 
but her importance to the news- 
papers cannot be gainsaid. There 
can (almost) always be some- 
thing found to say about her. 
You can laugh at her, jeer, de- 
spise, criticise, tell stories of her, 
to the production of endless copy. 
There are very few subjects, in- 
deed, that hold out solong. After 
the upper classes are tired of her, 
there are the others to fall back 
upon, who see her tossed over and 
over again in the blanket with 
unabated delight. Thousands of 
pages and of pounds, so ready is 
the fool public in a bad cause to 
part with its money, must have 
been made out of her. The Press, 
in fact, for a long time has not been 
able to do without her. She was 
started some thirty years ago— 
or is it more /—as the Girl of the 
Period, either by a literary lady 
of note or by a historian of still 
greater distinction. The present 


young men of the evening papers 
fondly hope that they discovered 
or invented her ; but it is not so. 
Probably another thirty years be- 
fore that there was something like 
her in existence ; but no—at that 





time there was very much less 
copy required, and fewer columns 
to fill; year by year the exigen- 
cies of the press have grown. 
There is another instance which 
we hesitate to bring forth. We 
yield to no one in admiration and 
regard for Robert Louis Stevenson; 
but if it had been possible to in- 
duce us to blaspheme, to desire 
the echoes to be silent, and trumpet 
those syllables no more, it would 
have been after the endless fan- 
faronade, joined in by every penny 
whistle, over the too dramatic and 
poetic ending of that young man 
of genius. It was piteous enough 
to think of the conclusion of so 
many hopes in that far-off island 
of the seas, notwithstanding all 
the reasonable reflections which 
suggested that he had himself 
chosen that retirement, and liked 
it, and that it suited him, and also 
that, far off as it was, he was sur- 
rounded by friends. But, as a 
matter of fact, we were confronted 
in every journal by his name, until 
it became no longer either lovable 
or honourable, or delightful to be- 
hold, but a weariness to the flesh. 
How much, we wonder, did his 
literary acquaintance make out of 
him from the moment of that first 
doubtful telegram, on which they 
all pounced like a struggling shriek- 
ing flock of hungry birds in a 
frost? His youthful vagaries, his 
sometimes foolish, boyish tall talk, 
his elaborate description of his 
studies in style, which we believe 
was also a boy’s nonsensical finery 
of self-revelation,—for when did a 
man ever learn a characteristic 
style, which is born with him, or 
not, let all the apes chatter as they 
will {/—were thrust upon us, till our 
souls were sick of Louis Stevenson. 
This, alas ! was all the doing of the 
Press, its wonderful organisation, 
its administrative skill, its money, 
its energy, &c., dc. None of these 
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things, so mightily insisted upon, 
will create news where no news 
is. So their hero, their brother, 
their poet, had to die. We do 
not mean to insinuate that the 
Press had a hand in killing Mr 
Stevenson; but its pounce upon 
his reputation after would almost 
have tempted an_ ill- thinking 
Looker-on so to believe. The 
present Looker-on is nothing if 
not charitable. We do not sug- 
gest, nor do we believe, that his 
literary friends killed him, only 
that the eagles were gathered in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, where he lay. 

This excessive adulation and 
deluge of applause is better than 
’ the bitter flood which will some- 
times for no reason whatever be 
poured out upon a gentle name. 
During last winter one of the 
gentlest souls that ever breathed, 
Edward Smith Pigott, the Ex- 
aminer of Plays, was taken in the 
ripeness of years to his rest. He 
was a man, we unfeignedly believe, 
in whom there was no guile. He 
was friendly and kind to every one 
he encountered, and never had an 
ill word to say of either man or 
woman, which is the most wonder- 
ful and unusual characteristic in 
London Society. He erred, per- 
haps, in judgment now and then: 
we have not happened in our 


experience to meet with any man _ 


who has not done so ; but his kind 
eyes were no sooner closed than 
there poured forth a flood of venom 
upon him. “ La censure Anglaise 
si intelligente et si juste,” said 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt at a 
moment, if we remember rightly, 
when the Censor had objected to 
one of her performances. But we 
suppose there was a disappointed 
English dramatist somewhere who 
had thought the contrary, and who 
gave the word—which all the para- 
graphists, delighted with a new sub- 


ject, seized, shouting. And then 
there was the delightful oppor- 
tunity of a quite entrancing joke 
as to Mr Pigott’s successor, who 
was neither a journalist nor a 
dramatist, and whom nobody knew, 
but whose name the representa- 
tives of the Press tossed about like 
a ball, breathless with pleasure. 
We do not suppose that there was 
much active malice or spite in the 
whole matter. It was a way of 
filling various columns which are 
hard to fill. An article here, a 
string of paragraphs there, were 
tossed off on the strength of it. 
It was grist to the mill—it was 
something to say. 

We take it all very easily, 
we who are not members of 
that profession; but when you 
recollect that there are so many 
words to be put together, so 
many fatal columns to be filled 
every day, and that without some- 
thing to say the huge machine 
comes to a pause, the five hundred 
or a thousand men all involved in 
carrying on the paper, from the 
sublime editor to the newsboy, 
shiver and shake in their shoes. 
This was a consideration not taken 
intoaccount by Mr Balfour: perhaps 
it is not one which the gentlemen 
of the Press would care to put for- 
ward; but when you think of it, 
to the Looker-on it is the most 
human, the most interesting, the 
most tragic point of view. To 
have nothing to say is sad even 
when you are called upon for 
conversation in a drawing-room. 
But in a newspaper, with all the 
printing-office, and the paper-mill, 
and the folders and the packers, 
and the carts and the carmen, and 
the newsboys! Heavens! let us 
kill our best friend, and fling him 
to those rapacious mouths; let us 
plunge into scandal and rejoice in 
every scare—for is it not copy? 
and by copy alone we live or die. 
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This is no jest, though it may 
seem so. It is a new agency 
in life, with which we ought to 
learn to reckon. It is true that 
the delightful fidelity of old which 
made many a simple soul sure that 
such a thing was true because it 
was in print, exists no longer ; but 
still whatever is persistently in 
the papers day after day attains a 
certain credibility, and imposes it- 
self upon us, whether we will or 
not. And it suits the papers to 
repeat many things in which the 
reader generally has often very 
little concern. The Looker-on is 
privately of opinion that the Ibsen 
craze, for instance, is wholly a 
creation of the papers for their 
own advantage, as a most fruitful 
garden of copy. The public does 
not care if it never heard that Nor- 
wegian gentleman’s name again; 
but the journalist, poetically im- 
pressed himself by his own exer- 
tions in working up the interest, 
flies at a new play with a sweep 
of such overwhelming enthusiasm 
as only a general, almost national, 
interest would justify. On every 
side there is a rush to be first, an 
emulation at which the reader is 
amazed, but submits to, fancying 
other readers must care though 
he does not. The Press cares be- 
cause it is copy, and makes copy. 
There is first the account of it, 


then the criticism, then the ironical | 


parody, then the defence—in short, 
copy, and more copy, and copy 
over again. The moral is, that 
there are much too many news- 
papers, and that we must all 
either consent to pay the penalty, 
or signify so energetically our 
desire to be done with them that 
even the sanguine capitalist will 
no longer continue in desperate 
hope of the future to carry on 
papers that don’t pay. And then, 
what is to become of the newsboys, 
carts, printing-offices, &c. —all 


maintained, and earning honest 
wages, to procure us tales and 
commentaries which we don’t want 
to hear—not to speak of the much 
smaller and less important regi- 
ment of literary men? 

While we are on this subject, 
there has happened a whimsical 
incident in the history of news- 
papers which has recently caused 
much opening of eyes and mouths 
and holding up of hands. There 
is a great American millionaire, as 
perhaps the reader does not know, 
who is the proprietor of certain 
journals in London, with whose 
management of his property we 
have no concern. But this gentle- 
man the other day took the sudden 
and heroic step, without warning 
and without mercy, of extinguish- 
ing a sufficiently well-known news- 
paper, for all the world as if he 
had put an extinguisher upon a 
candle. All at once, staff, printers, 
carmen, newsboys, and the whole 
of the troop were turned to the 
right-about. No benefit of clergy 
was granted, no gentle letting 
down. He would not, we believe, 
even trade—an incident probably 
never heard of before in business ; 
but of what use is it to be a 
millionaire and an American if 
you cannot do what you like with 
yourown? He blew out his paper 
between to-day and to-morrow as 
if it had been no more than the 
taper with which he sealed his 
letters. The catastrophe is strik- 
ing to the imagination, especially 
in a period like this when every- 
body speculates in everything that 
can be approximately considered 
as literature, and the importance 
of securing standing ground is 
thoroughly understood. And it 
was just on the eve of paying, we 
have heard professional authorities 
say, with tears in their eyes! It 
is a great matter, the reader must 
know, to be on the eve of paying. 
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Ordinarily you lose ; for the most 
part the balance is low on the 
losing side, and you have to pay 
for your paper largely before the 
happy moment arrives when the 
poise of affairs is rectified, and the 
making of the fortune, on which 
you have always calculated, begins. 
Andthisconsummation, sodevoutly 
to be wished, so long waited for, 
was at hand, when the rich man, 
who had gaily lost his thousands of 
pounds week after week, threw up 
the fight! He threw it up; he 
refused even to sell. It is like 
the famous case of the man who 
lit his candle with a bank- bill 
(but probably did not mean it), or 
he who melted his pearl into his 
lady’s cup. Only there was no 
Cleopatra in this case. Perhaps 
it was to show what feat of derring- 
do a man and a millionaire can do 
when he is put to it. And it is 
not every one who can find a feat 
of such a kind, quite original, and 
never attempted before, to do. 
We believe that somebody picked 
up the standard as it fell, and set 
on foot another knight who is the 
same, so that no gap was really 
made in the astonished ranks of 
the newspaper press. But this 
was but a fortunate accident, and 
no thanks to the autocrat who did 
the deed. 

There is perhaps but one kind 
of paper which is never in want of 
copy, and that is the now abundant 
class of the women’s papers, whose 
name is legion. The perennial 
interest which the half of the 
world takes in those subjects, sum- 
marised by the French under the 
title of Chiffon, is one of the most 
astonishing things: but in its way 
very comfortable and pleasant to 
think of, seeing how limited is 
the circle of amusement possible 
to the general crowd of women, 
who are not of very much account 
save in their own private and 
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immediate surroundings, and have 
little or nothing “to do,” as men, 
or at least young men, reckon, 
—no games, no sport, no pastimes, 
no clubs. The Looker-on, he is 
bound to say, finds something in- 
teresting in this unfailing pleasure 
in dress, which so many of his 
comrades lose no opportunity of 
flinging in the faces of their woman- 
kind. To see an old lady por- 
ing over the descriptions of the 
fashions, with serious brow and 
eager eyes, has a pathos in it. 
Her own black gown has not been 
changed for years. She is thinking 
no more of herself than of the 
Queen of Sheba. At the best 
she is pondering which will be 
best for Annie ; how this and that 
will suit her. At the worst she 
has still the vision, if there is no 
Annie, of multitudes of gay figures, 
all shining and splendid in the 
finery which is also poetry and 
beauty and charm. I have a 
tender feeling for the newspapers 
which are full of Chiffon. They 
amuse the unamusable. They 
carry interest and even a little 
excitement to the dullest places. 
Not an elevating kind of interest, 
do you say? Ah, well! there is 
nothing very elevating in a cata- 
logue of old books, which awakens 
in our own bosom a kindred feel- 
ing. Nay, the old books are less 
elevating. You don’t suppose we 
want to read them when we have 
got them? First editions are not 
meant (nowadays) to be read. We 
like to gloat upon them on our 
shelves, and congratulate ourselves 
that Dryasdust would give his 
head to have an example like this. 
It is all pride and selfishness and 
the love of acquisition. Whereas 
the old woman, wondering if that 
special confection of red and blue 
or pink and white would suit 
Annie, is on a much higher plane. 
We met a young lady the other 
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day at her father’s table who had 
been having an early peep at Lon- 
don, one of the first of the season. 
Her talk was of Hats—such beauti- 
ful hats !—she had not seen any- 
thing so nice for ages. The conver- 
sation around the table closed over 
this little babbler after a while, and 
went on in weightier strains ; but 
paused from time to time, as con- 
versation not highly inspired has a 
way of doing—and in the interval 
of silence, as if it never had 
paused for a moment (as indeed 
it had not), there became once 
more audible this subject of hats. 
The rest of the company resumed : 
they went on 2 plusiewrs reprises, 
treating now one subject, now an- 
other, discursively and inefficiently ; 
but as often as they paused to 
draw breath, that one small voice 
on the one theme made itself heard 
steadily : through the thickets of 
politics, and books, and public 
incidents that stopped its little 
way, up it turned again in endless 
babble, always about hats. The 
Looker-on can only say that at 
last he was overawed and listened. 
It was not always very intelligible: 
there was a great deal about bows, 
and something about ruches—but 
it flowed as if it could never tire. 
And the interest of the subject 
was irresistible : other women, dis- 
cussing quite different affairs, lent 
by times a distracted ear—jerked 
in a sudden word—then turned 
round to talk about Lord Rosebery 
and the approaching dissolution, or 
South Africa, or some other less 
important subject. ‘One had pink 
roses, a great large bunch, like the 
whole of a standard tree cut off, and 
a big blue bow behind,” were the 
last words we heard. And we with- 
drew, thinking of the three hats 
which flourish in ‘Bon Gaultier,’ 
and unable to free our minds from 
the spell. After this experience one 
feels an awed and respectful com- 
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prehension of the ‘ Lady’ and the 
‘Gentlewoman’ and the ‘ Woman 
at Home.’ 


After the very languid spring 
we have had, the dragging of 
faint interest, the go-to-bed at- 
mosphere of practical politics, 
broken only by a mere whiff of 
fresh air from a bye-election—there 
is something now which arouses 
our best feelings in the highly dra- 
matic position of affairs, which 
seems leading on towards the final 
act of the performance. Is it a 
tragedy? No; only a portion of 
the Comédie Humaine—the never- 
ending exhibition of mortal wills 
and ways that touches farce at one 
side, if the most serious elements 
of trouble at the other. The last 
act is coming on; there is a gen- 
eral stirring up among the actors. 
The greatest sensation of the piece 
is approaching. And we don’t 
know in the least how it is to end, 
which adds greatly to the excite- 
ment. There are indications that 
the villains of the drama are 
quarrelling, that they are about 
to turn on each other, that the 
conspiracy is breaking up, and 
honest men are to have their own 
again. As a matter of course, 
whatever happens, honest men 
must have their own; but there 
is all the difference between the 
dull flagging of an exhausted party 
and the dramatic struggle of ex- 
piring combatants. The Looker-on 
pricks up his ears, he pulls forth 
his clear glasses, when the giant 
begins to show fight, when Ajax 
lays about him, slaying a heap of 
Highland cattle at every blow. 
By-and-by it will be the turn of 
the goats and the porkers—not 
noble game, it is true, but much 
better fun at least than if the big 
man was, like another hero, sulk- 
ing in his tent. We breathe the 
air of battle: the consciousness 
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of an approaching catastrophe, to 
be brought on by we know not 
exactly what means, though of 
no uncertain issue, rouses all our 
faculties. This is the very soul 
of every dramatic entertainment. 
When we see precisely how it is 
going to be done, we lose our in- 
terest. Perhaps, alas! the excite- 
ment will be over, and when this 
page meets the reader’s eye he 
will know all about how it is 
going to be done, or possibly may 
have seen the slaughter and the 
dead heroes lying about the field. 

But at the present moment all 
the excitement of the unknown is 
in the ringing-in of the last act. 
The very supers thrill to the calli. 
No man knows, though his post 
may be in the most peaceable back- 
ground, that he may not receive 
a chance blow as the fight thickens ; 
for who could have believed that 
the faithful Crofter could ever be 
defied to his face, heedless of con- 
sequences? We love to look on 
when the plot develops, to catch 
the conciliating whisper, the last 
efforts to dissemble, and to watch 
the blood rising, the temper getting 
beyond control. The peacemakers 
will rush from all quarters; they 
will almost hide the scene from 
us by moments; they will breathe 
flatteries and compliments on either 
side. But when the sweep of a 
large arm clears the stage, and the 
centre is disclosed, what a moment 
breathless with expectation! The 
common current of events is tame. 
The spectator really has little to 
do with it. The biggest affairs in 
the world may get themselves 
settled—or even unsettled, which 
is always more dramatically effec- 
tive—without disturbing his com- 
posure, or even attracting his at- 
tention; but when, as at the 
present moment, the house of 
cards is built to its highest, and 
any careless breath may topple it 
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over, then the excitement of the 
drama is added to all the more 
important interests of public life. 
And the Season has languished 
along with Parliament. It has 
come to life poorly after the 
misfortunes of the winter. The 
invalids have recovered slowly ; 
mourning has been the common 
wear; and as nobody has known 
at what moment they might have 
to “go to the country ”—as im- 
portant a matter nowadays for 
the leaders of Society as for the 
leaders of the House, seeing that 
everybody canvasses, and most 
people make speeches—there has, 
as a consequence, been but a poor 
beginning of that general revel. 
Though the sword is still hanging 
over all our heads, the flutter and 
the glitter of a drawing-room or 
two, the visit of a Queen—nay, of 
two Queens—the brilliant weather, 
and the stirring of young blood, 
which has always something to do 
with it, in the midst of all the 
conventions, begin to tell. The 
escapade of the two Queens is a 
pretty incident in the history of a 
Season. Her little Majesty of Hol- 
land is too young, perhaps, to be 
looking out for a sublime Prince 
Consort—that ideal man who has 
been found but once in the history 
of the ages—and we, alas! have 
but few princes on hand. It 
would be worth taking a little 
trouble to supply the Dutchmen 
with an English pendant of a more 
amiable description to that grim 
but pathetic Dutch William whom 
they gave to us at a ticklish mo- 
ment, and who did his work well, 
though nobody loved him. <A 
half- English Alfred, sprung of 
that Saxe-Coburg race, which ap- 
pears to have been specially adapted 
by Providence to provide Princes- 
Consort for the queens of Chris- 
tendom, would do, people thought ; 
but it is only on the feminine side 
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that the royal house of England 
furnishes monarchs for other coun- 
tries. A queen of fourteen is the 
prettiest thing, and full of interest, 
even more than the king of nine, 
who kept his birthday last month 
among all the bowrgeois of Madrid. 
And Queen Wilhelmina is fair and 
full of spirit, as they say, and 
adapted to keep her sensible 
mother and her sober counsellors 
in occupation for some time to 
come. That she should not go 
to the drawing-room, poor little 
maiden, whether rebellious or not, 
nor to the great dinner at Marl- 
borough House, was hard. One 
wonders if it was made up to her 
by the sight of her Britannic 
Majesty in her robes, and with 
that marvellous little crown poised 
upon her head, by what methods we 
know not—a sight which it is said 
her Majesty of Holland was per- 
mitted to have to make up for other 
deprivations? If Queen Wilhelm- 
ina is an ideal little maiden, the 
sight no doubt would overawe and 
inspire her; but if not, the young 
lady’s (probably) warmest feeling 
must have been a sense of impa- 
tience that anybody else should be 
doing what she would have done so 
much better! and desire to seize 
that crown and impose it on her 
own curly locks, which would 
afford no possible means of sup- 
porting it. The eager little girl, 
with all her life before her, in the 
presence of the QUEEN, with so 
noble a record behind—is a histori- 
cal encounter of the most piquant 
kind, more keen with common life 
and its natural problems than most 
historical meetings. Perhaps only 


a Queen like our own, all mother- 
hood and tender benignity, would 
have thought of it—smiling with 
tender enlightened eyes over the 
impetuous little Princess with a 
prescience of all that lies before 
her, as yet undiscovered,—the same 
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path, if not so great, as that which 
lay before the timid feet of Prin- 
cess Victoria of England nearly 
sixty years ago. 

In such a contrast it is impos- 
sible not to pause to say a word of 
sympathy. The Queen has had 
many troubles in her life. She has 
borne all the ordinary sorrows of 
humanity, and borne them well ; 
but it may be doubted whether 
the dropping of one old friend 
after another from around her is 
not as depressing and distressing 
an experience as a more immedi- 
ate affliction. Her old friends: a 
monarch cannot have very many, 
no one perhaps has many left 
at the period of life which her 
Majesty has attained. They are 
those who like herself have sus- 
tained all those sorrows and mis- 
fortunes which are the daily bread 
of mortal folk. Bread of tears and 
water of anguish is our general 
fare to all of us, from time to 
time as the years goon. And those 
who have shared them, and all 
the intervals of sunshine, become 
as our own souls, as everything 
tends towards the common end. 
Her Majesty has had her right- 
hand man taken from her—the 
good, humorous, genial counten- 
ance, the tall figure, always a 
little gauche in spite of fifty years 
of courtiership, which was ready 
at every point for every need: Sir 
Henry Ponsonby is no more there 
to supplement the knowledge, so 
great and varied in all that con- 
cerns a Oourt, of his royal Mis- 
tress, to help her memory, if that 
was ever at fault. Others, the play- 
fellows, the cherished companions, 
are falling like autumn leaves. We 
offer to our Sovereign the heart- 
felt tribute of our sympathy. No 
Looker-on but here becomes in his 
turn a humble friend and servant, 
feeling rather than observing. Sir 
Henry, we hope, may yet have a 
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eaceful evening to his busy days, 
though all the work and the bustle 
have come to an end. 

It is whimsical but interesting, 
among the din and dust of politics, 
which at the present moment are 
of an ignoble sort, to see the little 
band which is fighting a desper- 
ate fight against its birthright. 
The other way we are quite 
accustomed to. The struggle of 
the young man for his inheri- 
tance, be it a morsel of soil or 
an old house or an empty name, 
is as well known as fiction and 
history—one of the most original 
and primitive of moti/s in both of 
these great branches of literature ; 
but to raise a lively struggle in 
order to get rid of the burden of 
the honour to which you were born 
is something quite original, and if 
it were not a somewhat important, 
would be an amusing contribution 
wherewith to enliven the tedious 
routine of a confused and _be- 
wildered House of Commons, work- 
ing at its treadmill ineffectively, 
without any heart for its work. 
The band of the three brethren 
over whose devoted heads the 
coronet hangs like a suspended 
sword is of itself quite a noticeable 
band. Nay: for the sword has 
descended in one case, and the 
viscount by courtesy has, alas! in 
spite of all exertions, become an 
Earl in right, and a Peer of the 
realm whether he willor no. Only 
Messrs Brodrick and Ourzon re- 
main still happily open to all the 
chances of fortune. They may yet 
escape — their right honourable 
fathers may live, as we are sure 
they desire, to the age of Methuse- 
lah ;: the House of Lords may be 
abolished : the world may come to 
an end: there is no reckoning the 
things that may happen to prevent 
these gentlemen from being called 
to “another place.” But Lord 
Selborne is past praying for, how 
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many soever committees sit upon 
him or champions fight for him :— 
not even the keen shaft of Mr 
Chamberlain can neutralise that 
shaft, keener still, which has ended 
his days as a Commoner for ever. 
It is generally considered a fine 
thing to be a peer. The English 
love of peers has been dwelt on 
with the utmost diffusiveness on 
every side ; but nobody has as yet 
in song or story described the hard 
case of him who would not be a 
lord at any price. How many 
lords of Ireland, perhaps even of 
Scotland, would willingly change 
places with Lord Selborne? what 
thousands of young men who are 
not lords at all would give their 
souls to stand in his shoes? and 
also in those of Messrs Brodrick 
and Curzon, these doomed and 
unfortunate heroes, who, alas! there 
is every reason to suppose, will in 
their day fall, or rather rise, from 
their present desirable estate into 
nonentity. We do not wonder 
that the young men fight. They 
were born, if we may say so, Mem- 
bers of Parliament — they lisped 
not in numbers but in speeches, 
Their very features, though so 
different from each other, were 
equally parliamentary. They were 
to the rest of the world “my hon- 
ourable friend,” or “the honour- 
able gentleman” from their cradles. 
They are not insignificant oppon- 
ents, these two young men. One 
of them has scoured the most 
dangerous wilds in pursuit of a 
subject andan aim. He has made 
himself an authority, perhaps the 
only authority, on his special theme. 
And is he to be turned off, when it 
pleases an old gentleman to die, 
whom everybody desires to live— 
into the region of the ghosts, where 
the voices are thin and echo as from 
afar, and where it does not matter 
very much what any one knows or 
does not know about Persia and 
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the Pamirs? The other has worked 
like a man, in the background, 
which is harder, among the dusty 
committee-rooms, less exciting, and 
more exhausting than the wilds of 
Affghanistan. Standing shoulder 
to shoulder, they are as dangerous 
a pair of fighting men in a desper- 
ate cause as we should care to meet 
with. If turning over the very 
foundations of everything sacred, 
the Peerage itself, the ark of 
salvation, will gain their object, 
we may be sure they will leave no 
stone unturned. It is all very well 
for people to talk who stand in no 
such danger. Arthur Balfour may 
look on cool as a cucumber, with 
an indifference which is almost 
cynical. There is no coronet hang- 
ing over his head, none, unless it 
may be one which he will win in 
after-years, after he has had his 
fill of parliamentary struggles and 
honours; but as for these twin 
brethren, the issue is grimly. per- 
sonal and not to be pushed aside. 
A few years perhaps, and both of 
them may stand like poor Wolmer 
on the edge of fate, toppling over 
into the abyss. Forbid it every 
parliamentary saint, if saints of 
Parliament there be! 

The Looker-on, alas! can but 
shake his head as he sees these 
champions standing back to back, 
weapon in hand, their knuckles 
white with the grip upon them, 
their bosoms panting with the 
struggle. “Alas!” he is obliged to 
say, “‘ You can never, never do it ; 
your pluck is admirable, and 
there is nobody but will be sorry 
to lose you: yet you, like other 
men, must obey your fate. It 
would not perhaps be so good a 
thing to be a lord if it were not 
sometimes so very bad a thing, too 
dreadful to contemplate ; but that 
which other men have had to bear 
you too must endure in your turn.” 
We may add, was there not a horror 
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of anticipation in the land before 
the death of the last much lamented 
Duke of Devonshire, lamented on 
many grounds, yet most of all on 
this, that his son would certainly 
be called upon to succeed him? 
and yet the British empire has 
gone on even through that bereave- 
ment. And so it will perhaps 
when Messrs Brodrick and Curzon 
have both been called to their 
fathers—or rather to their fathers’ 
seats—in the House of Peers. 

It is a curious sign of the times, 
however, that the young men 
should so fight. To the elder gen- 
eration the inevitable was still the 
inevitable. However much we 
disliked it we had to do it, and 
the general opinion was that the 
only dignified course was to do it 
quietly, and make as little as pos- 
sible of one’s dislike or private re- 
bellion. The Duke of Devonshire 
said no word—neither did others 
before him who have had the same 
dismissal-veiled-by-promotion to 
bear. But that is no longer the 
temper of the time. Why should 
we bear anything? Let us over- 
ride all these ancient necessities, 
and assert our right to have our 
own way. This is the senti- 
ment, the determination, of the 
age. It is to be seen in all ranks, 
and there are instances in which it 
is not at all lovely ; but we pardon 
it in our young friends, partly be- 
cause we love: them, which is the 
most potent of arguments, and 
partly because their position is 
piquant and original, and partly be- 
cause it is a fine thing to fight for 
the right of working, against every 
easier conclusion. We tender to 
Lord Wolmer our tenderest sym- 
pathy. Alas! he will have to 
wear his coronet whether he likes 
it or not. It is hard upon him. 
Still for the moment he must re- 
member that it is the House of 
Lords that has the beau réle. The 




















more ineffective, the less wise, the 
House of Commons is, the finer 
part the Lords have to play. Far 
be it from us to say that the her- 
editary legislator is in himself a 
wiser man than the gentleman from 
the potteries or from the mining 
districts. The average man is al- 
ways the average man, whether he 
wears a cricket-cap like Mr Keir 
Hardie, or that velvet-lined and er- 
mine-bordered coronet which Lord 
Selborne finds so hot and oppressive 
to his head. But, as a matter of 
fact, the Lords have, for the mo- 
ment, for the day, the power as 
well as the judgment in their 
hands. They hold the fortunes of 
the State in their grasp—a grasp 
often so loose and so little felt, yet, 
according to some occult virtue in 
the British Constitution (that once 
perfect thing, which nowadays is 
supposed to be so much in need of 
tinkering), answering to the strain 
when it is wanted. Let the unwil- 
ling arbitrator of our fate console 
himself. He will probably yet 
find some work todo. And as for 
Lords Middleton and Scarsdale, 
we devoutly hope that they may 
live for ever ! 

The Looker-on, whose business 
is with men rather than with 
measures, and to whom “the rea- 
sons why we smile or sigh” are 
more interesting than either Beer 
or Disestablishment, does not pre- 
tend to busy himself about poli- 
tics. It troubles him that the 
general scope of legislation of what 
is supposed to be the popular kind 
should be ugly, bent upon the 
removal of landmarks which have 
formed the country into the sem- 
blance which we know and love. 
But though it is not his part to 
criticise projects of law, effectual 
or ineffectual, it is curious and 
congenial to note the groups into 
which our political parties are 
broken up, and the successive 
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small explosions on one side and 
another—chiefly of human rather 
than political feeling—which are 
daily taking place. The Opposi- 
tion is steady enough: it has so 
much the easiest part to play. 
The mere fact of that watchful 
observer looking on, not losing 
one of the pranks which an agi- 
tated Government is obliged to 
play, must be an exasperation be- 
yond description to those toiling 
and striving leaders of an unruly 
army. 

But it is that army which is 
curious to the more impartial, un- 
political spectator. There never 
was a time in which the reign of 
the Fad, popularly so called, was 
so evident as now. We remember 
when it was a most remarkable 
and touching thing, which went 
even to the obdurate heart of the 
whole House, and, after it, of the 
country, when Mr Samuel Plim- 
soll, the Sailor’s, Friend, broke out 
in a genuine passion of disappoint- 
ment, indignation, and sorrow, al- 
most weeping, if not altogether so, 
over the loss of his proposal, which 
was about the over-freighting of 
ships or some other such evil 
thing, and looked on the outside 
a trade business, till we found 
out how deeply it concerned the 
lives of men. So far as we can 
recollect, it was the disinterested 
despair of this good man, his loss 
of self-control, in the conviction 
that nobody cared for the lives 
of his sailors, which virtually 
carried the measure he upheld, 
awakening an audience, hard to 
touch, to the importance of the 
subject, by the unusual sight of 
genuine human emotion. We may 
be stating the matter wrongly, for 
the Looker-on does not pretend to 
absolute accuracy in his impres- 
sions ; but such, we think, was the 
effect. Alas! we have travelled a 
long way from Mr Samuel Plim- 
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soll. All the Welsh members 
might weep their fill, and Dr 
Donald Macgregor (fierce, wild, 
red-handed, Highland reiver of a 
name, but in this instance harm- 
lessly bestowed) dance with de- 
spite on the floor of the House, 
without awakening anything but 
laughter in this hard-hearted coun- 
try nowadays. We have already 
seen the Irish members tear their 
hair times without number; we 
have heard the shrill scream of the 
Cymry,—and we are not moved. 
Nay, the respectable member for 
the Steam-boilers has shown his 
feelings, and we have liked him 
the better for it; but it has not 
touched our heart. The sight of 
them all, indeed, each going on 
upon his little way, totally oblivi- 
ous of the Imperial progress which 
of old we believed to be superior 
to every lesser interest, amuses 
the spectator more and more in 
proportion as he himself becomes 
cynical, and gives up the senti- 
mental conviction that a true 
regard for Imperial interests is 
somewhere to be found in the 
heart of every Britisher—even by 
one who has a ticklish constituency 
to please and is terrified to lose 
a vote. The present Looker-on 
has not lost that conviction ; but 
as the existing parliamentary 
malady attains its acute point, 
and as here and there the blatant 
specialist comes in contact with 
the latest Governmental Octopus, 
and receives a sharp and unex- 
pected magnetic shock under water, 
it is impossible to subdue alto- 
gether the pleasure which these 
characteristic explosions give. 
Does not the House of Commons 
itself share this pleasure? It fills 
when there is hope of a “per- 
sonal incident” ; it comes up eager 
and interested even for a Selborne 
case ; it delights to see the leader 
of the House burst and explode. 





All these things are more delight- 
ful than Local Vetoes, or even the 
robbery of the Church. We are 
but men! 

And it is very curious to follow 
the movements of the man who, 
amid all that tumult and encounter 
of. various opinion, pursues his own 
little object with the steadiness 
of a dog, with his nose to the 
ground following a trail. Is it 
from simple conviction, is it from 
that narrowness of ignorance which 
sees no importance in any object 
but its own? The dog on the trail 
might pass the procession of a king 
and would be no way moved by it, 
save in so far as it might interrupt 
the scent. Are thy servants as 
dogs that they do this thing? Or 
is it from motives which are at 
once larger and meaner, from the 
thought of the eyes of the constitu- 
ency fixed upon them, from the 
fear of loss of votes if a popular 
mandate is not obeyed? Worse 
still, is it perhaps the terror of 
losing his living which moves the 
specialist,—a motive which as yet 
affects very few, and we hope 
affects them little, of the members 
of our present Parliament, but 
might affect many if those indi- 
viduals who take up that principle 
had their way? It is a most 
curious inquiry, but one which, to 
be sure, the individual inquirer is 
apt to decide in his own way, and 
on which we can come to no cer- 
tain conclusion. It is only to the 
cynic that personal interest, ignor- 
ance, vanity, and all the other in- 
ferior motives, are always upper- 
most. A man may really have a 
high and ideal principle in his 
mind, even when he desires to take 
away his neighbour’s pearls and 
fling them before swine. There 
are many we know who do so with 
their own. 


As for the different points of 
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view from which the most intel- 
ligent spectators may regard the 
same thing, we saw it amusing- 
ly exemplified the other day by 
the two leading literary news- 
papers, both very capable of an 
opinion, and able to defend it. 
The subject was the late great 
meeting upon the troubles in 
Armenia, a question into which 
we do not of itself feel disposed 
to enter. But every man, however 
little he knows his Armenia, knows 
his ‘Spectator’ and his ‘Saturday 
Review.’ The ‘Saturday’ has had 
its vicissitudes. In its rampant 
days it trod upon all our toes, and 
most of us replied with shouts of 
defiance ; but we and the ‘Satur- 
day’ had both grown older since 
then, and were taking things 
quietly, when our familiar foe and 
friend suddenly changed his cog- 
nisance and became another man. 
He is now a very Free Lance in- 
deed, but tolerably innocuous in 
literature, where he is perhaps less 
strong than on other subjects. 
The ‘Spectator,’ most virtuous, 
intelligent, eccentric, and viewy 
of all papers, which has stood 
staunch to its very pronounced 
and on the whole delightful char- 
acter, with all its candours and 
all its prejudices, for at least a 
quarter of a century, everybody 
knows. 

Let us pause a moment and 
recall our attention— we were 
talking not of these papers in 
themselves, but of the startling 
difference in points of view which 
in the same week, on the same 
day, these two admirable organs 
of public opinion gave forth. The 
‘Spectator’ was really eloquent 
upon the Armenian atrocities. 
It is nothing if not tender-hearted, 
and it was natural it should be so: 
and that it should also discourse 
much of the touching combination 
of the old Duke of Argyll, with 
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his golden hair grown white, and 
at the risk of his life, making a 
great speech—while old Mr Glad- 
stone, in no risk of anything, the 
most unabated of old men, joined 
hands in the spirit with his old 
brother and adversary, upon a 
subject which was certain to rouse 
them both. It was all very fine, 
the ‘Spectator’ said, except for 
the “extraordinary outburst from 
Lady Henry Somerset,” who, ac- 
cording to this article (for we 
confess that we did not read even 
the Duke of Argyll’s speech, much 
less that of Lady Henry Somerset), 
described herself as standing there 
as the representative of the 
“lively indignation and burning 
love” which “a hundred thousand 
women who wear the White Riband 
feel on behalf of their sisters 
yonder in the clutch of the harem- 
despot in Constantinople.” We 
are equally unable with the ‘Spec- 
tator’ to see what polygamy has 
to do with Armenian atrocities ; 
but that is neither here nor there. 
Let us see now what our new 
‘Saturday,’ in his force of youth 
renewed, says. We confess we are 
a little confused by the paragraph 
in which he lets loose his opinion, 
and from which it might be justly 
inferred that the death of the 
late Sir Robert Peel was due to 
the over-excitement of this Ar- 
menian meeting, where “he might 
have been observed in the front 
of the audience, the tears running 
down his face while he listened, 
completely carried away, to the 
silvery voice and the impassioned 
eloquence of Lady Henry Somer- 
set, whose speech was worth all 
the other speeches put together.” 
We hope that Lady Henry Somer- 
set did not kill Sir Robert Peel 
by her eloquence, as well as that 
she had information enough to 
know that the unspeakable Turk 
is infinitely less of a polygamist 
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than people think. But these are 
inferior considerations. The chief 
thing we ask is, What are we to 
think? When the guides of public 
opinion are opposed to this point, 
who shall decide when such doc- 
tors disagree? Other marvellings 
arise in our mind as to the ques- 
tion, Why did Sir Robert Peel 
weep, and then die next morning? 
and, What is the White Riband 
which a hundred thousand women 
wear? It is true that a great 
many women visibly wear white 
ribbons, in startling quantity and 
effect ; but we had thought in our 
ignorance that this was because 
it was the Fashion. If it is a 
party emblem, what party? We 
are afraid a great many frivolous 
followers of the mode don’t at all 
know to what they are committing 
themselves. 

The ‘Saturday Review’ and the 
‘Spectator’ are alike, however, in 
one thing, that they each have a 
very outrageous and rampant 
Young Man on their staff, who 
runs amuck at Artistic matters in 
general and the Exhibitions in par- 
ticular. We should not like to 
fall into the hands either of Mr 
D. S. M. or of Mr G. B. S., and 
therefore hasten to explain to them 
that in our capacity as Looker-on 
we rather like it, and find their 
delightful contempt for everybody 
and everything quite exhilarating. 
They have the courage of their 
opinions, and are not afraid to 
have their fling at every consti- 
tuted authority. Afraid! they 
love it; it is the breath of their 
nostrils. Here is how the former 
of those gentlemen treats the 
Royal Academy: “The Academy 
Exhibition contains nothing of the 
first importance. Most interest- 
ing are a portrait by Mr Seymour 
Lucas, a statuette by Mr Swan, 
two studies of Mr Patmore by Mr 
Sargent, one or two pieces of deco- 


rative work, and paintings by 
Messrs Greiffenhagen and Lavery.” 
And there you have it in a nut- 
shell, and need trouble yourself no 
more! He promises, indeed, to re- 
turn next week, and does return, 
when, after two columns of slap- 
dash on things in general, he in- 
forms us jauntily, “ Lastly, I enter 
the Academy,” and thereupon says 
his say in the same splendid man- 
ner on one picture and no more: 
but concludes, with his nose in the 
air, that in the present state of the 
public taste, the nation “will be 
happier and more honest if they 
let painting be.” It is in respect 
to the drama that the ‘Saturday’s’ 
Young Man is rampagious. To see 
him handle Mr Irving is enough to 
give the reader a cold shiver, if 
not to imperil his life, as Lady 
Henry Somerset imperilled those 
of her audience. “It was Mr 
Grant Allen, I think,” says this 
gentleman, ‘“‘who familiarised us 
with the fact that all attempts to 
sustain our conduct at a higher 
level than is natural to us produce 
violent reactions. . . . No actor 
suffers from the tyranny of this 
grotesque necessity more than Mr 
Irving. His career ever since he 
became a heroic actor has been 
studded by relapses into the most 
impish buffoonery.” So much for 
Art and the Drama—the actors 
and the painters. The young 
gentlemen no doubt are quite able 
to set us all down in the same 
high-handed way. ‘At her, little 
Burney !—down with her!” cried 
Dr Johnson, when his Fanny was 
expressing her sentiments in re- 
spect to Mrs Montagu or some 
other established goddess of 
opinion. The sage chuckled over 
that voice of nature, which pleased 
him “ hugely,” as Miss Burney her- 
self would have said. It is always 
exhilarating to hear that voice of 
nature. The impudent rogues! 
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we cry with delight, as we pat 
them on the head. 


We may as well, however, glance 
at the one picture which our young 
critic condescends at the height of 
his contempt to notice, and which 
we may say at once is, to ourselves, 
as amusing and exhilarating as 
he himself is. It is not a picture, 
he says with truth, it is a locality. 
In all gravity and fact, in the first 
glimpse we had of Mr Herkomer’s 
performance over the heads of 
the crowd, we thought it a new 
room which in some extraordinary 
way Burlington House had burst 
forth into, or the Academy thrown 
out from the old familiar wall for 
want of space. But it was not so. 
The blaze of sultry sunshine of 
which it is full has rarely shone 
in London, and further observation 
enables us to prove to ourselves 
the fact that it is in reality a can- 
vas, hung upon the wall like any 
flat piece of painting round. Yes; 
we allow it is not a picture. Even 
in a decorative point of view it is 
not at all like those fine open- 
ings out into stately halls with 
which Paolo Veronese enlarges the 
noble galleries of Venice. It is a 
room with a set of men in it, one 
standing up about to speak, prob- 
ably to say something very com- 
monplace indeed about the finances 
of that high-peaked, crowded little 
German town, which we can see 
through its windows; but by rea- 
son perhaps of being not a picture, 
it is the most wonderful Illusion 
that ever was. The sensation of 
warmth and dazzling light, the 
atmosphere of a blazing summer 
day, is not a thing that can be 
rendered by everybody, saving 
the presence of all the superfine 
young critics in the world. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer’s picture is at the 
worst an astonishing tour de force ; 
at the best it is a very singular and 
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striking work,—not good art per- 
haps, but fact, rendered with the 
most amazing realism: too clean 
to be Zolaesque, but more like the 
art of Zola otherwise than any- 
thing we know. The men who 
line the sides of the room are per- 
haps not very refined personages— 
being, as we suppose, the Town 
Council of the small Bavarian 
commonwealth, it is not to be 
expected they should be so—but 
they are as certainly not vulgar: 
and their fault is the strange one, 
that they are too much like act- 
ual men—too real, producing absol- 
ute illusion, as we have said. But 
it is the room itself that is the 
most wonderful fact of all. We 
do not know what it is that pre- 
vents us from walking into it, 
which is its weakness, we believe, in 
point of art. But the light, the 
sultry atmosphere, the town bask- 
ing in the summer sunshine, which 
shows through the open window, 
is prodigious. It is not a repre- 
sentation, still less is it an artistic 
impression, of a scene and moment. 
It is Illusion pur et simple. The 
little Council Chamber in which 
this repetition of itself is to be 
hung will want no wood in its 
stove in the severest winter. The 
Thing dazzles, quivers, with light 
and heat. The realism, indeed, of 
the glare makes us feel instinc- 
tively that there is an impossi- 
bility in it,—that the blinds must 
have been drawn down to soften 
that sunshine, or some contriv- 
ance adopted to shut it out, had it 
been as real as it looks: and this 
is no doubt a vulgar suggestion, as 
the whole extraordinary achieve- 
ment, we are told, is vulgar. Mr 
Alma Tadema has, and has long 
had, a speciality in marble, or rather 
in depicting that coolness of the 
lustrous stone in the bosom of the 
heat, which makes it so grateful 
to eye and touch, How many 
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gazers will be able to understand 
what the difference is between that 
refined representation and this 
sheer fact of the warm boards and 
floor, the windows letting in the 
glare and heat, we should not like 
to predict ; nor do we pretend to 
explain the difference. But in no 
case does it seem to us that this 
extraordinary scene is anything 
less than a wonder. It dwarfs and 
deadens everything round. When 
we take our eyes from it they are 
blinded with that excess of light. 

It is not the first time that Mr 
Herkomer has been guilty, if it is 
guilt, of this excess of reality. 
We remember, a few years ago, 
to have been taken, in a friend’s 
house, to a room in which hung a 
portrait of the dead mistress of 
that house, completed just before 
her death. We entered, expecting 
to be affected and touched by the 
sight of that familiar countenance. 
We were, in fact, so startled that 
we could scarcely contain ourselves. 
We waited breathless for a mo- 
ment till she should rise and greet 
us. The illusion was almost as 
complete as in the picture of this 
year. But the effect, we allow, 
was entirely different from that of 
a picture—it was exciting and 
disturbing. The aspect of the 
sitter was favourable and the 
expression excellent,—there was 
nothing to find fault on that head, 
—but the fact was overwhelming. 
The head of the Looker-on turned 
round. Was she, or was she not, 
that gently smiling woman, seated 
there in her habit as she lived? 
The illusion was so intense that 
it almost became a delusion. Close 
the doors, make no sound, lest 
she should discover that we have 
found her out in that mystery of 
her seclusion! This was the sen- 
sation with which the gazer stole 
away. 

The delicate and refined and 


fastidious work of Mr Alma Tad- 
ema has nothing in common with 
this ; but for the sake of the con- 
trast, and because he is unusually 
well represented this year, we step 
back as it were to the legitimate 
drama by his means, and enter 
the purer domains of art, far away 
from Herr Herkomer and his real- 
ism. We are tempted, however, 
more by two groups of portraits 
in the New Gallery than by the 
beautiful “Spring” in Burlington 
House, which is a fine Tadema, 
beautifully painted, with myriads 
of lovely faces like enamels, and 
floods of flowers most exquisitely 
rendered against the usual acces- 
sories of polished marble and de- 
lightful lucid perspective and cool 
white steps, which it refreshes the 
foot to tread upon and the eye to 
see. What can we say except that 
it is a fine Tadema, and that it is 
beautiful, before such a picture? 
Behold what it is, oh friends, to be 
a perfect painter! The portraits, 
however, are freaks of genius which 
call forth more animadversion. 
They are in two groups of three 
heads each, which literally, accord- 
ing to the graphic French idiom, 
jump at the eyes of the Looker- 
on. They are so near that we 
naturally start back a step or two, 
not to brush disrespectfully against 
a finely-tinted cheek, or hustle a 
man—who plainly would not put up 
with hustling. Why are they so 
near us, these handsome high- 
spirited living folk? Why. do 
they thrust that carnagione of theirs 
against our sleeves, compelling us 
to forfeit our good manners in 
spite of ourselves? We should 
prefer a little air, a little distance 
between us, common public as we 
are, and these élite. John Bap- 
tist’s head in a charger was nothing 
to this bundle of heads in a frame, 
like so many lovely rosy apples 
in braids of gold, smiling upon us 
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as if they were well aware it was 
something of a trick and mystifi- 
cation to arrange them so, as it is 
also a mystification, a private jest, 
too private for the public, to nick- 
name a man not unknown to 
fame as Mrs So-and-So’s family. 
We do not think, however, that the 
joke will tell a generation hence, 
or that it is any way desirable to 
heap up pyramids of human heads 
like fruit, even in a golden dish— 
and thrust them upon us at these 
close quarters, too near to see. 

The Academy is an interesting 
academy. It has more incident 
than usual, and not so much of 
the flat and dreary upon its walls. 
Of the two ghosts we almost think 
we prefer Mr Frank Dicksee, 
whose pretty commonplace placid 
wife, singing away her little song, 
while her husband sees the vision 
of a Person of more account be- 
hind her, gives a touch of nature 
which Sir John Millais’ distracted 
widower, who seems starting from 
his bed in the agonies of a night- 
mare, rather than by the breath of 
vision, is without. But ghosts, 
which are kittle cattle anywhere, 
are impossible in a picture. So 
we rather think is old Time, that 
worn-out old fellow, with all his 
paraphernalia about him ; and why 
he should be going in at the chink 
of that half-opened door we have 
not a notion, nor indeed any desire 
to know. 

The other baronet of Art has 
a royal space in the New Gallery, 
which he fills with those mourn- 
ful figures which we know so 
well, whatever chance names may 
be put upon them, and whether 
they sleep or wake. The Fall of 
Lucifer is so far out of the com- 
mon, however, that the figures 
are small, and there is a certain 
curious movement in the waver- 
ing line which produces something 
like an original effect. It is not a 
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fall, but a slow sailing downwards, 
like that of a bird on the wing, 
which has always seemed to our- 
selves the most pleasurable of 
movements: nor is there any pain 
in the suggestion. The descending 
angels don’t seem to dislike it. 
They are retiring in perfect order, 
with all the honours of war. If 
the artist had not gratified us with 
a name to it, we do not think the 
liveliest imagination could have de- 
rived any ideaof rout or catastrophe 
from the full ranks floating down- 
wards in that tranquil fashion, 
neither beaten nor discomfited. 
Despair is not in them, nor any 
sentiment of loss, Sir Edward 
Burne Jones is always sad: he 
does not realise the possibility of 
any other feeling. The morning 
stars sing together on his can- 
vas with a gentle woe. Classic 
legend and medieval romance 
breathe forth both the divinest 
melancholy in his hands; but 
disaster is as far from his thoughts 
as joy. His Lucifer does not fall 
headlong from heaven. He de- 
scends unmoved, master of himself, 
with as much spirit as the painter 
ever permits, unbroken. Indeed, 
the archangel in his despair looks 
just as much and as little unhappy 
as the knight of the Brier Rose 
when he goes to deliver his lady 
from her enchanted sleep. But in 
one thing, let us hasten to add, 
Sir Edward is supreme. The 
ghost of Sir John in the other 
place is a mere imposition, in pre- 
sence of the mystic and shadowy 
figure which Sir Edward calls 
Lady Windsor. No one of us 
would care personally, we are sure, 
for a ghost which we could see 
through—that is the very simplest 
and least spiritual word of the 
science of spiritualism. But the 
shadowy slim form, in mystic vest- 
ments of uncertain hue the colour 
of twilight—with mystic features 
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half withdrawing as you gaze into 
a vague of pensive nothingness, 
—there is the ghost of poetry, the 
true Grey Lady of refined and 
wistful story. It does not strike 
us as being a great work of art; 
and if there was really a sitter we 
humbly crave pardon of that lady. 
But it is an admirable Ghost. 

The Looker-on does not pretend 
to criticise the pictures. He sees 
but the salient points as he passes, 
and makes his contribution to 
“what people are saying.” In 
fact, a great deal of what the real 
people are saying, who are neither 
critics nor trained observers, is, to 
tell the truth, about pictures that 
nobody in the other sense of the 
word even looks at: and that is a 
thing always entertaining and won- 
derful to the spectator, who thinks 
he knows better. We remember 
on one occasion to have addressed 
to a gentle sage and old, not al- 
ways gentle, critic of humanity, a 
foolish question as to what he 
liked best in an exhibition. ‘To 
tell the truth,” said Mr Kinglake, 
with a mild uplifting of his tired 
eyelids, “it is the subject of the 
pictures that chiefly interests me.” 
We share the feeling so much that 
we could acquiesce more or less 
without any strain of conscience ; 
but, on the other hand, the ladies 
with careful catalogue in hand pur- 
suing the Convalescent Child, the 
ministering Angel, the old father 
and mother in the end of their 
virtuous days, and all the pretty 
pictures of pretty women and 
babies, into all the corners, make 
an amusing sight. They like the 
gentle touch of emotion, the 


suggested recovery and consola- 
tion, the little story in paint. 
Why not? and what right have 
the young ogres of critics to assail 
them in their honest pleasure? 
Art is not a Juggernaut to roll its 
chariot wheels over the bones of 
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the innocent. The critics, on the 
other hand, are enraptured over 
the “Shannon ” in another corner, 
the flushed little girl in a medley 
of lights more prismatic than any 
rainbow, with reds and greens 
which no honest atmosphere ever 
thought of, crossing each other 
about and around her ruddy coun- 
tenance. She clutches something 
which at the first glance looks like 
one of those ragged things of fur 
which ladies of advanced prin- 
ciples wear round their necks— 
which, on close inspection and 
much thought, we find to be a cat, 
nay, are suddenly seized, if we get 
them in the right light, by a pair 
of horrible grass-green eyes in the 
middle of the boa, which give 
fierce proof of the fact. Poor 
throttled animal! no wonder its 
eyes are fierce: what would Mad- 
ame Ronner say to see one of her 
favourite clients so hardly treated ? 
And here is another tall thing on 
the favourite wall in the great 
room of the Academy, a notable 
production of one of the heads and 
chiefs of Youth-in-Art, Mr Sar- 
gent to wit,—who is not ours, by 
the way, any more than the Her- 
komers and the Tademas,—which 
we for one look at appalled. It 
is Decadence in person, the per- 
son of a Weed of a young man— 
a weed not of glorious feature but 
of overwhelming significance. The 
slim, long, nerveless, effeminate 
body, the feeble head, the agate- 
topped stick, the coat half petti- 
coat, the femininity of that kind 
which is no gracious softness of a 
gracious youth, but a mockery and 
an outrage—how did the painter 
venture to put it there, looking at 
us with fictitious shyness and con- 
sciousness? The Looker-on does 
not pause, but condemns with all 
the force he is capable of, this 
strange image of the Young Man 
of the Period. The blowzy maiden 
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on a bicycle is good sense and 
good taste in comparison. 

This wonderful representation of 
the fading century carries us back 
to the New Arts Olub, which in- 
deed contains nothing in the least 
like it, but only ladies occasionally 
indecent, who are really less offen- 
sive—and a great deal of pic- 
torial muddle, from which in the 
end a keen eye can find out a 
picture or two. There are not 
many eyes, keen or otherwise, to 
find them out. Ourself formed 
the public on the occasion of our 
visit along with two poor little 
Art students of a very humble 
description going round with their 
noses to the wall, in that piteous 
enthusiasm of the uninstructed 
who have never seen anything, for 
that which they think superior to 
the common fact of everyday exist- 
ence and to the constituted auth- 
orities of Art— something which 
takes credit for being original, 
and which the shabby enthusiast 
yearns to believe in, and examines 
devoutly, to make out if he can 
those occult qualities which he is 
told are in it, and in which -he 
would fain hope. But, alas! we 
cannot hope that here is to be 
found the regeneration of Art. 
Even in the company of Mr Wil- 
son Steer we should, we fear, tire 
of assisting continually at the toilet 
of a buxom young person dressing 
or undressing before a glass. It is 
a device open to the photographer 
as well as the painter, and not of 
the first ingenuity any more than 
originality. The show, such as it 
is, is inferior to that of last year. 
It wants the occasional touch of 
reason and reality which still lin- 
gered in it. There is not even a 
Coster-girl, though she is no very 
lofty heroine, to light up the un- 
luminous place. 


The streets are perhaps, after 
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all, the best show at this time of 
the year. An efflorescence and 
warmth of colour which is not in 
them at any other time floats from 
the Row away into the farthest 
East end slums; for there, how- 
ever distant, there is always the 
costermonger with his barrow to 
light up the dulness. The coster- 
monger’s cart, we confess, is the 
thing about him which, for our 
part, we like best: with its green 
cabbages, its red tomatoes, and 
its bundles of brown sweet wall- 
flowers and primroses, perhaps not 
in their first freshness—it is an 
endless delight, and lights up the 
dullest street. It is not much 
taken into account by the lugu- 
brious persons who dwell on the 
miseries of lower London — any 
more than those other privileges 
of the slums, the sittings at the 
doors, the parliament at the street 
corners, which are more real 
human society than our foolish 
assemblages farther west. There 
man meets man and woman meets 
woman with more genuine zest 
than is felt when a costume from 
Madame Chic encounters and eyes 
with emulation a robe from 
Monsieur Worth, or one Society 
wit clashes the tin sword of con- 
tending gossip with another across 
a dinner-table. Thegroupthe ladies 
in the East end form around the 
coster has more pictorial qualities 
than all the satins and the laces. 
His cabbages perhaps are faded, 
which proves he has been lazy, and 
has not got up early enough to get 
them at “the Market” in the first 
crispness of their green. And what 
a sight that Market is in the early 
mornings, with the dew upon its 
mountains of greenery, the radiant 
red apples of love, and the rhubarb, 
a growth not half appreciated, in 
its glorious great stalks of brown 
and innocent pinkness of infancy ! 
Whoso has never been in Covent 
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Garden at this season, though he 
may have gathered primroses in 
innumerable woods, and wet his 
feet in many a dewy field, has 
never known the wealth, the ex- 
uberance, the lavish and overflow- 
ing luxury, of spring vegetation. 
A flower-market is always beauti- 
ful everywhere, but the homely 
market becomes a Field of the 
Cloth-of-Gold, worked with pearls 
and rubies, inlaid with emeralds: 
dewy daffodils, and virgin lilies, 
and fresh sweet lilac, white and 
purple, or rather lilac in colour as 
well as name. By the way, the 
pretty name of lilac has disap- 
peared as a colour save in Mr 
Crockett’s ‘Sun-bonnet,’ for which 
one thing we thank him. The 
dressmakers call it mauve, which 
means nothing, or if anything, the 
harsh and scentless mallow, where- 
as a mere lilac ribbon smells sweet 
as becomes its name. 


No, we do not thank Mr 
Crockett for much. He it is, 
perhaps, of all, who has most 
pushed the production of those 
romances in dialect, very fitly and 
cleverly called the literature of 
the kailyard by a recent critic, 
with which we are now over- 
flooded. Does Mr Crockett or 
Mr Maclaren, or any other of the 
many professors of this craft, think 
that is Scotch? It is no more 
Scotch than the dialect of Lanca- 
shire or Somersetshire is English, 
or than the appalling jargon of 
American dialect- books is — we 
had almost said American. As a 
matter of fact, it is the American 
books that have set this prepos- 
terous fashion. ‘ The Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ has many good qualities. 
We like the glen and many of the 
people in it, especially the second- 
ary people; for the virtue of the 
principal persons is superhuman 
and the pathos is cheap, as that 
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contrivance always is which plays 
upon the sad experiences of the 
reader himself to make an effect 
which ought to be done by the 
writer. We have all known a Lad 
of pairts, and the suggestion is 
enough for the imagination, which 
knows but too well how to fill up 
the story, with the least possible 
aid from the teller of it. But 
does there exist a village, a glen, 
in Scotland, in which every one 
without exception speaks the lan- 
guage of the kailyard? No fear- 
ful collocation of vowels can repre- 
sent an accent: but words are solid 
things. Does the well-to-do farmer 
and the doctor and the writer talk 
of “ gangin’ awa’” instead of going 
away! We don’t ourselves, though 
Scotch to the backbone, see the 
superior beauty of ‘‘ gangin’ awa’.” 
The Londoner would say “ goin’ 
awy,” and his dialect is an abomin- 
ation. Why is it less to be de- 
lighted in than Drumtochty? The 
Englishman — that patient and 
much-suffering predominant part- 
ner — has endured a great deal 
more from us Scots than we should 
bear from him. He has even some- 
how been made to suppose that he 
likes it, which is a most curious 
mental phenomenon, produced, we 
suppose, by Mr Barrie, if not by Mr 
George Macdonald, both of whom 
sweetened the mess with genius ; 
and this has made the reader incap- 
able of criticism. But we do not be- 
lieve it is possible that it can last ; 
and we hope that no more ministers 
or members of any other lawful pro- 
fession will give up an honest trade 
for this whim of the public. Alas! 
there has lately died in pain and 
poverty a good man, quite un- 
hampered (and unaided) by dialect, 
who took that foolish step on the 
occasion of some early success, and 
flung himself upon literature as a 
novelist — with disastrous effect. 
It might wound some individual 






































feelings to hold this poor gentle- 
man up as a warning by his name ; 
but the fact itself is a warning of 
the most serious kind. 

We have sirayed, however, from 
our point, which is, that we do not 
believe all Scotsmen, whatever be 
their position, speak in dialect. 
We have seen over and over again 
a jargon supposed to be Scotch put 
into the lips of Mr Carlyle, that 
worst-used of men and sages. Mr 
Carlyle had the most genuine and 
natural of accents, large and soft, 
Annandale all over, and recognis- 
able of the most ignorant. But 
he did not speak “ broad Scotch ” 
any more than Mr Balfour does. 
Perhaps the Southern reporter may 
think that the only way of repre- 
senting the accent is this, and may 
be excused for doing so; but there 
is no excuse for the Scotsman, who 
ought to know better. Carlyle’s 
language was that which Words- 
worth describes—did our kailyard 
writers never hear it !—the words 
that “each in solemn order fol- 
lowed each,” 


‘* With something of a lofty utterance 
drest, 

Choice word and measured phrase be- 
yond the reach 

Of ordinary men: a stately speech, 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland use, 

Religious men, who give to God and 
man their dues.” 


Mr Crockett and Mr Maclaren 
recognise no man like the Leech- 
gatherer. They would have 
made that grave and stately per- 
sonage jabber like the lad at the 
plough. 

Drumtochty, however, is whole- 
some and sweet, and only too 
virtuous. The kailyard is without 
speck or stain, which perhaps is 
one reason for its extraordinary 
popularity ; for, after all, notwith- 
standing the organised assault 
against that old-fashioned in- 
stitution called marriage, which, 
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for the wonder of the thing, has 
caught the attention of many 
people, the most of us prefer the 
society of those, whether in books 
or out of them, who have nothing 
to be ashamed of. There is not 
in all these stories so much as an 
Effie Deans, that young perennial 
sinner who has been in every 
story - book from the beginning 
of the world. No doubt it is be- 
cause of the clerical character of 
the authors that Effie is not 
there. But Effie is an angel of 
light in comparison with the 
women who do—everything they 
didn’t ought to: not by hot love, 
or wicked deception after the old 
models, but because they choose 
to do it, sinning on principle for 
some exquisite reason of their 
own. The Looker-on, who loves 
to see how everything is done, is 
compelled to confess that he takes 
no interest whatever in the pranks 
of those ladies who do wrong be- 
cause they think it right. The 
old charm is quite gone from these 
offenders on principle; and as 
whatever befalls them is the nat- 
ural issue of their actions, we leave 
them to count the reckoning with 
law and nature as they like, and 
care not how it turns out. There 
is a high hope in all their minds 
that they are defying God, which 
is nowadays believed to be a very 
fine thing to do. And so no doubt 
they are—but a number of lesser 
things besides which exact their 
punishment quite remorselessly, 
without any grandeur about it. 
Marriage is not a bad thing on 
the whole, and society is founded 
upon it. To tilt at that institu- 
tion is about as little practicable 
as if a medieval knight in armour 
were to assail St Paul’s or the 
Bank of England. He might dash 
himself against the great portals, 
but he would not do any good by 
it, or much harm. From time to 
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time a band of clever people have 
done their utmost before now, but 
they have never touched so much 
as a toe of Hymen in his yellow 
robe. Godwin was very great on 
the matter of principle, but he 
married his own wife when it came 
to the point, and still more de- 
terminedly he married his daughter 
and would hear no nonsense on 
that subject. So we presume 
would Mr Grant Allen and Miss 
Ménie Muriel Dowie. They would 
never have the courage of their 
opinions ; and what is the use of 
talking to us of people who did 
things which their author does not 
venture to do? Now there have 
been plenty of authors who have 
done, but have not said, unmen- 
tionable things such as _ those 
boldly flung forth by the highly 
respectable persons, who think it 
the finest thing in the world to 
teach other people to break all the 
laws. We should prefer that they 
carried out their own views them- 
selves and held their peace. 

Far be it from us to encourage 
immorality ; but it is only just to 
demand of our instructors that they 
should practise what they preach. 
We have not the slightest doubt 
that they would do as Godwin 
did, if the occasion arose—which 
showed that he was a good father 
but a bad philosopher, and which 
took away from him every right 
to speak. As soon as we hear 
that Miss M. M. Dowie has given 
up her legitimate bonds and formed 
a connection of another sort, we 
will take into consideration what 
she says. In the meantime we 
decline to take her recommenda- 
tions into consideration. It is 
certain that no honest man, or 
woman either, can have two creeds, 
one to guide their own conduct, 
and one to be pressed by every ar- 
gument on their neighbours. ‘“ Let 
the fellow build a house,” said 
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poor Pugin the architect to a cer- 
tain pestilent young Oxford gradu- 
ate who was afflicting him; but 
even the impudence of a critic 
who will not show his skill in 
doing that which he is so ready to 
find fault with in others, is nothing 
to that of the respectable person 
who preaches impropriety, but be- 
haves himself like an archdeacon. 
No, no, we will have none of this. 
Que Messiewrs les immoralistes 
commencent — then we may con- 
sider what are the advantages of 
their way. 

On the whole, I think we may 
set our minds at rest. The insti- 
tution of marriage is not in much 
danger, whatever the novelists may 
do. It is perhaps more honest to 
assail it in this naive and undis- 
guised way than to undermine it 
as they doin France. Our neigh- 
bours are too logical and too pre- 
scient of the consequences, to desire 
any catastrophe or overturn of 
those domestic arrangements which 
secure the safety of the race. They 
love to add a little vice, we fear, 
rather on the principle that a 
pleasure is more piquant for being 
wrong, than on that which affirms 
that wrong is right. They are, in 
short, too clear-headed for any 
such illusion. And so, indeed, at 
bottom are those good people who, 
being sure of themselves that all 
their papers are in order, take a 
pleasure in advising others to try 
the other way. 

One of the advantages of look- 
ing on for any length of time upon 
the vagaries of this queer world is, 
that you acquire a great composure 
as to the effect of revolutionary 
movements in the moral world at 
least. After we have lifted up 
our hands and eyes in the enjoy- 
ment of that sensation which it 
is their great function to produce, 
and assured ourselves that it never 
was so in our time, and that the 
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foundations of the earth are being 
overthrown, we look up again, and 
lo! the disturbers of the peace are 
gone, and the foundations, d&c., 
are just as steady as ever. The 
woman who did,—we offer our 
sympathies to Mr Grant Allen,— 
did not make nearly so big a 
splash in the water as was ex- 
pected, and by this time the 
circles on the surface are all dis- 
persed, and she might never have 
gone under at all for anything the 
callous world cares about it. Once 
Cimabué was everything, but now 
Giotto has all the cry. Gallia has 
gone one better, and to-morrow 
something else will have gone one 
better than Gallia ; and presently 
they will all depart into that 
awful limbo of old novels where 
everything is dust, and nobody 
will ever remember this last at- 
tempt after so many others to 
shake the steady pillars of domes- 
tic order. Our authors will not 
have ceased to thrill and twitter 
over their own temerity when we 
have forgotten all about them, or 
that they ever have been. 

What does become of the old 
novels? we stop with a certain 
awe to inquire. Where do they 
go to, those of them which do not 
survive in smart new editions? 
But even to speak of smart new 
editions is an anachronism, now 
that there are no longer the three 
volumes to be swept away along 
with the faded leaves, and return 
again in a resurrection of one. 
We regret the three volumes with 
the sincerest sentiment, and so will 
all the beguiled writers do, who were 
wheedled into the belief that it was 
only that fatal fictitious 31s. 6d. 
which stood between them and a 
prodigious popular sale. Alas! 
poor deceived ones, by this time 
even you must have found out 
your mistake. Great persons of 
genius like Mr Hall Caine may 
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find their account in it; but we 
are not all Hall Caines, thanks be 
to Providence—and we cannot look 
for his harvest. Where do those 
battered, dog’s - eared, unlovely 
wrecks of popularity go? Do they 
rest in a limbo dark as that of 
those who live in the infernal 
suburbs, senza infamia e senza 
lodo—dusty dark in endless acres 
of untouched shelves? It is a 
famous fad of the scientific person 
that nothing is ever completely 
destroyed. There is always some- 
thing left to produce microbes and 
taint the atmosphere. We remem- 
ber an old library in the days 
before Mudie, which, but that all 
was silent, would have made a 
sufficiently good representation of 
Dante’s Limbo. What if there 
might be hopeless souls about 
whose fate it was to go on and on 
reading the old novels? It might 
form a chapter of purgatorial lit- 
erature not without originality— 
but very alarming to the producers 
of many novels, who would natur- 
ally be the first affected, and there 
find an appropriate but appalling 
manner of punishment. How many 
centuries, we wonder, would it take 
an unhappy fictionist to get through 
all the dead and gone novels of his 
own country alone !—the Pamelas 
and the Rosa Matildas, the sport- 
ing, and, ah me! the detective 
books. Repent, oh novel-writer, 
while there is time! the flesh hook 
of Barbariccia would be little to 
this. 


The chill that has come over 
our beautiful May of the poets 
breathes mournful anticipations in 
the hearts that had just begun to 
come to the light and sunshine 
after a terrible winter. What a 
winter it was, and how many sad 
souvenirs of friends removed, and 
health broken, it has left! None, 
perhaps, among all the victims 
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of the evil season, made a more 
marked and distinctive vacancy 
among men than one whom the 
readers of ‘Maga’ have long known, 
and whose endless activities in the 
wider world outside of literature 
have added to the laurels of ‘Maga’ 
one of those martial wreaths and 
trophies of honour with which her 
standards are perhaps more widely 
decorated than those of any other 
leader of literature,—for she has 
always been beloved of soldiers, 
and proud of the sons of arms 
enrolled under her banners. Sir 
George Chesney was not one of 
the brilliant and dashing band 
whose gay exploits and light- 
hearted sallies into literature have 
so often brought a breath of the 
open air, and the rush and im- 
petus of life out of doors, into 
the sober realm of letters. He 
was a man full of the gravity of 
his scientific profession, a keen 
disciplinarian, an organiser and 
administrator, with many of the 
instincts of a statesman, though 
always attached, with almost a 
stronger devotion than that of the 
gayer soldier, to his profession and 
its interests. 

It is a little remarkable that 
such a man, so occupied with the 
practical necessities of a profes- 
sion which more than almost any 
other absorbs its servants body 
and soul, should have taken to 
literature at all, especially in its 
lighter branches. But no doubt 
there was in his mind a vein of 
romance which demanded expres- 
sion, and which was a welcome 
alternative to severer toil: and 
fiction gives many an opportun- 
ity both for the recollections 
and for the theories of one whose 
daily occupations are amid more 
serious difficulties and dangers. 
The extraordinary sensation which 
the Battle of Dorking produced 
throughout the country was no 
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doubt more or less aided by the 
temper of the world at the 
moment, and the prognostics and 
alarms of the day when other 
risks and imaginations were upper- 
most, and we had one of our 
periodical moments of acute real- 
isation of outside dangers which 
we usually hold very light. But 
that vivid and _ extraordinary 
sketch, after all, owed its power 
chiefly to qualities of its own. 
The writer knew, with an exacti- 
tude fortunately impossible to the 
most of us, what might and could 
happen in the circumstances, not 
in themselves at all impossible, 
which he conjured up. He laid 
bare to us what might be the 
results of that curious happy-go- 
lucky system which has always 
existed, concerning all dangers 
out of doors, in a country which 
considers itself, and is considered, 
one of the most serious in the 
world: how we have always taken 
it for granted that we are safe in 
our house, though it is notably 
the best house to plunder, and the 
most able to pay ransom of any: 
and how one dull morning we 
might waken up to find, what has 
never been known in England these 
eight hundred years, an enemy’s 
knife at our throats. The thought 
itself, once forcibly struck into 
the public intelligence, is sensation 
enough; but Colonel Chesney, as 
he then was, put it in the most 
real yet most startling form, with 
a truth of detail, and an impres- 
sion of reality, which no man could 
resist. The unexpectedness, yet 
perfect naturalness, of the catas- 
trophe, the possibilities which 
seemed to become inevitable as 
we turned over page after page, 
the temperance with which that 
course of events was worked out, 
without brutality beyond what is 
the commonplace of war, came to 
a climax in the anguish of the 




















invaded house and the slain boy, 
—an anguish intolerable, yet the 
merest simple incident of fighting. 

The effect of this fable was 
that of a great sob and strain of 
laboured breath throughout the 
whole country. Perhaps the most 
of us have forgotten it by this time. 
The new generation, which is so 
eager to step into our shoes and so 
scornful of all our sensations, does 
not perhaps even know it—cer- 
tainly not as such a singular liter- 
ary effort deserves to be known. 
In its day it was the most impres- 
sive piece of literature that saw 
the light, though many notable 
writers were with us then who 
now are gone. We are not aware 
what effect it had upon the state 
of the national defences ; but cer- 
tainly it made the nation pause 
and think that, notwithstanding 
its great moat which separates it 
from the path of the invader—that 
“silver streak” of which the 
optimist has made so much—the 
British soil, after all, was not in- 
vulnerable, and that such a thing 
as an invasion might be. 

We remember that Colonel 
Chesney followed that remarkable 
production with a very grim 
chapter of imaginary coiabat, a 
story of the Ordeal by Battle. It 
was his purpose to show how, as 
scientific methods went on, and 
every army became as powerful 
as every other army, by means of 
scientific training and the constant 
advance in the manufacture of 
arms, explosives, &c., and thus be- 
came less and less fitted to bring 
matters to a conclusion,— we might 
return, at the end of all things, 
to the primitive struggle between 
man and man, the fewest number 
possible, and the most deadly con- 
flict. It was a very grim chapter 
indeed, and but that a hecatomb 
of dead bodies on the stage always 
overshoots the mark, and produces 
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horror rather than awe and terror, 
would have been impressive, as the 
first part certainly was. But it 
did not touch a real note, as in the 
Battle of Dorking, and conse- 
quently fell blank. The power and 
ability of the writer was, however, 
no less conspicuous—perhaps al- 
most more so—as suggesting that 
conclusion of bare and primitive 
simplicity to which, after every art- 
ful device has been tried, human 
nature in so many ways is forced at 
last to come back—which is always 
a most interesting possibility to the 
student, and dear above everything 
else to a Looker-on upon the busy 
frettings of the earth, and those 
inventions which make so much 
fuss in their day and so often come 
to nothing, and are supplemented 
by others cleverer still, which like- 
wise come to nothing in their turn. 

Sir George Chesney, as we have 
learned to call him, had very little 
leisure in his life to spend in liter- 
ature. No man had ever a busier 
or more keenly occupied existence. 
He founded and organised, and 
ruled with what the young men 
considered a rod of iron, the Royal 
Engineering College established at 
Cooper’s Hill, near Windsor, which 
was intended to supply India and 
the Public Works department with 
efficient and highly trained engin- 
eers: and did so to such purpose 
that India cried Hold! and the 
great institution became semi- or 
less than semi - official, — still an 
admirable training-place for young 
engineers, but with only now a 
few prizes in the way of Indian 
appointments. He had already 
done good work in India before 
holding this appointment, and he 
did still better work after in the 
reorganisation of the Indian army 
and some able expositions of Indian 
policy. He reached the high office 
of Member of Oouncil in the 
’Eighties, and only in 1891 re- 
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turned to England,—when he was 
elected member of Parliament for 
Oxford, and became one of those 
hard-working and little-speaking 
members who are of more use in 
the conduct of the affairs of the 
nation than many an orator, and 
whose sound knowledge and ex- 
perience in military matters were 
always to be relied upon. 

This Magazine has for many years 
possessed a stalwart contingent of 
soldiers—if indeed it were not by 
her special encouragement that the 
military writer became a distinct 
figure in the ranks of contempor- 
ary literature. We will not claim 
the highest merit for the longer 
essays in fiction of Sir George 
Chesney. They were never com- 
monplace, but they were perhaps 
more political and professional 
than is suitable for the craft of 
story-telling; and indeed it was 
for their politics and their pro- 
fessional experience that they were 
prized. He was a little of a mar- 
tinet in his active work, but a 
worthy comrade, a genial com- 
panion, full of original views and 
excellent talk, clear-cut in thought 
as in features; a noticeable, keen 
man, prompt and ready, sweep- 
ing the horizon with the practical 
and rapid glance of a soldier, 
taking in all circumstances and 
accidents. We hoped to have seen 
him for many years in his place in 
the House, in his position in the 
world. It is great harm for the 
world and his family when a 
man drops thus, full of power and 
capacity and vigour. But who 
can say it is anything but gain 
to him, even in the limited and 
mortal sense of the words? He 
attained the apex of life, but felt 
none of its decays. The chill of 
age had not touched him; he had 
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known no pang of ineffectual ex- 
ertion. A sharp and sudden pass- 
age carried him out of a country 
which he had served steadily with 
his best all his life. What use 
there will be in the future for 
these keen faculties, that ordered 
and trained intelligence, not the 
wisest of us can tell or even guess, 
But he left us with his sword 
bright and his armour unflawed, 
as most men, if they could choose, 
would wish to do. 

A softer name calls from the 
Looker-on a tribute of another 
kind. He would fain be, not 
a stroller about the world and 
Jlaneur at street corners, but steal 
for a moment from any shadowy 
corner where its echo might linger, 
something of the voice which 
celebrated ‘‘Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother,” to do justice to 
this delicate theme. Wilson’s 
grandchild, Ferrier’s daughter, the 
wife of that robust Principal of 
Edinburgh, who was at once a 
Scots gentleman of characteristic 
size and largeness, and an Oxford 
Don—Lady Grant had a gift of 
her own, which she did not live 
long enough to develop fully, the 
art of graceful dialogue and gentle 
satire, a rare and admirable en- 
dowment. She was a recent, but 
prized, contributor, one of the 
third generation of her family who 
have helped to fill the pages of 
‘Maga,’ and the author of several 
brilliant sketches which have ap- 
peared in these columns during the 
last five years.! She died in the 
freshness of middle age, when many 
possibilities were yet before her, 
and much might have been accom- 
plished. She was Susan Ferrier 
by birth, like the great aunt who 
has left so pleasant a name in 
literary history, the friend of Sir 








1 Readers of ‘ Maga’ will readily recall the delight with which the humorous 


contributions by O. J. were welcomed.—Ep, ‘ B. M.’ 
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Walter, who was not ashamed to 
own her as a sister power. In- 
deed a whole age of literature 
seems to be rounded out in this 
gentle name, which recalls what 
still was the fine age of Edinburgh 
and the witty age of St Andrews, 
a place which has a niche of its 
own in letters. All sorts of lesser 
illustrations come before us in its 
sound, Mrs Ferrier, Lady Grant’s 
mother, a humorist who never put 
pen to paper, and would have 
scorned the idea of so doing, but 
whose fine flood of sometimes 
reckless and always brilliant talk 
recalled Christopher North in all 
his headlong fun and eloquence, was 
one of those of whom nothing is 
known but by their contempor- 
aries, though their mental force 
and wit and intelligence would 
make up half-adozen Men and 
Women of the Time. But no bio- 
graphical dictionary will ever hear 
of her—and well for any luckless 
interviewer who might have at- 
tempted to put such a woman in 
his note-book! Lady Grant was 
killed, like so many more, by the 
chill of the bitter winter that is 
. past—a true winter of discontent 
and gloomy associations to most 
of us. The cold and frost never 
blighted a more fragrant and 
tender soul. 
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Well, let us hope the summer 
will do better for us. All the 
same, it would be kind to take 
in that cowering lilac-bush which 
makes timid appeals with its 
branches flung against the window 
by the bitter blast. And it was 
so sweet, poor thing, a few days 
ago! And pile on more coals 
upon the fire. Not wood, good 
Thomson, which you got in March 
to give the brightness of a fire 
without too much heat. Coals, 
man, and plenty of them! We 
cannot have too much of a good 
fire to-day. The fine ladies shiver 
in the Row, but the Looker-on 
will not go out even to see them. 
The Four-in-hands are collecting, 
with nothing but red noses on the 
box-seats. It is a providence that 
Sir William Harcourt occasionally 
loses his temper to keep a little 
vital heat in the House. And the 
poor Premier on the Channel, 
where perhaps, however, he is less 
blown about than he would be at 
home. 


“ As cauld a wind as ever blew, 
A cauld kirk and in’t but few:” 


we add with Burns, but without 
any threat of departure, that we 
hope 


*¢ Ye’ll a’ be warm ere I come back.” 











LITTLE WARS ON THE INDIAN 


One of the most spirited of our 
Indian frontier expeditions is now 
bringing to a successful close an 
advance characterised by dash 
and élan worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of our old fighting days in 
India. The endurance, gallantry, 
and daring displayed by British 
and Indian troops, fighting and 
marching side by side, and vying 
in friendly rivalry who should get 
first and farthest into action, come 
upon us with an inspiriting force, 
as the first burst of the monsoon 
comes upon the plains in the hot 
weather. Quite recently we could 
scarcely refrain from envying the 
Japanese their active and daring 
soldiery, and contrasting them 
somewhat dismally with our own 
Asiatic troops, who, we are often 
told, do not, in the altered circum- 
stances of India, represent the old 
fighting castes of the country. But 
the Chitral war has taught us that 
the latter-day Jack Sepoy has still 
got the real fighting grit in him 
in no less degree than his prede- 
cessors of the pre-Mutiny times. 
Our own troops have again added 
to their laurels, and shown that 
India can make soldiers even ‘out 
of short-service men; while the 
defence made by the gallant little 
garrison in Chitral fort —so iso- 
lated from the world, from outside 
support, from information of what 
was being done for them, and de- 
pending only upon their faith that 
the Government would not abandon 
them,—must recall memories of the 
beleaguered garrison that held the 
Lucknow Residency in times of 
greater trouble. Sir Robert Low 
and his officers have acquitted 
themselves admirably of their difli- 
cult charge ; the war has revealed 
coming leaders, to continue the un 
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broken and brilliant succession of 
Indian generals ; our loss has been 
slight compared with our previous 
experiences on the same part of 
the frontier, though the fall of so 
gallant an officer as Colonel Battye 
is a disaster felt by the whole ser- 
vice: all the results have been 
satisfactory,—all except the bill 
which will assuredly be presented, 
and for which India will as cer- 
tainly have to pay. 

The Chitral expedition was un- 
avoidable. All our little wars on 
the Indian border are unavoidable, 
but that does not prevent their 
constant recurrence, nor the heavy 
expense in which they involve the 
Indian empire, already struggling 
under financial exhaustion, They 
are not now undertaken as part of 
the “Great Game”; they are not 
directed to purposes of annexation ; 
and nowadays we make nothing by 
them, while as often as not they 
result in permanent additions to 
the cost of our frontier up-keep. 
They make the Punjab the best 
military school in the world, better 
even than France found in Algeria 
in the days of Louis Philippe. 
But when frontier wars take the 
regular place of autumn mancu- 
vres, the course is an exception- 
ally costly one, and quite beyond 
the straitened financial resources 
of India. The present time is 
a good opportunity for consider- 
ing the whole subject of frontier 
expeditions, which India has at 
last been compelled to regard as a 
question of serious urgency; and 
while leaving the details of the 
present war to the pens of the 
newspaper correspondents, who 
have found eloquent material for 
description in its incidents, we 
shall more profitably occupy our 
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attention in considering the nature 
of the Chitral difficulty, and the 
bearing of its lessons on the whole 
subject of our frontier administra- 
tion. 

Chitral in itself embodies all 
the possible complexities of a 
frontier problem. It feudally ap- 
pertains to Kashmir, which with 
its force of Imperial Service troops 
should be in the first place re- 
sponsible for order and security in 
its feudatory State. But Chitral 
belongs to us as well, and Kash- 
mir can only take the initiative in 
such a serious state of matters as 
those involved in the Chitral suc- 
cession at the instance of the su- 
preme Government. There is also 
the fact that we are responsible to 
the Ameer for the security of a cor- 
ner of British India abutting on his 
own territory,—a responsibility all 
the greater that we have frequently 
to call his Highness to account for 
the condition of affairs inside his 
own border. Then there is the 
appearance of the one strong man 
who generally comes to the sur- 
face in such times of disturbance, 
though never on our side—the rou- 
tine of our system prevents his re- 
cognition until he has made himself 
formidably disagreeable—and the 
direct danger to ourselves if he 
should succeed in becoming a 
power on a commanding portion of 
the frontier. We have the old 
de facto policy at work, with its 
recognition of the divine right 
of assassination and usurpation ; 
and, finally, we have internal dis- 
sensions, a check to our advance, 
and the inevitable expedition, 
which will be profitable or not 
according as we turn its results 
to good account or patch up a 
settlement and quit the country 
in the good old happy-go-lucky 
way of “masterly inactivity.” 

We do not believe that there 
still remains a statesman in India 
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who will uphold the doctrine of 
“masterly inactivity” as it was 
laid down in all its completeness 
in the Lawrence days and before 
the Umballa Conference. But its 
principles have continued to in- 
fluence the whole policy of our 
frontier administration down to 
the present time, and have been 
the main cause of all our little 
wars, and of the enormous cost 
entailed by them. Events have 
utterly discredited it, and com- 
pelled its reversal in all matters 
of external Asiatic policy: only 
in frontier administration has it 
up to this time been allowed to 
exert its influence, with the in- 
evitable disastrous effects. It 
seems a ridiculous situation that 
we can put forth the authority of 
the Indian empire at St Peters- 
burg, at Teheran, or at Kabul, 
while any petty chief with a few 
hundred followers, sheltered be- 
hind the Trans-Indus hill-ranges, 
can select without misgivings his 
opportunities for raiding within 
British territory, and can count 
the cost of his outbreak as coolly 
as if it were a mere mercantile 
transaction. Wesend an expedi- 
tion into the territories of the 
raiding tribe, kill a few hundreds 
of the clansmen, burn their towers 
and villages, mulct them in a fine, 
and then go home again. To a 
fighting people, who enjoy an en- 
counter not less than does the 
Punjab Frontier Force, such a 
punishment can hardly be expected 
to have much deterrent effect. 
Where means of living are scanty, 
the surplus part of the population 
can easily be spared. Pathan 
towers and village hovels are not 
costly structures, even if the 
enemy’s fire has done them any 
great injury ; cattle and valuables 
are generally got out of the way 
before the avengers reach the 
scene of action; and as soon as 
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the Sirkar’s soldiers have entered 
the passes on their return journey 
the tribe sets to work to put their 
belongings to rights, to devise 
means of evading the fine, and to 
look forward with hope to the early 
prospects of a future divertisse- 
ment on the same lines. The fine 
naturally is much more easily im- 
posed than levied; and a return 
of the penalties inflicted upon the 
border tribes of North-western 
India, the percentage realised, the 
time the amounts were left out- 
standing, and the ultimate pro- 
cesses of recovery, would be a very 
interesting document. Where re- 
covery is made at all, it is generally 
by putting the offending tribe 
under a blockade on the British 
border, closing the frontier against 
all its members, and seizing any 
persons or property within the 
line that can be laid hold of. But 
in the great majority of cases the 
tribes allow their accounts to run 
on, adding by fresh acts of tur- 
bulence to their obligations, until 
the debt and their misconduct 
combined are held to justify the 
despatch of a new expedition. 
Strange stories are told about 
these border penalties. One petty 
chief who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Government by a raid 
undertaken by his followers, and 
had been let off with light damages, 
coolly consulted a British officer 
as to whether, since the fine was 
quite within the possibility of his 
tribe’s paying, it would not be 
well to place himself in a position 
of political insolvency by another 
foray on a more extensive scale. 
The most unsettling feature in 
our frontier policy is the assurance 
that the Trans-Indus tribes have 
derived from it that we are only 
interested in warding off their out- 
breaks, that the punishment they 
will incur is merely of a slight and 
transitory character, and that the 
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Government will neither proceed 
to extremities against them nor 
bring them under the exercise of 
firm British control. For twenty 
years the British have been trifling 
with them, and they recognise the 
fact, and ask no better relationship. 
They well know that if they had the 
Ameer to deal with, justice would 
be meted out to them in a very 
different fashion, and that their 
shrift would be short if they drew 
down upon themselves or their 
country the wrath of the Kabul 
ruler. We have, however, jealously 
discouraged the Ameer from pun- 
ishing the frontier tribes, though it 
must be admitted that they have 
from time to time furnished him 
with ample excuse for teaching 
them a lesson after the Afghan 
fashion. 

Frontier policy is entirely guided 
by de facto principles and moves 
on ex post facto lines. Its de- 
tails have always been regulated 
by hand-to-mouth arrangements, 
and officials have always shrunk 
from the consideration of any com- 
prehensive scheme of settlement. 
The financial issues involved have 
been, since the last Afghan under- 
standing, the great excuse for keep- 
ing up a disorderly and disorgan- 
ised country immediately outside 
our own border, just as before 
that event the danger of political 
complications was urged as an 
excuse for doing nothing. But 
have we saved anything ‘by our 
partial and piecemeal dealing with 
frontier difficulties? Take the last 
three years for which we have got 
the figures, from 1888 to 1891, and 
we find the total cost of our little 
frontier wars in that period amount- 
ing to Rs. 2,544,812. And what 
have we got to show for the out- 
lay? Not a foot of territory, not 
a single political advantage, not 
even six months’ assurance of good 
behaviour from the very tribes 
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which so much money was spent in 
punishing. As an illustration of 
this, we may point to the present 
case of Chitral. In the years from 
1890 to 1893 we spent Rs. 
10,31,343, which does not include 
the military operations in Hunza- 
Nagur on our Gilgit mission and 
the establishment of an agency in 
Gilgit. Both the mission and the 
military operations were admirably 
conducted, and Oolonel Durand 
deserved the utmost credit for the 
manner in which he brought the 
Gilgit affair to a conclusion and 
established a protectorate over 
Chitral, which might reasonably 
have been hoped to be effective, if 
we had not left the power of its 
wild and lawless neighbours in the 
west entirely untouched. It was 
another case of piecemeal policy, 
a temporary saving and an ulti- 
mate extravagance. We had be- 
tween Gilgit and the Afghan 
frontier a broad tract of Yaghistan 
or lawless country, comprising 
Bajour, Swat, Boneir, and the 
Kohistan on the frontier-line, in- 
habited by tribes who have given 
us constant trouble during the last 
thirty years, and upon whom our 
counter - raids have never made 
more than the merest passing im- 
pression, The Black Mountain 
tribes alone have cost us four 
expeditions since 1852, some of 
which were by no means successful 
campaigns; and none of them can 
be said to have been able to pro- 
duce a permanent effect upon the 
tribes: and though the strength of 
thefanatic partyin Umbeyla, which 
has been the prime source of dis- 
turbance in this part of India, has 
been held in check in Swat and 
Boneir, it is sufficiently strong to 
play an important part, should the 
cry of a Holy War be raised at any 
time along the frontier. To estab- 
lish a mission at Gilgit, supported 
by a small force, and depending 
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upon a base so distant as Kashmir, 
was manifestly to invite some such 
disaster as actually occurred, un- 
less a corresponding movement was 
made simultaneously from the 
Peshawur side upon Boneir, Swat, 
and Bajour, and the tribes in that 
corner of India placed in depend- 
ence upon the Chitral agency, or, 
better still, upon another position 
established farther to the westward. 
That unless some such step were 
taken it would be impossible to 
guarantee the security of the Brit- 
ish position at Chitral was clearly 
foreseen three years ago; but in 
frontier matters the Government 
of India never does anything by 
whole that it can do by halves, 
with the result that it is ultimately 
obliged to have recourse to the 
costly nine stitches which might 
have been saved by the timely 
one. The Government’s idea that, 
by spreading a large expenditure 
over a number of years on a series 
of small expeditions, instead of 
facing the immediate expense of 
putting the frontier upon a sound 
and manageable condition, it is 
less likely to provoke a financial 
outcry in India and to excite the 
opposition of the Home authori- 
ties, has wrought much harm to 
the frontier tribes as well as to 
the Indian taxpayer. It may 
postpone the day of reckoning, 
but it is with a full conscious- 
ness that the cost of settlement 
will be all the heavier when it 
has to be faced. 

And even at this date, with so 
many lessons from our past blun- 
ders in frontier policy imprinted 
upon our minds, there seems to be 
some danger of a recrudescence of 
our former follies, and of the fruits 
of our splendid campaign in Swat 
and Bajour being thrown away. 
India, we are told, has at last 
raised her voice against the con- 
stant drain which these little wars 
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are imposing upon her finances, 
and has declared that the revenues 
of the country are no longer able 
to sustain the cost of annual ex- 
peditions, We quite acknowledge 
the justice of this complaint, and 
the strong claim which the pockets 
of the Indian taxpayers have to 
the consideration of the supreme 
Government. The bill for the 
Chitral expedition will be a heavy 
one ; but that is all the more rea- 
son why the Government should 
keep something tangible to show 
for the money. If the expedition 
is merely to spend a few months 
in Chitral and Bajour, establish 
new chiefsin both States, strengthen 
the supports of the Gilgit agency, 
and leave the tribes again to their 
unruly independence, then, indeed, 
the Indian taxpayer will have good 
cause to grumble, for he may be 
sure that he will be called upon 
again at no distant date to provide 
the means of another expedition. 
If the frontier experience of a 
quarter of a century has taught 
us anything, it is the folly and 
futility of “in-and-out” expedi- 
tions, and of the hopes, in which 
the Government always professes 
to indulge, that some permanent 
advantages can be secured from 
such flying demonstrations, 

In the case of Chitral there are 
considerations wider than the mere 
local circumstances and immediate 
necessities of that corner of the 
frontier. The establishment of a 
new chief in Chitral itself, and the 
selection of a fitting man to take 
the place of Umra Khan in Ba- 
jour, are no doubt matters of im- 
portance ; but these are completely 
secondary to the opportunities now 
offered to us of taking up a strong 
position in that country. The 
formal demarcation of our border- 
line, together with the conclusion 
of the agreement with Russia 
regarding her frontier on the 
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Pamirs, have brought home to 
us our duties and responsibilities 
in the north-west corner of India 
in a much more forcible manner 
than was possible while the wild 
region between us and the Hindu 
Kush was least troublesome to us 
when it was most left alone, and 
when we had some justification for 
abstaining as much as possible 
from interfering with the tribes so 
long as they gave us no provoca- 
tion. But all this is changed 
now, and we are bound to take the 
altered state of our relationship to 
the tribes within our frontier fully 
into account. The demarcation of 
our border-line does not merely 
draw a mark upon the map for 
external Powers, such as Russia 
and Afghanistan, to recognise and 
respect. It means that all the 
tribes within that line are now 
British Indian subjects, that the 
Government is responsible for rul- 
ing them, for restraining their nat- 
ural lawless independence, and for 
compelling them, if necessary, into 
an orderly and peaceful course of 
life. The Government of India 
always regards its responsibility as 
strong in an inverse ratio as it is 
distant from the centre of autho- 
rity, but its obligation for the 
good government of Chitral is as 
morally strong as for that of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs. And, to 
look at the subject in a political 
light, we cannot tolerate a lawless 
and disorderly tract of country 
on the side of either Afghanistan 
or Russia. We must practise on 
our own part what we preach 
to the Ameer about responsi- 
bility, and if we “scuttle” out 
of Swat and Bajour, we shall 
leave behind us but a sorry object- 
lesson for his Highness’s edifica- 
tion. And our Russian neighbours 
will not be slow to turn the Chit- 
ral border to account if we leave it 
behind us as an open sore for their 




















indefatigable emissaries to prod at. 
Now that the Ameer has testified 
his friendship by his voluntary 
surrender of Umra Khan, chiefs 
who get into trouble on our own 
side of the frontier will seek in 
future an asylum in Russian terri- 
tory, where they will be protected 
as political refugees, and made use 
of in unsettling the dispositions of 
their countrymen towards British 
rule. For these reasons, if for no 
other, it is necessary that we 
should initiate an effective con- 
trol over the frontier-line as far as 
its Chitral angle, and over the 
tribes immediately within it. 

It is only now that the Govern- 
ment of India has been brought to 
admit that there was any question 
of establishing ourselves on the 
Chitral corner of the frontier; and 
even now that we have an expedi- 
tion in the country, and all the 
elements of resistance crushed, 
there seems to be a disposition to 
get out of the country as quickly 
as we got into it. We shall hear 
about the financial impossibility of 
further development in frontier 
policy ; and already the discontent 
with frontier wars in general is 
sought to be directed against any 
further interference with Chitral 
in particular. But India has seen 
enough of the “in-and-out” and 
“scuttle” policy to know that it 
is the most fertile source of fron- 
tier wars, and the most expensive 
course in the long-run for the tax- 
payers. And to leave Chitral as 
it was, even with a small outpost 
at Mastuj, dependent upon Gilgit, 
will no longer meet the require- 
ments of the case. The demarca- 
tion of the frontier, the Russian 
agreement, and the necessity for 
taking up a position which, in con- 
nection with Peshawur, will enable 
us to exercise a firm control over 
Chitralis, Swatis, Bajouris, Boneir- 
wals, the Black Mountain tribes, 
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and the British-Indian half of the 
Mohmunds, are new and urgent 
facts in the situation. All these 
clans should properly be ruled 
from Peshawur, which is the only 
military post for which they have 
any respect. Gilgit, lying inside 
Kashmir territory, cannot be re- 
garded as a suitable centre from 
which to administer these tribes, 
and whatever force it may be found 
necessary to maintain among them 
will require a more important base 
than Gilgit, with its garrison of Im- 
perial Service troops, can supply. 
Peshawur is the nearest military 
strength, and the Chitral expedi- 
tion has shown that, even with 
such roads as exist at present, mili- 
tary communication is quite prac- 
ticable while the passes are open. 
The whole question of maintaining 
a sufficient garrison in Chitral, 
securing the frontier, and taming 
the tribes, is resolvable into one of 
communications, In short, Chitral 
offers to the Government of India 
a most favourable opportunity of 
trying the policy of road-making, 
which the late Sir Robert Sande- 
man put to the test with so much 
success in Beloochistan, as against 
the old, profitless, and never-end- 
ing one of punitive expeditions. 
A brief survey of the position 
which Chitral occupies with rela- 
tion to the neighbouring tribes, 
both inside and beyond our fron- 
tier, such as Lord Roberts present- 
ed at the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on March 25, 
places this view of the subject 
beyond controversy. ‘Some may 
wonder,” said his lordship, after 
he had gone over the various tribes, 
their fighting strength, the troubles 
they have already caused us, and 
their capacities for giving us 
future molestation— 
“Some may wonder why so much 
stress is laid upon the extension of 
British influence over tribes with 
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whose religion and domestic arrange- 
ments we have no intention to inter- 
fere, and whose territories we have 
no desire to annex, Others, again, 
may think that these men ought to 
be left to themselves, to murder and 
plunder to their hearts’ content, as 
they have done for generations past, 
so long as they do not trouble us. 
The reason why it is desirable for us 
to try and gain an ascendancy for 
good over the border tribes (looking 
at the question merely from a selfish 

oint of view) is that they are a great 
Sster in the defence of the North- 
west frontier of India. They number 
over 200,000 fighting men, and our 
frontier is conterminous with theirs 
for some 1100 miles. Thanks to the 
enlightenment of the present ruler 
of Afghanistan, our relations with 
that country are becoming more 
satisfactory than they have ever as 
yet been. But it is just as essential 
that we should be on satisfactory 
terms with the warlike tribes who 
inhabit the mountainous districts 
between Afghanistan and India. It 
will not do to leave them to them- 
selves until the time arrives when 
we shall need their assistance, or, at 
all events, their neutrality. Before 
that time comes they should have 
learnt to look upon us as friends, 
and to appreciate the benefits which 
civilised intercourse with us will con- 
fer upon them. Moreover, it is all 
important that we should be able to 
pass through their territories, and 
make roads to those points which we 
should have to occupy in the event 
of India being threatened by a foreign 
Power.” 


The discussion which it has been 
attempted to raise regarding the 
strategical importance of Chitral 
is simply a re-echo on one side of 
the ancient ideas of “ masterly in- 
activity” which changed times have 
now rendered obsolete and unten- 
able, but not before they had 
wrought their legitimate amount 
of mischief. We can quite under- 
stand both Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain and Sir John Adye viewing 
with disfavour any attempt to 
establish our authority in a 


corner of India where their own 
experiences were so unfortunate, 
But the lessons of the expedition 
against the Black Mountain fan- 
atics in 1863, in which both these 
distinguished generals played a 
conspicuous and gallant part, all 
tell against their own arguments 
for letting the Chitral country 
severely alone. Through the mis- 
management of the Punjab author- 
ities on that occasion, the coun- 
try rose to block Sir Neville’s 
march to the Umbeyla Pass. The 
Boneirwals checked the British ad- 
vance, and compelled Sir Neville 
Chamberlain to entrench himself 
at Umbeyla. From the 20th 
October to 15th December he was 
practically held in check by the 
tribes, who kept up a constant 
series of harassing attacks the 
whole time; and though much 
gallantry on the part of our troops 
was displayed, the object of the 
expedition was in the end achieved 
only by negotiating with the Swatis 
and Boneirwals. At length we 
succeeded in burning Malka, the 
stronghold of the rebel fanatics, 
and got out of the Umbeyla Pass 
by Christmas Day. The lapse of 
thirty years since this ]uckless un- 
dertaking has brought about an 
entirely new world on the frontier. 
Sir John Adye was the historian 
of the Umbeyla campaign, and he 
has only to refresh his memory 
with his own work, and to recall 
the events which have since tran- 
spired in connection with that part 
of the country, to arrive at a 
clearer view of the present situa- 
tion. We did then, in the case of 
the Black Mountain tribes, what 
both Sir Neville and Sir John 
advise us to do now with Chitral. 
But hard upon the heels of the 
Umbeyla expedition of 1863 came 
the not less costly one of 1868, 
another in 1887, and the last up 
to date in 1892. Had we done 
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our work effectively in 1863, laid 
a firm hold upon the Black Moun- 
tain tribes and opened up their 
country, we should probably have 
been spared at least four little 
wars, and doubtless even the pres- 
ent expedition to Chitral. Judged 
by their own experiences, neither 
Sir John Adye nor Sir Neville 
Chamberlain are good witnesses to 
call in defence of applying the 
“masterly inactivity” policy to 
Chitral. 

To show how out of date the 
views of these generals are on the 
frontier question, it is enough to 
point out that they talk and write 
as if Russia’s nearest outpost were 
still the historical “ Fort No. I.” 
on the Syr Daria, the Khanates 
had still to be annexed, and an 
agreement had not just been con- 
cluded for assigning her a frontier- 
line in the immediate vicinity of 
North-western India. Chitral, al- 
ways a position to be safeguarded 
since Russia made her appearance 
on the head-waters of the Oxus, 
has become a point of prime im- 
portance in frontier defence, now 
that Russia has secured the line of 
Lake Victoria and the right bank 
of the Panjah tributary of the 
Oxus, clinging with her wonted 
tenacity to the geographical blun- 
der perpetrated by our own Foreign 
Office in 1873. Chitral, with the 
two passes of Terek Diwan Kul and 
the Baroghil open for the passage of 
wheeled artillery, presents to the 
new frontier of Russia the most 
practicable route for making a 
diversion on India in the case of 
our advance through Afghan ter- 
ritory, and the readiest one for 
effectively menacing Peshawur 
and our other garrisons in the 
Punjab. Years ago the import- 
ance of Chitral in the event of a 
Russo-Indian war was brought 
prominently forward, backed by 
the high authority of the late Sir 
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Charles MacGregor. That dis- 
tinguished master of strategical 
geography pointed out in 1883 that 
Chitral formed the most likely 
objective for a Russian column 
from Khokand or Marghilan 
marching on by Kolab and Faiza- 
bad, or by the Terek Diwan Kul 
and the Baroghil. Nowthat Russia 
will be in a position to lay down 
military roads, and plant a line of 
forts up to the very vicinity of 
the Hindoo Kush, the danger in 
this quarter, thus foreseen and 
pointed out twelve years ago, is 
now brought still more closely 
home to us. If we persist in 
shutting our ears against all warn- 
ings, the fault will certainly not 
be on the part of Russia. Within 
the last few weeks, during the 
breeze raised in Russia by the 
terms of the China-Japan treaty, 
and in the Anglophobe indigna- 
tion at Great Britain’s abstention 
from joining Russia and the other 
Powers in bullying the Mikado’s 
Government, we have been re- 
peatedly told by the Russian press 
what she can do to us in India. 
“The key of peace in the Pacific 
Ocean lies at Lahore,” says Prince 
Aukhtomsky in the ‘ Moscow 
Gazette’; and all the chauvinist 
newspapers of St Petersburg join 
in a congratulatory chorus on 
their ability to checkmate British 
power in Asia by striking a blow 
at our Indian possessions. The 
attitude of the St Petersburg 
press supplies the only argument 
that was wanting to completely 
discredit the views of the “ leave- 
it-alone ” school of politicians. 

But to come back to the point 
from which we started, India can- 
not longer afford to indulge in little 
wars upon her border, and she is 
sick of the expense, the fruitless- 
ness, and the ever-recurring round 
of them. But experience has shown 
her beyond dispute that almost all 
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these expeditions have been due 
to half-and-half measures, and to 
failing to utilise opportunities 
when these were presented. When 
our frontier has been finally de- 
marcated there ought to be an 
end of all little wars. Up to the 
border-line we must teach the 
tribes to acquit themselves as 
British subjects, to respect prop- 
erty and law and order, and to 
expect prompt and infallible pun- 
ishment for all lawlessness and 
excess. It will be a difficult task 
and an expensive one as well, but 
we shall only add to its ultimate 
cost by postponing it. We have 
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tamed the most warlike races in 
other parts of India, and there is 
no reason why we should fail in its 
north-west corners. As for raids 
from beyond the frontier, the 
gallows and the Andamans will be 
a much more effective means of 
checking them than any punitive 
expedition. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for initiating a firm frontier 
policy now lies open to the hand of 
the Government, and it will be to 
court future disaster, both political 
and financial, if it fritters away 
our present possibilities for the 
sake of following historical policy 
or precedent. 





















MYSTERY. 


CursE not the web of circumstance ; 
Is God no God to thee? 

A brooklet ripples not by chance 
To join the brimming sea: 

By Law its babbling waters dance, 
And skip in minstrelsy. 


And are the laws of sea and brook 
But fables in thine eyes? 

And are the leaves of Nature’s book 
Writ with eternal lies? 

Is there no God of law to look 
On man, and sympathise? 


III, 


Are great worlds moving without plan? 
That plan by chance begot? 

The smallest insect Doubt may scan 
Shows wisdom without blot: 

Then, be ye patient, foolish man,— 
God is, or Law were not. 


CHARLES 'T. LuSTED. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF M. 


M. Boucner DE PERTHES was 
no geologist. He himself, in one 
of his numerous letters to an 
English friend, disclaimed any 
right to the title in these words, 
“Je ne suis pas un savant et en 
géologie moins qu’en autre chose.” 
Yet his name is so inseparably 
associated with the discovery of 
flint implements in beds of geo- 
logical age, that a few notes of a 
day spent with him before these 
flints were generally accepted and 
recognised as the handiwork of 
man may be of interest, now that 
their artificial origin is established, 
and their significance in being 
something more than simple nat- 
ural objects is understood. Un- 
fortunately, our antiquarian of 
Abbeville had given forth his 
geological theories before he had 
found his flint implements. Hence, 
when his far-sighted perseverance 
was rewarded by the discovery of 
works of primitive man—which 
he had over and over again pre- 
dicted — geologists gave neither 
heed nor attention to his an- 
nouncements, and he had to en- 
dure no little ridicule and neglect. 

Jacques Boucher de Crévecceur 
de Perthes was not always known 
by the name of De Perthes. He 
was born at Rethel in 1788, and 
it was not until the 16th Septem- 
ber 1818, during the reign of 
Louis XVIII, that a royal de- 
cree authorised him to assume 
his mother’s name of De Perthes, 
“she being the last descendant of 
Pierre de Perthes and Marguerite 
Romée, cousin-german of Joan of 
Arc.” His father held office in 
the administration of the customs, 
and at the age of sixteen the 
young Jacques was enrolled in 
the same service, and was sent to 
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Boucher de Perthes. 


BOUCHER DE PERTHES. 


Marseilles. After a few months 
there, he resided successively at 
Genoa, Leghorn, and in several 
German towns, returning to France 
in 1811, after having been engaged 
in missions connected with his 
service to different countries. For 
a short time he was sub-director of 
the Paris customs, and finally in 
1825 succeeded his father as direc- 
tor of the Douane at Abbeville, an 
office which he filled until his re- 
tirement from the service in 1853. 
This post was then cancelled, hav- 
ing only been held by father and 
son. During nearly thirty -six 
years he filled the presidential 
chair of the Société d’Emulation 
at Abbeville, the Memoirs of 
which testify to his unremitting 
industry and to the wide range 
of subjects on which he wrote. 
He was rarely absent from the 
meetings of this society, except 
when he traversed Europe to col- 
lect the materials which he gave 
to the world in his many books of 
travels, His ‘Hommes et Choses’ 
appeared in four volumes; the 
‘Voyage & Constantinople par 
YItalie, la Sicile, et la Gréce’ 
came out in two volumes; ‘ Voy- 
age en Danemarck, en Suéde, et 
en Norvége,’ as well as ‘ Voyage 
en Espagne et en Algérie en 
1855,’ ‘Voyage en Russie en 
1856,’ and also ‘ Voyage en Ang- 
leterre, Ecosse, et Irlande en 
1860,’ besides others, appeared in 
single volumes. He also pub- 
lished his presidential addresses 
to the Société d’Emulation, like- 
wise several discourses to Abbe- 
ville workmen, such as “On 


Probity,” ‘On Courage, Bravery, 
&e.,” “On the Education of the 
Poor,” “On Poverty,” “On Obe- 
dience to the Laws,” “On the 
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Influence of Charity,” ‘On innate 
Ideas, Memory, and Instinct,” and 
several on questions of political 
economy. 

In many respects M. Boucher 
de Perthes was a man in advance 
of his time. Besides his addresses 
to workmen he was engaged in 
numerous philanthropic schemes, 
and he was a warm advocate for 
the settlement of international 
quarrels by arbitration, at a time 
when few Frenchmen held such 
opinions. His versatile pen was 
never idle. We know little more of 
his several tragedies and comedies 
than their names. No man was 
ever more possessed by the cacoe- 
thes scribendi. There is, in short, 
scarcely a subject on which he 
did not touch—from plays, poems, 
romances, satires, and ballads, on 
to “Spontaneous Generation” and 
to that cause célébre, ‘The Human 
Jaw of Moulin Quignon.” But he 
was essentially an archzologist and 
antiquarian. Thus at the date 
of our visit to Abbeville, now 
nearly seven-and-thirty years ago, 
M. Boucher de Perthes was known 
in France as a voluminous author 
of light literature, but chiefly as a 
collector and writer on antiquities. 

The first work in which he pre- 
dicted the certainty of traces of 
industrial remains of primitive man 
coming to light, was one in five 
volumes, entitled ‘De la Oréation, 
Essai sur ]’Origine et la Progression 
des tres,’ which appeared in 1838, 

Yet long before that date he 
had a preconceived idea of the 
discovery he was about to make, 
the origin of which is recorded in 
the first volume of his ‘ Antiquités 
Celtiques et Antediluviennes’ in 
1847 :— 


“Tt was on a summer evening at 
Abbeville, while examining a sand- 
pit at the end of the Faubourg Saint 
Gilles, that the idea occurred to me 
that instruments cut out of flint 
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might be found in Tertiary deposits. 
However, none of those about me 
exhibited the slightest trace of work- 
manship. Some were still encrusted, 
others rubbed and worn round. Here 
and there a broken one, yet without 
the least trace of man’s labour. This 
occurred in 1826. Several years 
passed by, and though I examined 
several localities, I discovered nothing. 
At last one day I thought I recognised 
the work of man on a flint of 
about 12 centimétres in length, from 
which two pieces had been chipped 
off. I submitted it to the examina- 
tion of several archeologists : not one 
could see in it anything more than 
a common flint stone, accidentally 
broken by the workman’s pick. In 
vain I showed that the fracture was 
very ancient, and that the bed from 
which it was taken had never before 
been disturbed. .. . 

“My convictions remained un- 
shaken. I continued my search, and 
soon discovered another, similar to 
the first, and cut in the same manner: 
with great joy I tore it from the bed 
in which it lay half-buried. I thought 
that the attention of my judges would 
be awakened by the coincidence,— 
they were not even willing to look 
at it. 

“T discovered a third. In my own 
opinion this amounted to absolute 
proof. They did not doubt but that 
the flint was really taken from an 
undisturbed bed of diluvium ; but as 
to the workmanship, they discredited 
it, and concluded that it had been 
broken like the others by the same 
cause — that the fractures were all 
caused in the same manner. I then 
discovered several large implements 
(haches). Here the evidence of man’s 
workmanship, I thought, should be 
clear to every one; but still it was 
only clear to myself. One day a fine 
axe in flint was brought to me; in 
this case the workmanship was incon- 
testable, but I had not seen it taken 
from its bed. The labourers assured 
me of the fact, and its colour, and the 
remains of the sand still adhering to 
it, were sufficient evidence. Yet these 
incredulous persons insisted that it 
had not been so taken, and as a reason 
gave that it could not have come from 
the diluvium. I then recommenced 
the search for myself,” &c. 
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It will thus be seen that M. 
de Perthes’ anticipations had put 
him upon the right track, and 
when in 1832 a trench was being 
excavated outside the ramparts of 
Abbeville for the construction of 
a canal leading from the Hocquet 
Gate to the Rouen Gate, he was 
all eagerness to inspect the excava- 
tions, and to procure any relics 
that might be exhumed. Two 
Celtic haches with handles of deer- 
horn were found by the labourers, 
and though only Neolithic or of 
comparatively recent date, the dis- 
covery of them roused his en- 
thusiasm to the highest pitch. 

We hear of no other extensive 
excavations until 1837, when 
works were resumed for the cut- 
ting of trenches for the defence 
of the place. It was then that 
M. Boucher de Perthes suggest- 
ed that a Commission should be 
appointed to watch the excava- 
tions, and to secure any specimens 
or relics that the workmen might 
come upon. Many of the members 
of the proposed Commission hap- 
pened to be busy men, others were 
absent ; their numbers dwindled 
away until the Commission be- 
came represented by M. Boucher 
de Perthes alone. He had, how- 
ever, every assistance from the 
engineer officers directing the 
works, and he made a point of 
purchasing any fragments that the 
workmen might find, besides offer- 
ing an extra reward for each 
specimen of any interest. 

A series of thin beds of shingle 
or pebbles, alternating with peat, 
were exposed, and underneath the 
lowest was one of carbonised wood. 
Below this last was a sort of open 
platform made of small joists of oak 
roughly squared, all unmistakably 
the work of human hands, There 





was nothing remarkable in the 
superposition of these beds, which 
were distinctly within the human 
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period ; but the exposure of them 
was interesting, and they incited 
M. de Perthes to undertake on his 
own account excavations in the 
older undisturbed gravels of the 
valley. The cuttings into the 
shingly beds at the Rouen Gate 
acted as a spur—if spur were 
needed; and when the diggings 
into the older gravels were begun, 
M. de Perthes was confident that 
he was on the point of some great 
discovery. He employed his ample 
fortune liberally, and when the 
workmen found the first old flint 
implement, he promised a reward 
of double the amount for the next, 
provided that he could see the 
specimen im situ. 

The first announcement of his 
discovery of a paleolithic flint im- 
plement in gravels of the age of 
the Drift was in a work entitled 
‘De l’Industrie primitive, ou les 
Arts et leur origine,’ published in 
1846. In a description of the 
gravels of Menchecourt, he re- 
cords the occurrence of this worked 
flint implement, and asserted that 
it was found among remains or 
fragments of bones of elephant, 
rhinoceros, and other extinct ant- 
mals at the bottom of a bed of 
gravel underlying many metres of 
modern deposits. The inference 
was clear. It made it probable 
that man in this district had been 
a contemporary of these extinct 
animals, and M. de Perthes, in re- 
cording the fact, announces with 
enthusiasm that he felt impelled 
to prosecute his researches with 
ardour, as he was about to unfold 
a page of history hitherto unread. 
In 1842 to 1843, three other flint 
implements were exhumed from 
the same locality, thus confirming 
and corroborating the evidence fur- 
nished by the first specimen. As 
the excavations were carried -on 
further, our antiquarian by de- 
grees amassed more and more of 
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his piéces justificatifs, being con- 
fident in the hope that some day— 
maybe some far-off date—in spite 
of the sneers of an unbelieving 
public, the facts would ultimately 
be acknowledged, and would speak 
for themselves. 

In 1849 the first of the three 
volumes of his ‘ Antiquités Cel- 
tiques et Antediluviennes’ ap- 
peared, announcing that numbers 
of rudely worked flint implements 
had been met with in the old un- 
disturbed beds of gravel. The two 
districts which yielded the greatest 
harvest were Amiens and Abbe- 
ville; the first embraced St Acheul 
and Moutiers, while the Abbeville 
district included Menchecourt, St 
Gilles, and Moulin Quignon. He 
repeated his assertion that these 
worked and chipped flints, to which 
he assigned so high an antiquity, 
were found at depths varying from 
9 to 16 feet, and in association 
with bones of extinct animals. His 
announcement was altogether at 
variance with the preconceived and 
accepted axioms on the geological 
age of the human race ; he was no- 
torious for having previously pro- 
pounded theories regarding the an- 
tiquity of man without any facts 
to support them, therefore it was 
not surprising that when he did 
hit upon a great discovery, he 
could not obtain a hearing, and 
was treated as a wild visionary. 
One reason of the general unbelief 
was that the figures in the book 
are only in outline, and are mostly 
so badly executed, and include so 
many that show no sign of work, 
that they failed to do justice to the 
specimens. Yet, with a patience 
which at this far distant date one 
cannot think of without admira- 
tion, he urged his countrymen to 
put his startling theories to the 
test, and make excavations for 
themselves in unbroken ground ; 
but he was only laughed at, and 
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men of science held aloof. Never- 
theless, undaunted he worked 
steadily on, accumulating a large 
and miscellaneous collection. 

In England few men of science 
had heard mention of his name. 
Still there was one English geolo- 
gist who knew of the reported dis- 
covery of so-called worked flints, 
and who had it in view to visit 
Abbeville at some convenient sea- 
son, and judge of it for himself. 
Mr Prestwich was apparently the 
only one who, from his knowledge 
of the geology of the Department 
of the Somme, thought it a fit base 
for investigation. Other engage- 
ments, however, prevented him 
carrying out this project, and in 
the meantime his friend, the late 
Dr Hugh Falconer, who had been 
engaged with him in the joint in- 
vestigation of Brixham Cave near 
Torquay, took the opportunity in 
passing through Abbeville of pay- 
ing a visit to M. de Perthes, and 
inspecting his collection, though 
time did not allow him to visit the 
localities where the implements 
had been found. He was so im- 
pressed with the statements of M. 
de Perthes, and with the character 
of the implements, that he at once 
wrote to Mr Prestwich and urged 
him to proceed to Abbeville. With 
characteristic generosity he inva- 
riably assigned the precedence to 
this friend, saying, ‘‘ What I did 
was to stir up the embers of your 
interest in the matter into a quick 
flame.” 

It is right, however, to mention 
that in France there was an excep- 
tion to the general disbelief of the 
flints having been fashioned by the 
hands of man— Dr Rigollot of 
Awiens, who had been very anta- 
gonistic to the views of M. de 
Perthes, but whose opinions un- 
derwent a complete change after 
he had personally examined the 
ground and the evidence. On his 
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return to Amiens he discovered 
similar flint implements in the 
great gravel-pits at St Acheul near 
Amiens, which had been excavated 
through and below an old Gallo- 
Romano burying- ground. Dr 
Rigollot ultimately was so con- 
vinced of the facts that he became 
one of the strongest advocates for 
their recognition, and his interest- 
ing memoir upon ‘Instruments en 
Silex trouvés & St Acheul,’ pub- 
lished in 1855, was a special pleader 
on their behalf: but Dr Rigollot 
was not known as a geologist, and 
disbelief still prevailed. 

Before giving an account of our 
reception at Abbeville, we would 
fain notice an attractive portrait 
in our possession. It is the 
lithographic likeness of a very 
handsome man ; and as it is dated 
1831, it must have been taken 
when M. de Perthes was in the 
prime of life. There does not 
seem to be much resemblance 
between the original as we knew 
him and this picture, if we except 
the large clear straight eyes, a 
certain regularity of feature, and 
an expression of benevolence and 
placidity common to both. But 
we only saw the septuagenarian, 
whereas this likeness must have 
been taken when he was in his 
forty-third year. A profusion of 
curls cluster about the high fore- 
head and temples, and the drapery, 
which French artists know so well 
how to adjust for pictorial effect, 
consists of a velvet trimmed cape, 
thrown back so as to show the 
collar of an embroidered uniform, 
and the orders which are displayed 
on his breast. To the end of his 
days he took pleasure in present- 
ing this portrait, and this only to 
his personal friends. He never 
would be drawn nor photographed 
when advanced in years. 

It was on a bitterly cold morn- 
ing on the Ist of November 1858 
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that we arrived at Abbeville. We 
were on our way to Sicily, where 
Dr Falconer wished to explore the 
bone-caves, and other caves on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and 
the writer had the privilege of 
accompanying him as secretary. 
We were a day behind the date 
fixed for an interview with M. de 
Perthes; therefore, taking the 
earliest train from Boulogne, we 
deposited our luggage at the old 
*“Téte de Beeuf” on arrival at 
Abbeville, and hurried on through 
streets of pointed gables, where 
the sun had not had time to melt 
the crisp frost of the night—on to 
the house in the Rue des Minimes. 
It was a large old building, which 
stood back from the street in an 
iron-railed enclosure ; but our dis- 
may was great to see at a first 
glance that it was shuttered and 
blinded as if untenanted, and only 
one window by the door was open, 
a caléche with luggage standing 
as if for a traveller on the point 
of departure. Five minutes later, 
and another hand would have had 
to chronicle the first recognition 
by English men of science of the 
old flint implements of the Somme 
Valley. M. de Perthes had made 
a point of coming in from the 
country for the interview on the 
previous day, and thinking that 
we had passed on our way, he was 
about to return there. 

We were ushered into a small 
room on the ground-floor, which 
was crowded with examples of 
medieval art. There was no flint 
implement visible: the walls, from 
ceiling to floor, were covered with 
old pictures, specimens of bronzes 
and brasses, beautiful carvings, 
prominent among them all being a 
great ebony crucifix. In a few 
minutes M. de Perthes entered, 
and gave us an eager welcome. 
The caléche had been counter- 
manded, shutters unbarred, and 
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venetians thrown open,—our ar- 
rival, in short, had intercepted 
the journey. He was just upon 
seventy, vigorous and active, not 
at all betraying his years. He 
looked a man carefully preserved : 
the thick brown wig was unmis- 
takably a wig, and there was a 
suspicion — nay, a certainty — of 
artificial colouring about his com- 
plexion. He showed us his private 
study, which opened off the small 
outer room, and which was literally 
crammed with curiosities. The 
house from garret to ground-floor 
was a great museum, the staircase 
walls lined with paintings, and 
room after room devoted to one or 
other branch of art, principally 
medieval. His collection of curios 
was very cosmopolitan, much hav- 
ing been amassed doubtless while 
on foreign travel. The roomy old 
house was absolutely filled with 
relics and treasures of bygone 
days, with not a single habitable- 
looking or comfortable room in 
it, and must have been a dreary 
abode for any other than its 
owner. 

Finally we were taken to the 
geological room or gallery, con- 
taining the flints which were the 
object of our journey to Abbeville. 
The collection was a magnificent 
one and full of interest, and our 
host was almost breathless with 
excitement in detailing the circum- 
stances in which each specimen 
had been found. The remainder 
of that memorable day was spent 
in this gallery, but it nearly 
finished the unfortunate secretary. 
The gallery was like an ice-house, 
there was no fire, and the very 
handling of the flints was freezing 
work. So much has been written 
and published about this collection 
that I need only allude to it, and 
will transcribe the letter which Dr 
Falconer wrote from the “ Téte de 
Beuf” that same evening. 
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*‘ ABBEVILLE, lsé ov. 1858. 


“My pEAR Prestwicu,—As the 
weather continued fine, I determined 
on coming here to see Boucher de 
Perthes’ collection. I advised him of 
my intention from London, and my 
note luckily found him in the neigh- 
bourhood. He good-naturedly came 
in to receive me, and I have been richly 
rewarded. His collection of wrought 
flint implements, and of the objects of 
every description associated withthem, 
far exceed anything I expected to 
have seen, especially from a single 
locality. He had made great addi- 
tions since the publication of his first 
volume, in the second—which I have 
now by me. He showed me ‘flint’ 
hatchets which he had dug up with his 
own hands mixed indiscriminately with 
the molars of Z. primigenius. I ex- 
amined and identified plates of the 
molars—and the flint objects, which 
were got along with them. Abbeville 
is an out-of-the-way place, very little 
visited, and the French savants, who 
meet him in Paris, laugh at Monsieur 
de Perthes and his researches. But 
after devoting the greater part of a 
day to his vast collection, I am per- 
fectly satisfied that there is a great 
deal of fair presumptive evidence in 
favour of many of his speculations 
regarding the remote antiquity of these 
industrial objects, and their associa- 
tion with animals now extinct. Mon- 
sieur Boucher’s hotel is from ground- 
floor to garret a continued museum 
filled with pictures, medieval art, and 
Gaulish antiquities, including ante- 
diluvian flint knives, fossil bones, &c. 
If during next summer you should 
happen to be paying a visit to France, 
let me strongly recommend you to 
come to Abbeville. You could leave 
the following morning by an 8 a.m. 
train to Paris, and | am sure you 
would be richly rewarded. You are 
the only English geologist I know of 
who would go into the subject con 
amore. I am satisfied that English 
geologists are much behind the indi- 
cations of the materials now in exist- 
ence, relative to this walk of post- 
glacial geology, and you are the man 
to bring up the leeway. Boucher de 
Perthes is a very courteous elderly 
French gentleman, the head of an old 
and affluent family,—and if you wrote 
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to him beforehand, he would feel your 
visit a compliment, and treat it as 
such, 

“I saw no flint specimens .in his 
collection so completely whitened 
through and through as our flint 
knives—and nothing exactly like the 
mysterious hatchet which I made up 
of the two pieces. What I have seen 
here gives me still greater impulse to 
persevere in our Brixham explora- 
tion...» H. Fauconer.” 


The result of this letter was that 
Mr Prestwich in April 1859 made 
his first visit to Abbeville, where 
he was shortly joined by some 
geological friends whom he had 
invited to meet him there, and on 
the 24th of May his paper, entitled 
“On Flint Implements associated 
with the Remains of Extinct 
Species in Beds of Geological 
Period in France, at Amiens and 
Abbeville, and in England at 
Hoxne,” was read to the Royal 
Society. This paper made a great 
sensation, demonstrating as it did 
that a large portion of the flints 
in M. de Perthes’ collection were 
of human workmanship, and point- 
ing out their undoubted geological 
position. We shall quote one or 
two passages from the abstract of 
this paper :— 


“ At Abbeville the author was much 
struck with the extent of M. Boucher 
de Perthes’ collection. There were 
many forms of flints, in which he, 
however, failed to see traces of design 
or work, and which he should only 
consider as accidental ; but with re- 
gard to those flint-instruments termed 
‘axes’ (haches) by M. de Perthes, he 
entertains not the slightest doubt of 
their artificial make. They are of two 
forms, generally from 4 to 10 inches 
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long, . . . and were the work of a 
people probably unacquainted with 
the use of metals. The author was 
not fortunate enough to find any 
specimens himself,! but from the ex- 
perience of M. de Perthes, and the 
evidence of the workmen, as well as 
from the condition of the specimens 
themselves, he is fully satisfied of the 
correctness of that gentleman’s opinion 
that they there also occur in beds of 
a sand and gravel.” 

“ With regard to the geological age 
of these beds, the author refers them 
to those usually designated Post- 
pliocene (Pleistocene), and notices 
their agreement with many beds of 
that age in England.” 


Finally, Mr Prestwich stated 
that he 


“ Purposely abstained for the present 
from all theoretical considerations, 
confining himself to the corroboration 
of the facts :— 

1. That the flint implements are 
the work of man. 

2. That they were found in undis- 
turbed ground. 

3. That they are associated with 
the remains of extinct mammalia. 

4. That the period was a late geo- 
logical one, and anterior to the surface 
assuming its present outline, so far as 
some of its minor features are con- 
cerned. 

“He does not, however, consider 
that the facts, as they at present 
stand, of necessity carry back man in 
past time more than they bring for- 
ward the great extinct mammals to- 
wards our own time, the evidence 
having reference only to relative and 
not to absolute time; and he is of 
opinion that many of the later geo- 
logical changes may have been sudden, 
or of shorter duration than generally 
considered. In fact, from the evidence 
here exhibited, and from all that he 
knows regarding Drift phenomena 





1 This only refers to the large worked haches. On his first visit to Menche- 
court, the day after his arrival at Abbeville, he was fortunate enough to obtain in 
one excavation he had made toa depth of about 20 feet beneath the surface, 
several fine flint flakes with large bulbs of percussion, in a bed with abundant 
remains of the mammoth and other extinct mammalia, 

2 Subsequently, Mr Prestwich was summoned by a telegram from Paris, to 
which he responded by going to St Acheul and finding an implement in situ 
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generally, the author sees no reason 
against the conclusion that this period 
of Man and the extinct mammalia— 
supposing their cotemporaneity to be 
Sg yr main brought toa sudden end 

y a temporary inundation of the 
land; on the contrary, he sees much 
to support such a view on purely geo- 
logical considerations.” 


The effect produced by this paper 
was very great. Before writing it, 
Mr Prestwich had been joined by 
Mr (now Sir John) Evans, and to- 
gether they had examined the flints 
and gravels of Amiens and Abbe- 
ville. Both being experts in dif- 
ferent departments—one from his 
practical knowledge of geology, es- 
pecially of the more recent deposits, 
and the other holding the foremost 
rank in archeology —their joint 
opinion carried great weight. Thus 
when their belief became public, 
that M. de Perthes had made an 
important discovery, and that a 
large proportion of the flint imple- 
ments in his collection were what 
he had claimed them to be, men of 
science on both sides of the Channel 
east away their doubts and unbe- 
lief, and the Valley of the Somme 
became at once the shrine for many 
a scientific pilgrimage. No longer 
had M. de Perthes occasion to 
bewail in bitterness of spirit the 
roughness of the road of science ; 
his labour of years was recognised, 
and a sudden revolution effected in 
his favour. His letters of this date, 
especially those addressed to Dr 
Falconer and to Mr Prestwich, are 
expressive of the most lively satis- 
faction and gratitude. 

In the same year we read of 
another visit by the latter to this 
flint-bearing district, accompanied 
by Messrs Godwin-Austen, J. W. 
Flower, and R. W. Mylne, followed 
by one from Sir Charles Lyell. 
Then again, in 1860, Mr Prestwich 
led a party of his personal friends 
there, including Mr Busk, Captain 
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(now Sir Douglas) Galton, and Sir 
John Lubbock. A host of geolo- 
gists and others followed on the 
same errand, amongst whose names 
we note those of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, Professors Ramsay, Rupert 
Jones, Henslow, Rogers, and Mr 
Henry Christy. That cold Novem- 
ber day spent by Hugh Falconer 
in examining the collection of flints 
and stones and bones had'had far- 
reaching results. 

Nor did French savanis remain 
longer unconvinced. Mr Prest- 
wich, satisfied by the success of 
his paper to the Royal Society, 
addressed a letter to the French 
Academy of Sciences, urging the 
significance of M. de Perthes’ dis- 
coveries. The effect of this com- 
munication was that M. Gaudry, a 
distinguished member of the Insti- 
tute, visited Abbeville and Amiens 
to examine the implements and 
the flint-bearing beds. He found 
several worked flints in sitw, and 
his researches confirmed M. de 
Perthes’ statements: his report 
had the effect in Paris that the 
paper to the Royal Society had in 
England, and a French pilgrimage 
to the valley of the Somme began, 
headed by well-known members of 
the Institute, among whom were 
MM. de Quatrefages, Lartet, Hé- 
bert, and many others. 

Our antiquarian of Abbeville 
was now a proud and happy man, 
and if he did see the attacks of one 
or two adverse critics in England, 
who stigmatised him as “ that ami- 
able fanatic,” he heeded them not: 
he could afford to smile at such 
criticisms. One cannot resist giv- 
ing a quotation from a humorous 
note of Dr Falconer’s. It is dated 
about a year after that first visit 
to Abbeville :— 


‘* Lonpon, 4th Nov. 1859. 


“My DEAR Prestwicu,—I have a 
charming letter from M. Boucher de 
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Perthes—full of gratitude to ‘ Perfide 
Albion’ for helping him to assured 
immortality, and giving him a lift 
when his countrymen of the Institute 
left him in the gutter. He radiates 
a benignant smile from his lofty pin- 
nacle—on you and me—surprised that 
the treacherous Leopard should have 
behaved so well.” 


But although M. de Perthes had 
thus achieved the ambition of his 
life, and had been spared to see 
recognised the importance and 
value of his collection of the works 
of primitive man, he had again to 
experience the “stony roughness 
of the road of science.” In his 
remarkable collection there was a 
certain admixture of very carefully 
worked specimens, in the authen- 
ticity of which he himself blindly 
believed, but which his English 
friends at once pointed out and 
unhesitatingly condemned as spuri- 
ous. There can be little doubt 
but that certain of the work- 
men were dishonest ; and lured on 
by the awards held out to them 
for every implement found, they 
thought to do business on their 
own account, and secretly started 
a manufactory of theirown. These 
modern imitators copied the imple- 
ments with considerable exactness, 
declaring to our antiquarian of 
Abbeville that with their own 
hands they had dug them out of 
the gravel. These forgeries were 
really deceptive in form and make, 
but experts were not slow to 
detect the absence of patina or 
vitreous glaze, that “varnish of 
antiquity,” and the staining which 
are characteristic of old palzolithic 
implements, and which the work- 
men had not been able to repro- 
duce, 

But the culminating interest in 
the later years of the life of M. 
de Perthes was his asserted dis- 
covery of a “human jaw” with 
flint haches in the couche noire of 
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the gravel-pit of Moulin Quignon. 
The authenticity of this jaw, which 
he firmly believed to be of the 
same age as the accepted palzo- 
lithic implements, was generally 
questioned, in face of his assevera- 
tion of having extricated it with his 
own hands on the 28th of March 
1863. During all these years of 
excavations in the gravels, remains 
of man himself had been carefully 
looked for, yet never found, and 
this was the first occasion on which 
a human bone had come to light. 

This asserted discovery excited 
the most lively interest on both 
sides of the Channel. Dr Falconer 
at first had been inclined to believe 
in the remote age of the jaw, but 
the “deliberate scrutiny” of the 
materials which he had carried 
away from Abbeville compelled 
him to alter his opinion. To quote 
his words :— 


“The French savants, the more they 
went into the case, were more con- 
vinced of the soundness of their con- 
clusions ; while their English oppon- 
ents, the more they weighed the 
evidence before them, were the more 
strengthened in their doubts.” 


To settle the question definitely, 
it was agreed that a deputation of 
English savants should proceed to 
Paris to confer with representa- 
tives of their French brethren. 
This deputation consisted of Drs 
Falconer and Carpenter, Messrs 
Prestwich and Busk, all Fellows 
of the Royal Society, while the 
French members, who were largely 
drawn from the ranks of the 
Institute, were MM. de Quatre- 
fages the eminent naturalist, 
Desnoyers the geologist, Edouard 
Lartet the paleontologist, and 
Delesse, professor of geology, with 
M. Milne - Edwards the zoologist 
as their president. Other dis- 
tinguished naturalists joined in 
the investigation, as, for example, 
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our old friend M. Gaudry, M. A. 
Milne-Edwards, and the Abbé 
Bourgeois. Sir John Evans was 
prevented by other engagements 
from joining in at this stage of 
the inquiry. 

Three meetings of the Com- 
mission were held in Paris in May 
1863, the proceedings being con- 
ducted with as great solemnity 
as if a human life hung in the 
balance, and depended on their 
deliberations. And what a re- 
markable assemblage ! 

Unable to agree, they adjourned 
to Abbeville, when the picturesque 
aspect of the conference had its 
crowning touch. Here the mem- 
bers were reinforced by the pres- 
ence of M. de Perthes, with that 
also of several distinguished sav- 
ants, such as MM. Hébert, de 
Vibraye, &c., and the sitting was 
held at the quaint old “Téte de 
Beeuf” far into the night. At 
2 A.M. they separated, to meet once 
more a few hours later for the 
summing up. The procés verbaux 
of each meeting had been volumin- 
ous and minute, but the evidence 
was so perplexing that in the final 
verdict there was only unanimity 
on the first clause—namely, ‘The 
jaw in question was not fraudu- 
lently introduced into the gravel- 
pit of Moulin Quignon; it had 
existed previously in the spot 
where M. Boucher de Perthes 
found it on the 28th of March 
1863.” 

It was a bitter disappointment 
to M. de Perthes that his English 
friends, in acknowledging the fact 
of the human jaw having been 
truly found as he described, yet 
refused to admit that it belonged 
to a remote antiquity. In writ- 
ing subsequently to Falconer and 
to Prestwich, he pleaded for his 
jaw in words that were pathetic. 
He felt that the halo of his suc- 
cess was dimmed, and never quite 
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recovered from his keen disappoint- 
ment. Yet he had support among 
the members of the Commission, 
who were his distinguished coun- 
trymen, and might well have been 
content to leave the age of this 
famous human jaw as it rested in 
the minds of his English friends— 
in doubt. His early researches 
had thrown a flood of light upon a 
subject which had been shunned, 
so beset was it with difficulties: 
in obtaining the public recognition 
of his flint haches as the tools and 
weapons of primitive man, he had 
achieved a great work. 

Could he have been but spared 
to witness the hold that his dis- 
coveries eventually obtained over 
the public mind! Oould he only 
have foreseen the growth of the 
subject in seven-and-thirty years, 
how great would have been his 
triumph! His indomitable energy 
and far-seeing sagacity had given 
the first impetus to a subject 
which has grown into a new 
science, and geologists all over the 
world have set themselves to seek 
(and have found) those rudely 
wrought weapons and tools of flint 
and stone, fashioned by savage 
man before the use of metals was 
known. And the inquiry, once 
started, has not been limited to 
the search in the Valley Drifts, 
of which the flint implements have 
become historical. The horizon 
has widened; evidence is forth- 
coming which shows that flint 
implements of a still ruder type 
are found in a Drift on the sum- 
mit of hills, and to which a much 
older date has been assigned than 
to the Valley Drifts. This new 
field of research is now in course 
of active exploration, and the 
discoveries in it already shadow 
forth results that are remarkable, 
inasmuch as they point to the still 
greater antiquity of the human 
race. 
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TWO GREAT SHIKARIS. 


We always feel reassured as 
to the immediate future of the 
empire when we read the memoirs 
of men like Baker and Braddon. 
For both have attained the hon- 
ourable distinction of dispensing 
with the titles their sovereign 
bestowed on them. They are the 
descendants and _ representatives 
of ‘the Raleighs and the Drakes 
—animated to incessant action 
by an irrepressible spirit of ad- 
venture, versatile in their gift- 
ed manhood, prompt in emer- 
gencies, ready of resource, with 
iron nerve and unflinching cour- 
age. The two had much in com- 
mon in their tastes and qualities, 
although physically very differ- 
ent. Baker was of enormously 
powerful build, with broad shoul- 
ders and massive chest. Braddon 
is! tall, spare, and sinewy, yet 
with all the appearance of being 
preternaturally tough. Indeed, 
neither could have gone through 
their trying experiences had they 
not originally been of exception- 
ally robust constitution, although 
Braddon’s health was shaken by a 
severe attack of jungle-fever, and 
Baker was frequently brought to 
the doors of death in the malari- 


ous swamps of Central Africa. 


Both braced themselves for the 
more serious business of their 
lives by daring indulgence in the 
dangerous wild sports which were 
their favourite pursuits, before 
turning their many-sided talents 
to account in administrating, or- 
ganising, and in directing success- 
ful irregular warfare. The chief 
difference between them is, that 


Baker, being born to affluence, 
was more absolutely master of his 
actions, and so found opportuni- 
ties for exploration and travel 
which Braddon never enjoyed. 
He had the fortune to associate 
himself with the solution of the 
great problem which had puzzled 
the savanis of Europe since the 
days of the Father of History. 
In the way of sport, Baker was 
perhaps unsurpassed as an ele- 
phant-hunter, although rivalled by 
Selous, who started for the chase 
with fewer advantages. Braddon 
says, in his ‘Thirty Years of 
Shikar,’ that his heroic friend 
George Yule had killed more 
tigers than any man who ever 
lived. But we have been told by 
the late Sir George Chesney that 
Braddon, who was his brother-in- 
law, had destroyed more tigers 
than any man now living. Author- 
ities differ as to whether the ele- 
phant or the tiger is the more 
dangerous game; and some, by 
the way, assert that the buffalo, 
when tracked in the thickets he 
frequents, is more formidable than 
either. Be that as it may, what 
is certain is, that both Baker and 
Braddon had a startling succession 
of hairbreadth escapes. Baker, 
whether in Ceylon or Africa, was 
continually playing hide-and-seek 
with trumpeting “rogues,” often 
almost within clutch of the fatal 
trunk, or in peril of being crushed 
beneath the colossal feet. And 
Braddon was nearly as often at 
close quarters with the teeth and 
claws of the savage of the jungles, 
when roused to fury by intrusion 








1 We used the verb in the past tense in the previous sentence ; but we need 





hardly say that Braddon is living, and likely to live, for the name of the able 
Tasmanian statesman is continually before the public. 
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on his retreat or maddened by the 
pain of his wounds. 


An excellent biography of Baker 
has been lately published.1 But 
the authors had to face one insuper- 
able difficulty. As to all the most 
exciting periods and episodes of 
his life, Baker had been his own 
best biographer. Few men who 
have followed literature as a pro- 
fession had a more picturesque or 
fascinating style; his dramatic 
power of sharp presentation is re- 
markable, and he excels in concise 
but most effective description. 
His early volumes on Ceylon are 
graphic in the extreme ; but per- 
haps he is seen at the best in the 
opening chapters of ‘The Nile 
Tributaries’; at least, within a nar- 
row compass, they are the best 
example of his literary power. 
Nothing can be more strangely im- 
pressive than the description of the 
terrible Nubian desert, traversed 
by the shorter camel-track which 
cuts across the long western sweep 
of the Nile. “Description,” we 
say ; but “the misery of the scene 
surpassed description.” ‘‘ Glowing 
like a furnace, the vast extent of 
yellow sand stretched to the hori- 
zon.” It was a waste of gloomy 
volcanic desolation. There were 
conical tumuli of black volcanic 
slag which must have been the 
models for the stupendous pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh and Saccarah ; and 
“the surface was strewn with ob- 
jects resembling cannon-shot and 
grape of all sizes.” “The molten 
air quivered on the overheated sur- 
face ;” the mercury under the cool- 
ing water-skins stood at 114°, 
Except at the half-way halting- 
place between Korosco and Berber 
not one drop of water was to 
be found. Baker illustrates the 
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dangers of the march by narrating 
the frightful catastrophe which 
befell a regiment of Egyptians, 
In their agonies of thirst, the men 
were delighted by the vision of a 
broad sheet of water shimmering 
in the distance. They refused to 
listen to the warnings of their 
guide ; and when he would not lead 
them in the desired misdirection 
they slew him. Then they rushed 
away headlong over the sands to 
see the delusive mirage vanish be- 
fore them. The guide was gone; 
the way was lost, and every man 
of that ill-fated regiment perished. 
The caravan-track is only marked 
by the skeletons of camels, which 
lie thicker and closer as the wells 
are approached. 


“Movrahd (the bitter well) is a 
mournful spot, well known to the 
tired and thirsty camel, the hope of 
which has urged him fainting on his 
weary way to drink one draught 
before he dies: this is the camel’s 
grave. . .. The valley was a valley 
of dry bones. Innumerable skeletons 
of camels lay in all directions—the 
ships of the desert thus stranded on 
their voyage. Withered heaps of 
parched skin and bone lay here and 
there, in the distinct forms in which 
the camels had gasped their last ; the 
dry desert air had converted the hide 
into a coffin. There are no flies 
here, thus there were no worms to 
devour the carcasses; but the usual 
sextons are the crows, though some- 
times too few to perform their office. 
... As many wretched animals simply 
crawl to this place to die, the crows, 
from long experience and practice, 
can form a pretty correct diagnosis 
upon the case of a sick camel.” 


Passing onwards beyond Khar- 
toum, in a short sentence or two 
he gives a vivid idea of the volume 
of the Nile, which has reclaimed 
in course of ages, from the shallow 
sea and the sands of the Libyan 
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desert, the Egypt that has become 
a synonym for luxuriant fertility. 


“ As we travelled along the margin 
of the Atbara and felt with the suf- 
fering animals the exhaustion of the 
climate, I acknowledged the grandeur 
of the Nile that could overcome the 
absorption of such thirsty sands and 
the evaporation caused by the burn- 
ing atmosphere of Nubia. For nearly 
1200 miles from the junction of the 
Atbara with the parent stream to the 
Mediterranean, not one streamlet 
joined the mysterious river, neither 
one drop of rain ruffled its waters. 
. . » Nevertheless the Nile overcame 
its enemies, while the Atbara shrank 
to a skeleton, bare and exhausted, 
reduced to a few pools that lay like 
blotches along the broad surface of 
glaring sand.” 


It would have been difficult to 
indicate with more concise elo- 
quence the two great problems he 
had set himself to solve. These 
were, in the first place, the river- 
sources, and in the second, the 
origin of those masses of loam in 
solution which at a certain season 
swell the Nile to the turgid flood 
that annually renews and irrigates 
the surface of the Delta. 

Nor can we refrain from one 
other extract, which reminds us, 
though on an infinitely larger 
scale, of the sudden flooding of 
the Findhorn after a spate ir. the 
hills. Baker had been camping 
on the bank of the Atbara: many 
of his people, with the Arab vil- 
lagers, had been sleeping on its 
sandy bed. At midnight there was 
a general alarm when a rumbling 
like thunder was heard in the dis- 
tance. The familiar warning was 
recognised, and in a few minutes 
all was in agitation, as the sleepers 
were saving themselves and their 
belongings. 


' ©The river had arrived like a thief 
in the night. On the morning of the 
24th June I stood on the banks of the 
noble Atbara river at the break of 
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day. The wonder of the desert !— 
Yesterday there was a barren sheet of 
glaring sand, with a fringe of withered 

ush and trees upon its borders, that 
cut the yellow expanse of desert. .. . 
In one night there was a mysterious 
change—wonders of the mighty Nile! 
—an army of water was hastening to 
the wasted river: dust and desolation 
yesterday, to-daya magnificent stream, 
some 500 yards in width and from 
15 to 20 feet in depth, flowed through 
the dreary desert. Where were all 
the crowded inhabitants of the pool ?” 


He had told how crocodiles, hippo- 
potami, and monster fish had been 
all crowded together in a lakelet. 


“The prison doors were opened, the 
prisoners were released, and rejoiced 
in the mighty stream of the Atbara,” 


We have quoted enough to do 
some justice to Baker as a writer, 
and to illustrate the unavoidable 
difficulties his biographers have 
had to face in attempting to re- 
produce the brilliant narrative it 
is wellnigh impossible to condense. 
But to return from the style to 
the man, we are indebted to the 
biography for valuable information 
not otherwise accessible, especially 
as to Baker’s beginnings in life. 
The eldest son of a wealthy mer- 
chant of Bristol, he inherited a 
comfortable fortune. So it was 
that he undertook his first sport- 
ing trip to Ceylon with every ad- 
vantage money could supply, and 
that afterwards he was enabled 
at his own expense to fit out his 
costly expedition for African ex- 
ploration. He was first attracted 
to Ceylon as a magnificent ele- 
phant-preserve. We have com- 
pared him to Selous as a mighty 
elephant - slayer. But whereas 
Selous in achieving his first great 
feats had to content himself with 
wretched and unreliable guns, 
Baker always prided himself on 
possessing a first-rate battery, 
selected with extreme care and 
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utterly regardless of price. He 
could trust to his guns as ab- 
solutely as to his nerve. But as 
it was not every man who could 
bend the bow of Ulysses, so few 
could have handled like playthings 
Baker’s ponderous weapons. After 
an exhausting chase, he would 
snatch from a gun-bearer a 15-lb. 
rifle, and pressing onwards, “ faint 
but still pursuing,” deliver the 
death-shot as steadily as if armed 
with an air-cane. ‘The Baby,” 
whose scream or roar became 
familiar to his followers and 
enemies in Africa, was by far 
the most formidable. For that 
piece of shoulder-ordnance dis- 
charged a half-pound shell, and 
the recoil of its heavy charge 
would send its master spinning 
round like a teetotum. 

‘The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon’ 
is a delightful book, although, as 
the thrilling adventures are neces- 
sarily of similar character, the 
climax of sensations is speedily 
reached, and the narrative latterly 
becomes somewhat monotonous. 
On the first occasion Baker went 
thither for a year’s sport: subse- 
quently, having been charmed with 
the country, he returned as a 
settler with his brother. There 
never was any lack of money, and 
his free-handed liberality made him 
friends among the forest tribes, who 
served him as gun-bearers and 
trackers. He went thither when 
even coffee- planting was still in 
its infancy ; when there were vast 
stretches of trackless primeval 
forest, where no European had 
ever trod; when you could hear 
elephants trumpeting in the jungle 
round Newera Ellia, and shoot a 
buck on occasion out of the win- 
dow of the bungalow. Baker 
lived to learn to subsist for days 
on wild roots with an occasional 
handful of the coarse durrha, and 
to deem kabobs from a rank old 
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he-goat a luxury. But he con- 
fesses that he always liked his 
comforts, and invariably made 
himself as comfortable as circum- 
stances admitted. The sylvan 
hunting-lodge he planned and 
built at Newera Ellia was a model 
of architecture suited to the clim- 
ate, and the housekeeping was 
always on the most liberal scale. 
All his expeditions into waste 
places were carefully planned, 
with tents and portable articles of 
furniture, cases of wine, spirits, 
and liqueur, well-drilled servants, 
and a competent cook. So, when 
passing the rainy season on the 
Atbara, Lady Baker’s dressing- 
table was decked out as coquet- 
tishly as if their home had been 
in Mayfair ; and when their taber- 
nacle had been set up among the 
savages of Unyoro, her boudoir 
was draped in gay colours, and 
adorned with mirrors and engrav- 
ings. On the other hand, when it 
was a question of exploration or 
sport, no one held anything more 
than bare necessaries more lightly, 
and he would face imminent star- 
vation sooner than retrace his 
steps. 

In those Ceylon days, even more 
than now with our explosive shells 
and express rifles, the records of 
his elephant-shooting must have 
sounded almost incredible. Gor- 
don-Cumming used to expend 
fifteen to five-and-twenty shots 
on a single unfortunate animal. 
Baker thought little of bagging 
six, eight, or ten out of a single 
herd —it sounds somewhat ludi- 
crous when he speaks of a “ bag” 
of elephant—and grumbles some- 
times at having to content himself 
with two or three. His plan was 
always to come to close quarters. 
He trusted to the shot at the temple 
or the forehead, which was almost 
always stupefying if not immed- 
iately fatal. On the Abyssinian 
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frontiers he came to the unpleasant 
conclusion that the forehead shot 
could never be relied upon with 
the African elephant, and conse- 
quently the danger was infinitely 
increased. In Ceylon, the great 
risk at those close quarters was 
when the charging elephant threw 
up his trunk so as to protect his 
forehead. Of course there was the 
chance of being deserted by the 
gun-carriers, but both Baker and 
Braddon generally assured the 
presence of stanch followers by 
their unruffled coolness and the 
deadly precision of their shooting. 
The worst peril in elephant-shoot- 
ing is from solitary “rogues,” as 
wary and cunning as they are 
vicious. In the Ceylon forests 
they were unusually numerous, and 
they were wont to go patrolling on 
the outskirts of each herd, although 
they did not actually associate with 
it. Baker had many of his most 
narrow escapes when attempting 
to dispose of those vigilant sen- 
tinels. On one occasion he and 
his elder brother mutually saved 
each other’s lives by dropping two 
trumpeting rogues to the forehead 
shots, when the heads of the in- 
furiated monsters were actually 
over the shoulders of the sports- 
men. ‘The great risk,” he says, 
“in attacking rogue elephants con- 
sists in the impracticability of quick 
movements upon such ground as 
they generally frequent. ... Large 
stones, tufts of rank grass, holes, 
fallen boughs, gullies, are all im- 
pediments to rapid locomotion 
when the pursued is forced to be 
continually looking back to watch 
the progress of his foe, and to be 
the judge of his own race.” But 
it seems to us that some of his 
most awkward scrapes were when 
there was literally no room for 
movement of any kind. The pon- 
derous bulk of the elephant sends 
him crashing through the strong- 
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est timber, and tearing his way 
through the matted masses of 
parasites as if they were curtains 
of flimsy gauze. Whereas the 
sportsman can only stand still and 
shoot, when he has been caught 
up in something like the heart 
of a quickset hedge. The South 
African thickets are bad enough 
when garnished with the thorns 
which the Boers humorously named 
‘ wait-a-bits.” But Baker says 
that the creepers forced in the 
tropical temperature of Ceylon 
bristle with the barbed fish-hooks 
which might be called “ full-stops.” 
If they seize a man who is clad in 
tough cloth from behind, extrica- 
tion without assistance is impos- 
sible, so that he might be doomed 
to a horrible and lingering death 
if he were hung up in the solitudes 
of the jungles when unattended. 
Had Baker had a fair chance 
with the elephants, he might have 
relied on his wind and swiftness of 
foot. The pursuit he preferred 
even to elephant-hunting involved 
extraordinary feats of activity and 
endurance. In the fulness of his 
purse he indulged himself with a 
pack of hounds. Hunting in 
Ceylon was a very different thing 
from carrying a burning scent over 
the broad pastures in the Shires, 
or from a day with the stag-hounds 
in the Vale of Aylesbury. The 
quarries were the elk, the deer, and 
the wild boar. Going out with 
the eager dogs, it was easy enough 
to find the game. A note from 
one of the skirters who had struck 
a scent swelled into a joyous 
chorus. Guided by the sound, 
though puzzled by the echoes, 
Baker dashed off to be up at the 
bay, reflecting as he ran, like a 
knowing old fox-hunter, on the 
line the animal was likely to take. 
The sporting paradise lying around 
his lodge was far more picturesque 
than pleasant. The course lay 
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across ravines which broke into 
precipitous side-gullies, and over 
hills where the dense woods occa- 
sionally opened into enchanting 
glades. In the depths of each 
ravine ran a stream, which was 
swollen after rain into a torrent, 
and which must be either swum or 
forded. Frequently the swift flow 
was interrupted by a headlong 
rush or the plunge of a cataract. 
These streams were the favourite 
refuge of the hunted buck. With 
the marvellous instinct of self-pre- 
servation, he would choose, in all 
the heat of the chase, some almost 
impregnable position, where the 
pack could only assail him from 
the front, and where each stroke 
of his hoofs sent a hound into the 
torrent. Baker, panting forward, 
would listen to the baying, with 
feelings of excitement that tri- 
umphed over anxiety. For he 
knew that his best and boldest 
dogs were possibly being drowned 
or tossed from the points of the 
antlers. Attached as he was to 
his canine companions, we confess 
we can hardly understand his en- 
joying the sport. For almost 
every good burst had its fatal casu- 
alties. His stanchest friends were 
seared and scarred like the heroes 
of a hundred fights, and often he 
assisted at some horrible catas- 
trophe he was powerless to pre- 
vent. There is something pathetic 
in the picture of the stanch and 
sullen old Smut, an immensely 
powerful half-bred bloodhound, 
still springing at the ears of buck 
or boar when he had lost the 
teeth with which he used to lay 
hold. Still more touching was the 
end of the gentle but equally cour- 
ageous Killbuck, who bled slowly 
to death of internal wounds, when 
he seemed to have escaped com- 
paratively unscathed, and had 
been put in the slips to be led 
home. But if Baker would cheer 
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his dogs on the lowered antlers, or 
on the razor-like tushes which 
made ghastly gashes, he never 
spared himself. Armed only with 
his hunting-knife, he always rushed 
in to help; and we may conclude 
those Ceylon experiences with one 
of the most exciting adventures. 
When out with his brother Valen- 
tine, there was a slow, running bay, 
and they knew the pack were on 
a sturdy old boar who preferred 
fighting to flight. 


“The jungle was frightfully thick, 
and we hastily tore our way through 
the tangled underwood. ... There 
was a fight! The underwood was 
levelled, and the boar rushed to and 
fro, with Smut, Bran, Lena, and 
Lucifer all upon him. Yoick to him! 
and some of the most daring of the 
maddened pack went in. The next 
instant we were upon him, mingled 
with a confused mass of hounds, and 
throwing our whole weight upon the 
boar, we gave him repeated thrusts, 
apparently to little purpose. ‘ 
Away went the boar, covered by a 
mass of dogs, and bearing our weight 
in addition, as we hung on to the 
hunting-knives buried in his shoul- 
ders. For about fifty paces we tore 
through the thick jungle, crushing 
it like a cobweb. At length he again 
halted. The dogs, the boar, and our- 
selves were mingled in a heap of con- 
fusion. All covered with blood and 
dirt, our own cheers added to the 
wild bay of the infuriated hounds 
and the savage roaring of the boar. 
Still he fought and gashed the dogs 
right and left.” 


Had the hunters not hurried up, 
half the pack would have been 
killed or mangled. As it was, al- 
though there was no death, there 
is a ghastly report of mutilations. 

It was sport that induced Baker 
to try Africa, and it was only 
afterwards that he decided upon 
his adventurous explorations. It 
is chiefly as a sportsman that we 
endeavour to sketch him, and we 
must touch briefly on the im- 
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portant work of his life. Scott 
remarks in an article on Leyden, 
written in 1811, that travel in 
Africa was virtually suicide. 
Things have since changed con- 
siderably, but it is still the most 
trying and heart-wearing task to 
which any ardent spirit can devote 
itself. When Baker reached 
Khartoum in 1861, the power of 
the slave-traders was everywhere 
unbroken. They raided the cattle 
which were the current medium of 
exchange; by setting neighbour- 
ing tribes by the ears, they turned 
fertile fields into wildernesses of 
weeds ; many villages were sacked 
and burned; many others were 
abandoned ; half the adult males 
had been massacred, the rest were 
impressed as ivory porters; the 
women and the children were sold 
into slavery. The arrival of a 
daring Englishman from the North, 
although provided with a potent 
Jirman, was as astounding as un- 
welcome. Noone believed he had 
come on such a fool’s errand as to go 
on a profitless quest for the sources 
of a river. He was received as a 
political spy, and consequently an 
enemy. Had it not been for his 
indomitably persevering resolution, 
he must have been turned back on 
the threshold of his enterprise. 
Never losing sight of the goal, 
he went on the principle of festina 
lente. Feeling that some know- 
ledge of Arabic was indispensable, 
he determined to combine business 
and pleasure. It was then he 
went on his expedition among the 
Abyssinian tributaries, when he 
mapped that almost unknown 
country for the benefit of geo- 
graphers. The sport, in which he 
indulged to his heart’s content, had 
an exceptional element of danger. 
For the best of the shooting was 
in districts into which even the 
warlike Arabs seldom ventured. 
It was infested by the Basi, a 
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robber race, who, descending from 
inaccessible fastnesses in their 
hills, defy alike the Abyssinians 
and the Bedouin. Each night the 
camp was carefully fortified as a 
zareba; for if the Basi were 
not skulking in the surrounding 
thickets, the nights were made 
melodious by serenading lions. 
But for* the explorer that country 
had rare attractions. Not only 
did he wander about from dis- 
covery to discovery, delighted with 
the luxuriant scenery, which re- 
minded him of the English parks, 
—not only did he find constant 
employment for his rifles,—but he 
enjoyed the wonderful feats of 
the natives, who slay the elephant 
by hamstringing him with their 
scimitars, when, as he modestly 
says, he reverently bowed himself 
to the heroes whose feats far sur- 
passed his own. 

On his return from Abyssinia 
he was delayed for six wearisome 
months in Khartoum, which he 
describes as a city of insanitary 
abominations, When at last he set 
out, it was with a company of the 
refuse of Khartoum rascality, who 
broke out at once in open mutiny. 
He often congratulates himself on 
the fortunate possession of great 
physical strength; and there, as 
elsewhere, a blow straight from the 
shoulder, knocking the burly ring- 
leader out of time, stemmed the 
flood of disaffection. There too, 
as elsewhere, the argumentum ad 
hominem was clinched by Lady 
Baker’s feminine tact, which often 
served her husband admirably. 
It was she indeed who saved the 
expedition from disastrous failure, 
when she persuaded him to accost 
the surly leader of the slave- 
trading gang who had threatened 
to fire on the Englishman’s cara- 
van. Nothing short of the ex- 
plorer’s burning zeal could have 
persuaded a proud man like Baker 
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to stoop to civilities towards the 
ruffians he detested and despised. 
Yet ere long he had established 
a wonderful ascendancy over them. 
Compelled to cast in his lot with 
them in face of the native hos- 
tilities they had provoked, it 
was he who took the command 
in desperate emergencies, and 
directed the combined operations. 
Delayed repeatedly on the march 
for months by the rains and diffi- 
culties of transport, when he was 
nearing his destination his sup- 
plies were exhausted. Worst of 
all, on the borders of the most pes- 
tilential districts the quinine had 
given out. Kamrasi, the king of 
Unyoro, did much more to hinder 
than to help, for he desired to 
engage the redoubtable English- 
man as his ally in a civil war. 
On the final journey which led 
him to the great discovery, Baker 
was escorted by 300 yelling sav- 
ages, whom he christened “The 
Devil’s Own,” on account of their 
devilish antics and diabolical head- 
gear. Part of the time he was 
carried forward in a litter; poor 
Lady Baker lay prostrate and un- 
conscious, and one night he had 
given her over as dead, and had 
actually made arrangements for 
the interment. But hardships, 
hunger and thirst, fevers and 
agues, bivouacs among snakes and 
scorpions, on sands which were 
alive with sand-ticks and stinging- 
flies, were alike forgotten when 
he looked out on the boundless 
expanse of the lake he named 
after the Prince of Wales. “It 
is impossible,” he says, ‘to de- 
scribe the triumph of that mo- 
ment. Here was the reward of 
all our labour, for the years of 
tenacity with which we had toiled 
through Africa.” 

We have compressed the trials 
and troubles of four years within 
a page or two, nor can we touch 
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at all on the formidable labours 
undertaken, as the Khedive’s Gov- 
ernor-General of the Equatorial 
Provinces, when he organised un- 
disciplined levies into an efficient 
fighting force and formally an- 
nexed Unyoro to Egypt, to the 
very natural dissatisfaction of its 
native chiefs. But there is one 
memorable episode to which we 
must revert. It brought him 
mingled delight and disappoint- 
ment, as for a moment it threat- 
ened to baulk his schemes and to 
make all his preliminary troubles 
fruitless. He had started not 
only to search for the fountains 
of the Nile, but to carry succour 
to Speke and Grant, who had 
gone inland from Zanzibar on a 
similar quest. At Gondokoro he 
heard of the approach of a cara- 
van, bringing “two white men 
who had come from the sea.” 
“Could they be Speke and Grant? 
Off I ran, and soon met them in 
reality. Hurrah for Old Eng- 
land!” Delighted as he was to 
welcome his friend Speke, and to 
make the acquaintance of Speke’s 
gallant companion, he fancied, af- 
ter he had given them cordial 
greeting, that there was nothing 
left for himself to accomplish. 
To his intense satisfaction, they 
soon undeceived him. They had 
heard of another vast lake beyond 
the Victoria ; and, moreover, there 
was a long stretch of the Nile they 
had not ventured to trace because 
the natives were at war with Kam- 
rasi. Oonsequently Baker gladly 
decided to persevere, and to take 
the chance of the disturbed country 
having settled down. Very far from 
showing any jealousy of a rival 
competing for a share of their 
honours, Speke and Grant gave 
the most generous assistance, 
which Baker gratefully acknow- 
ledged. He writes to Admiral 
the Hon. H. A. Murray :— 
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“Speke when at Gondokoro, in his 
hot love for geography, planned this 
exploration for me, and gave me a 
mapof hisroute andadjacent countries. 
Iam much indebted to him for that 
map, Which has been of immense 
service; and I am very happy to 
have been able to run down the game 
he had scented.” 


In a subsequent letter, written 
to Mr Douglas Murray, there is 
a warm and discriminating tribute 
to Grant, to which all who were 
privileged to have the friendship 
of the distinguished traveller will 
heartily assent :— 


“Speke .. . was a splendid fellow 
in every way. Grant was a /fidus 
Achates to him; and Grant himself 
assured me that he would have been 
unable to carry through the great 
expedition unaided, and that to Speke 
alone all honour was due. Grant was 
one of the most loyal and charming 
characters in the world. Perfectly 
unselfish, he adored Speke, and 
throughout his life he maintained 
an attitude of chivalrous defence of 
Speke’s reputation, after the latter’s 
death by a shooting accident. 

“Grant was the most unselfish man 
I ever met, amiable and gentle to a 
degree that might to a stranger de- 
note weakness ; but on the contrary, 
no man could show more strength of 
character or determination, when he 
was offended. As a true friend Speke 
was a hero,” 


Assuredly we shall seldom, if 
ever, see again such reminiscences 
as Braddon’s ‘Thirty Years of 
Shikar.’! It is a graphic record 
of the vanishing past of the Anglo- 
Indians, and of the habits and 
manners of a bygone generation. 
Many of them lived hard and fast; 
not a few found opportunities of 
earning ample incomes, which they 
lavished freely in a land that was 
far removed from their old home. 
Communications with England 
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were slow and costly; there were 
no short furloughs ; there were few 
railways; and soldiers and civilians, 
ordered from one station to another, 
travelled wearily over the ground, 
by dak or boat. Like Braddon, 
the planters or subordinate officials 
were banished from white society 
for indefinite periods. But, on the 
other hand, there were solitary 
places, now easily accessible, where 
the “bark” of the spotted deer 
made music in the mornings under 
the verandah of the bungalow ; 
where the leopards nightly pa- 
trolled the village streets, and 
where the man-eating tiger might 
make his lair, within gun-shot of 
the washing-place in the encircling 
stream. It is as a shikari that 
Braddon claims our attention ; yet 
what, perhaps, we have most en- 
joyed in the book is the social 
sketches, although, indeed, they 
are all associated with sport. 
When he went out to India to 
enter a mercantile house, the 
gaieties of Calcutta were so many 
snares set for the newly emanci- 
pated college lad. The young 
writer, with an income of £400, 
often lived freely at the rate of 
£4000, and found seducing trades- 
men and persuasive usurers who 
were eager to help him on the road 
to ruin. So he handicapped him- 
self for the race of life, and might 
be burdened to the last by his early 
embarrassments. Visitors from the 
up-country and the hills surpassed 
wealthy bachelor officials in care- 
less extravagance. The play in 
the clubs was recklessly high, as 
indeed it was elsewhere, and for 
long afterwards. Notably the 
sporting indigo-planters, who had 
been economising involuntarily 
in isolation for the best part of the 
year, came to the City of Palaces 
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to get rid of their superfluous cash 
in a brief and breathless holiday. 
Braddon made the acquaintance of 
one of those free-handed gentle- 
men, who, meaning to combine 
pig-sticking with dissipation, had 
brought a string of a dozen 
“‘walers.” He tacitly warranted 
them safe and sure, and kindly 
gave the griffin a mount. The 
horse took the bit in his teeth, and 
the rider had a series of exciting 
experiences and sundry heavy 
falls. He was asked how the 
animal had carried him, and when 
he tried to make the least of the 
brute’s vagaries, out of considera- 
tion for the friendly lender, he 
was blandly informed that it never 
before had a saddle on its back. 
But these indigo-planters of the 
old régime held their own lives so 
lightly that they might be excused 
for playing practical jokes with 
the necks of other people. Brad- 
don picturesquely confirms all that 
Inglis (Maori), who was a planter 
himself, has told us in ‘Sport and 
Work in Nepaul’ and in ‘Tent- 
life in Tigerland.’ In their petty 
principalities, on the borderland 
between barbarism and a land of 
law, they were almost absolute 
monarchs. They carried things 
with a high hand in their dealings 
with their neighbours. They ad- 
ministered summary justice to the 
tributary villages, and did what 
seemed right in their own eyes. 
Their hospitality might have been 
a redeeming virtue, had it not fre- 
quently degenerated into convivial 
excesses, “Sometimes this limited 
monarch lived in a really palatial 
style—he of Mulnauth, for ex- 
ample. Architecturally considered, 
Mulnauth ranked among the In- 
dian mansions that I saw second 
only to Government House, Cal- 
cutta, and it stood in a nobly 
timbered park with which the 
Calcutta Palace grounds cannot be 
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compared.” In the present days 
of falling prices and keen native 
competition no indigo-planter could 
keep up such an establishment. 
En revanche no one could venture 
now to lead so roistering a life as 
that of one of Braddon’s immediate 
predecessors on the indigo planta. 
tions he went from Calcutta to 
manage. 


“He was a typical character of his 
time. He was a strong man physi- 
cally and as to his will—a ‘ zubber- 
dust’ (high-handed, masterful) man, 
the people said, and those people 
senliel an his nod and paid scrupu- 
lous respect to all rights of property 
whereof he claimed ownership ; native 
swashbucklers ran hither and thither 
at his bidding ; native mothers hushed 
their fractious babes by the mention 
of his awful name. And this giant— 
this Titan among pigmies—led the 
roaring, rollicking life peculiar to his 
era and so wofully destructive of the 
British liver. Day and night the 
wine-cup and the beer-flagon were 
passing round his hospitable board, 
and all the long night through bac- 
chanalian revelry went forward, until 
the weaker vessels sank below the 
table and the stronger went stagger- 
ing to their couches. He, the host, 
strongest of all, cared not for such 
effeminate luxuries as bed and blank- 
ets; for him a morning shave was 
ample equivalent for a night’s slum- 
ber, or if he snatched from the fleet- 
ing hours some fragment of time for 
something more restful than the bar- 
ber’s operations, any convenient strip 
of turf or puddle served him as well 
as, or better than, a canopied four- 
poster. He it was who, as report 
said, used to take the candle-shades 
from the wall-sconces and quaff his 
beer from them in heroic measure. 
He was a man who should have died 
in the prime of life as the gallant 
leader of a forlorn-hope ; but it has 
to be admitted that his mettlesome 
career had a dismal termination that 
in no way encouraged imitation of his 
heroic methods, for while yet compar- 
atively a young man he became a con- 
firmed rheumatic and broken-down 
invalid.” 
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There was a brief interregnum 
before Braddon succeeded that 
gentleman, during which the man- 
agement had fallen into feebler 
hands. He came into a trouble- 
some and dangerous inheritance, 
and might as well have been 
settled on the Scottish border, 
between Liddesdale Armstrongs 
and Grahams of the Debateable 
Land, in the raiding days before 
the Union of the Crowns. He 
had no backing from any agent 
of the Company, and had repeat- 
edly to repel personal attacks. 
His most formidable neighbour 
was a fighting rajah, who was in 
the habit of exchanging shots and 
sword-thrusts with his brothers, 
though they lived together in 
the same rambling mansion. The 
rajah’s cattle had been turned 
loose upon Braddon’s domains, 
and when he dared to impound 
them their owner would come out 
upon the warpath. Indeed, at 
that time civil broils between 
rival indigo-planters were far from 
unfrequent ; and Inglis tells of a 
pitched battle for a store of seed, 
when he took the field at the head 
of his own dependants, with horse 
and foot, and marksmen upon 
elephants. With Braddon’s firm 
resolution and his suave diplo- 
macy, things began gradually to 
settle down. The natives soon 
know when they have to deal 
with a man; and, after all, in the 
last resort the forces of the British 
Raj were within his reach. There 
he served his apprenticeship as a 
self-appointed magistrate and ac- 
tive justice of the peace. It is 
needless to say that he had no 
lack of occupation or of varied 
practice as superintendent of de- 
tectives. Human life was held so 
cheap in these parts that servants 
would commit a murder as part 
of the day’s work, and assassins 
could be hired for a couple of 
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rupees. But the chief difficulty 
in getting at the truth and assur- 
ing a conviction on safe evidence 
was in the universal prevalence of 
shameless perjury. 

After three years of that busy 
and exciting life, he shifted his 
quarters to the north and to a still 
wilder country. “Jungle was 
there in every direction of my 
station, on the hills timber from 


‘foot to crest, and on the alluvial 


plains below dense and tall grass.” 
Though there were tigers, pan- 
thers, and bears in abundance, it 
was two years before he killed 
his first tiger. But meantime he 
had more stirring work todo. The 
warlike Santhals suddenly rose 
in rebellion. Braddon rather sym- 
pathised with the grievances of 
the insurgents, but was bound 
to fight them in self-defence. A 
more favourable country for the 
campaigning of irregular levies, 
familiar with the ground and ad- 
dicted to ambushes, could scarcely 
be imagined. As Braddon could 
not persuade the commandant of 
the nearest European force to take 
prompt action, he took the field 
himself with seven English com- 
rades and 150 natives. Three 
of the Englishmen showed the 
white feather, all the native 
auxiliaries turned tail, and it was 
by a miracle that Braddon and 
his remaining companions were 
permitted to withdraw, for 2000 
Santhals had actually advanced 
within bow-shot. They probably 
owed their safety to the pluck 
and “bluff” which gave the idea 
of strong reserves in support. 
But that was far from being his 
only wonderful escape, for he went 
on active service with the troops 
when the troops at last came 
forward. He was never nearer 
death than when he plunged into 
a swollen river, like William of 
Deloraine, having undertaken to 
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carry an important message to the 
rear. The rider and the struggling 
horse were swept down the rapid 
stream; he missed a snatch at 
a branch which seemed his last 
chance of salvation; but when 
hope was gone, he was caught in 
an eddy, and floated back within 
reach of the bough. In the 
course of the desultory fighting, 
and afterwards in the darker days 
of the Mutiny, he and the hostile 
Santhals learned to like and re- 
spect each other. Accordingly 
he was charged with the raising 
of a Santhal regiment, and a very 
humorous account he gives of the 
drilling of his ragged and unso- 
phisticated corps. But, like Baker 
with his Soudanese on the White 
Nile, Braddon made very tolerable 
soldiers out of savages. “ 

Before that, however, he had 
been settled as a Government 
Deputy-Commissioner among the 
Santhals, where he devotes an ex- 
citing chapter to “the Deoghur 
Tigers.” There he was first fairly 
entered to tiger-shooting. He had 
better opportunities than fall to 
the lot of most sportsmen, for the 
forest tyrants were so audaciously 
familiar that they sometimes tres- 
passed on his garden. Not a few 
were noted man-eaters, and all had 
a decided partiality for human 
flesh. They preyed upon the pil- 
grims to one of the most frequented 
of Hindu shrines ; and the officiat- 
ing Brahmins actually protected 
them, because they believed them 
under the guardianship of their 
god. Braddon naturally took a 
different view. “I slaved in the 
Deoghur cutchery and in camp, 
when I went on tour as magis- 
trate, collector, judge, &c., eight, 
ten, and twelve hours a-day, and 
every day, with one reservation— 
that whenever news was brought 
of a tiger, panther, or bear, any- 
where within twenty miles, my 
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court was to be closed instanter,” 
He dealt death and destruction 
broadcast till the survivors became 
comparatively shy and retiring. 
It was in Deoghur that he be- 
came the friend of George Yule, 
whom he admired beyond all men, 
alike as sportsman and adminis- 
trator. Yule was as famous a 
pig-sticker as a tiger-shot. To be 
invited to one of his select sport- 
ing trips to the Terai was regarded 
as a rare piece of good fortune. 
It gives an idea of the lordly 
fashion in which some of the wealthy 
old-time civilians used to take the 
field, when we are told Yule hada 
stud of ten magnificent elephants, 
each valued at 2000 rupees, besides 
a dozen or more of high-bred Arabs 
and “ walers.” And by the way, 
reverting to the time he spent in 
Calcutta, Braddon tells of a great 
meet of pig-stickers who were en- 
tertained by the princely Resident 
at Moorshedabad. The ground 
was beaten by a hundred elephants 
in line, and in twelve days of ex- 
traordinary sport ninety and nine 
boars fell to the spears. Braddon 
himself, when he organised his 
own parties for the Terai, speaks 
of engaging 200 or 300 coolies. 
Tastes differ; but although we 
can understand his enthusiasm, we 
should have thought that the plea- 
sures of these expeditions were 
more than counterbalanced by the 
pains and sufferings. It had been 
the policy of Jung Bahadoor, the 
omnipotent prime minister of Ne- 
paul, to discourage settlement of 
any kind in the Terai, and to keep 
it an undisturbed preserve for wild 
elephants. Almost the only in- 
habitants were wandering herds- 
men, who declined to give khubbur, 
or news about the game. The 
tracks of tigers, sambhur, or bears 
lost themselves in seas of waving 
grass, or in thickets of almost im- 
penetrable jungle. If the sports- 
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men reserved their fire for tigers, 
there were many days of disap- 
pointment and weary expectation. 
The heat in the stifling coverts 
was intense; and there were 
agonies of thirst to be endured, in 
the scarcity of drinkable water. 
Flies and mosquitoes often made a 
misery of the well-earned evening 
meal, and the sleeping-tents were 
infested by poisonous vermin. 
Most troublesome of all were the 
forest bees, which would attack in 
swarms, without any provocation, 
and put the whole party to rout, en- 
dangering the necks as well as the 
eyesight of the men in the how- 
dahs on the maddened elephants. 
Possibly it may be owing to resent- 
ful recollections of elephants stung 
to madness, and bolting recklessly 
ahead, that Braddon speaks so con- 
temptuously of elephant sagacity. 
He admits that “there is no little 
physical suffering to be borne by 
him who shoots tigers in the Terai 
season,” but he declares that, never- 
theless, it is more than compensated 
by the delightful moments of hard- 
won success. And although he 
afterwards passes on candidly to 
paint the darker side of the pic- 
ture, he begins with an enchanting 
sketch of the Terai as the ardent 
tiger-slayer first saw it in rose- 
colour. We present it as a com- 
panion picture to Baker’s study of 
the Nubian desert :— 


“The Nepal Terai came upon one 
as a delightful contrast to the monot- 
onous succession of mango-groves, un- 
hedged and unfenced fields, and stereo- 
typed villages, that are the prevalent 
characteristics of the drearily level 
districts of Oudh. In the Terai wide 
stretches of forest were relieved by 
undulating glades studded with trees 
of noble outline and foliage, and em- 
erald plains where in this season the 
cattle grazed. There was at every 
turn some fresh and unaccustomed 
beauty to admire in this sylvan world: 
a group of forest-trees that overarched 
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the track and stayed the rays of a 
fiery sun; a park-like bit, the very 
home of Oberon’s court, seen through 
an arch of greenery where, possibly, 
the feathery cane trailed overhead ; a 
mountain stream meandering between 
its tree-fringed banks, deep shaded 
by the branches that kissed the flow- 
ing water and poisoned as they kissed ; 
a lake that mirrored the steely blue 
of heaven, save where the wide- 
spreading lotus made a splendid har- 
mony of green and white,—all these, 
and many another physical charm, 
were there abundant; and many an 
unfamiliar creature of the wilds was 
to be seen as one jogged along—spotted 
deer in the glades, now and again a 
sambhur or ghond breaking from 
cover, or the more frequent pig or 
hog-deer, or a porcupine, to say noth- 
ing of those animals for which we 
more particularly looked, the tiger, 
panther, and bear. And birds were 
there that were peculiar to the 
Terai,—the white bird of paradise; 
the night-jar, rising from and set- 
tling upon the ground always; the 
bronzed-winged pigeon, darting in and 
out amidst the trees like a flying gem ; 
the golden oriel, piping its chaste and 
Wagnerian recitative up in the tree- 
top; and another member of the 
feathered choir (whose name I wot 
not of) that whistled very correctly 
one-half of a music-hall refrain, and 
always forgot the remainder; and 
there were the more generally known 
pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, black partridge, 
and florikan, that were perhaps more 
admired when they came up to the 
table in a stewpan than in their 
natural condition.” 


We should be glad to go on in- 
dulging in free quotation. But, 
cutting the story short, we must 
be content to say that the ‘ Thirty 
Years of Shikar’ ought to take its 
place among the most attractive 
and instructive books on Indian 
wild sports. For ourselves, we 
shall give it an honourable place 
on the shelf with ‘The Old Forest 
Ranger,’ ‘The Highlands of Central 
India,’ ‘ Tent-life in Tigerland,’ and 
‘ Hindu-Koh,.’ 

38 
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OTHER 


Two principal impressions are 
created by a perusal of Major 
Breton’s long article :! 1st, the im- 
possibility of divining the objects 
at which the writer aims; 2d, the 
absence of all recognition of the 
cardinal factor of Imperial defence. 
The cause of the first is doubtless 
to be sought in the second; the 
omission of the part of Hamlet 
explains the inconsequence of the 
latest version of the play. 

Major Breton hits out freely— 
even wildly—but his opponents 
are chiefly phantoms of his own 
imagination, which do not appeal 
to our consciousness or stir a chord 
in our memories, ‘The sailor,” 
we are told, ‘‘would abolish the 
military defence of ports, ignore 
the difficulties of commerce pro- 
tection, and reck nothing of the 
pressing need of men.” Who is 
this sailor, where did he write, and 
what did he really say? We can- 
not be expected to take him on 
trust, and with a large acquaint- 
ance in the navy and many oppor- 
tunities of learning naval opinions, 
I have never heard of any one 
bearing the least resemblance to 
Major Breton’s opponent. I find, 
to my dismay, that I am “ writ 
down” as an advocate of the 
“abolition of port defences,” the 
necessity for which I have con- 
sistently pleaded for many years. 
The charge is equivalent to one of 
imbecility, which I am quite sure 
Major Breton does not wish to 
prefer. This, and much more 
in the article, exactly illustrates 
the disadvantages of a familiar 
method of theological controversy, 
in which an impossible figure is 
loosely constructed, with a careful 
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THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


eye to facile demolition at the 
hands of the constructor. Shoot- 
ing is reduced to its simplest terms, 
when one is permitted to erect 
a target of any form and at any 
range. 

Major Breton traverses much 
history and deals with many sub- 
jects into which I cannot now 
follow him. His statements are 
frequently inaccurate, and his de- 
ductions consequently fallacious. 
No marked “ military weakness ” 
was shown in the successful strug- 
gle for Canada, and the main force 
employed consisted of regulars. 
Instead of the latter standing 
“shoulder to shoulder” with the 
militia, great jealousy existed, and 
the mode of fighting of the colo- 
nial force differed entirely from 
that of the trained soldiers. 

Writing on the 30th September 
1755, Lieut. W. Jacobs of the 
Success alludes pointedly to this 
tactical incongruity, and signifi- 
cantly adds :— 

“There is one thing in this part of 
the world, and that is the unkind 
behaviour of the Regulars to the 
irregulars. Most of the officers are 
men of fortune in New England, and 
have left their estates to serve their 
king and country. The resentment 
has run so high that I believe that the 
New England troops will not serve 
nor join the Regulars any more, and 
perhaps will not serve at all, which 
will be a great loss to the Govern- 
ment, for the Americans are a brave 
and honest people.” 

Minorca in 1756 was not 
“promptly seized” by France be- 
cause her “ hands were free” from 
Continental preoccupations, but 
simply and solely because both the 
Admiralty and Byng blundered. 





1 «© Thoughts on Imperial Defence,” ‘ Maga,’ May 1895. 
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Similarly, it is not correct to 
assert that “in 1797-98 . . . this 
concentration [of the British fleet 
in the Channel] left the Mediter- 
ranean without a squadron, enab- 
ling the French to seize the Ionian 
Islands,” &c. The abandonment 
of the Mediterranean was entirely 
due to Man’s acknowledged dis- 
obedience of orders. 


“The conduct of Admiral Man,” 
wrote Jervis to Lord Spencer, “is 
incomprehensible: he acknowledges 
to have received my orders, and the 
duplicates. . . . I had taken the lib- 
erty of cautioning him against con- 
sulting with the captains under his 
orders, who all wanted to get to Eng- 
land; and yet, by a passage in his 
public letter, it appears that he acted 
with their concurrence. I conclude 
a powerful reinforcement will be sent 
to me immediately. . . . Had Ad- 
miral Man sailed from Gibraltar on 
the 10th October, the day he received 
my orders, and fulfilled them, I have 
every reason to believe the Spanish 
fleet would have been cut to pieces.” 


A misapprehension of the facts 
has led Major Breton into an un- 
warranted inference, which, how- 
ever, serves the purposes of his 
argument. 

No one who had read Admiral 
Colomb’s careful study of the 
French expedition to Ireland in 
1796 could possibly have stated 
that it was “ prevented not by 
naval force ; but by a winter gale, 
poor supplies, and the want of 
chain-cables.” } 

Of Drake’s “disastrous defeat,” 
brought about by “the measures 
of defence he had forced on” 
Spain, I have never previously 
heard. That preparations were 
made on shore to resist the Spanish 
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invasion, and that Raleigh may 
have recommended the erection of 
defences on the Thames, was nat- 
ural and proper. The science of 
naval strategy was in its infancy, 
and even the very “advanced naval 
views” of Drake and Wynter in- 
cluded the idea that an evasion by 
the Duke of Parma was possible. 
The whole point, however, which 
Major Breton entirely misses, is 
that the money thus spent was 
thrown away as regards the Span- 
iards,? although it may perhaps 
have aided in preventing the in- 
surrection on which Philip relied. 
The popular fiction that the Ar- 
mada was destroyed by the winds 
of heaven and not by the British 
navy has happily disappeared. We 
now know that the Spanish fleet 
would never have seen the Channel 
if the sailors of Elizabeth had re- 
ceived a free hand. Of all great 
Englishmen, Raleigh is the very 
last to be quoted in this connec- 
tion. The modern school of forti- 
fication, founded on the misconcep- 
tion of the Royal Commission of 
1860, would have had no more 
uncompromising opponent. “If,” 
he urged upon Cecil, ‘“‘ we be once 
driven to the defensive, farewell 
might.” 

Turning to other matters, Major 
Breton’s statements are scarcely 
more fortunate. It is altogether 
incorrect to assert that “‘ England 
has always maintained a navy as 
strong as the necessities of the 
case demanded or as she can man,” 
or that we are “now tending to- 
wards a transgression of the limit 
imposed by the available supply 
of men.” Misled by the fascina- 
tions of pure defence, the country 





1 This reluctance to attribute anything to the navy is characteristic, 


Even 


when most wisely admitting that ‘‘the fleet forms the proper defence against 
invasion,” Major Breton is careful to add that ‘‘in some ways the fact is to be 


regretted.” 


2 How sorely this money was needed for the purposes of the fleet is proved by 


the Armada papers recently published by the Navy Records Society. 
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allowed the navy to fall danger- 
ously below the standard of bare 
requirements, and it is only in 
very recent years that a healthy 
reaction has occurred. We are 
now making real efforts to recover 
lost ground ; but we are faced by 
a competition, which might never 
have assumed serious proportions 
if the old standards had been con- 
sistently maintained. To suppose 
that we are reaching the end of 
our resources in men is a complete 
illusion. There is no difficulty, 
except that of money, in attaining 
a peace strength of 100,000 if it 
becomes needful. Similarly, Major 
Breton is wrong in stating that 
“an attempt in 1894 to mobilise 
800 men for the naval manceuvres 
resulted in 150 men being ob- 
tained.” No such “attempt” was 
made. It was sought to pass these 
men into the service, a totally dif- 
ferent matter. Equally incorrect 
is the statement that ‘ Nelson 
largely employed Maltese.” 

To score a dialectical success is, 
however, no part of my object. I 
desire merely to show what are 
the real requirements of Imperial 
defence, and why the excessive 
expenditure upon coast fortifica- 
tion and its complicated and 
costly accessories is deplored by 
the school which Major Breton 
strangely misinterprets. 

“ A total external trade of about 
53 millions in 1800 has grown into 
970 millions in 1893. In the same 
time the colonial population need- 
ing communication with the mother 
country has grown from about 2? 
to 21 millions.”! The movement 
of this vast volume of trade is the 
life-breath of the empire. This is 
no question of food-supply alone. 
The whole structure of the nation 
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is built upon a gigantic and in- 
tensely complex trade-system, in 
which every interest is directly or 
indirectly involved, on which the 
means of existence of the great 
majority of the population abso- 
lutely depend. Unless ships con- 
tinue to arrive at and to leave the 
national ports in numbers not 
greatly below the normal, the re- 
sources of the people will swiftly 
disappear, and the country must 
surrender at discretion. Unless 
communication between the scat- 
tered members of the nation can 
be maintained, the empire must 
be broken into fragments. The 
movement of commerce at sea 
must therefore be secured. ‘The 
stately ships” must continue to 
“90 by to their haven under the 
hill,” and it is absolutely useless 
to crowd that hill with fortifica- 
tions and guns, or to guard that 
haven with mines and Brennan 
torpedoes, unless the stately ship 
can be protected on her ocean-way. 

The cardinal factor of Imperial 
defence is, therefore, the secure 
movement of commerce at sea. 
If the British shipping can be 
forced to remain in fortified ports, 
the object of an enemy will be 
perfectly attained. Of no other 
nation in the world can this be 
exactly said. This condition dif- 
ferentiates us from all our rivals, 
enforces upon us a policy which 
need not be theirs, and supplies 
the only possible basis of a rational 
scheme of Imperial defence. Major 
Breton alludes casually to the pro- 
tection of commerce, which his 
imaginary ‘“‘sailor would 
ignore”; but I do not trace any 
recognition of the factor to which 
all the considerations he presents 
are subservient. 





1 I quote from my article in the ‘ United Service Magazine’ of September 1894. 
See also articles entitled ‘‘ Imperial Defence” in the ‘Army Book for the British 


Empire’ and in ‘ Federal Britain.’ 
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Raleigh perfectly understood 
what the protection of commerce 
implied. ‘Whoever commands 
the sea,” he wrote, “commands 
the trade; whoever commands 
the trade of the world, commands 
its riches, and consequently the 
world.” During the French wars 
not only did the nation learn to 
understand its real requirements ; 
but the navy splendidly discharged 
its functions. In a remarkable 
passage, Captain Mahan reviews 
the British loss ‘‘by sea risks” 
during the years 1793-1800, when 
the policy of commerce destroy- 
ing was actively pursued by our 
enemies :—— 


“Taking everything together, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that 
the direct loss to the nation, by the 
operation of hostile cruisers, did not 
exceed 2 per cent of the commerce 
of the empire; and that this loss was 
partially made good by the prize 
ships and merchandise taken by its 
own naval vessels and privateers. ... 
The writings of the period show that 
the injuries due to captured shipping 
passed unremembered amid the com- 
mon incidents and misfortunes of life ; 
neither their size nor their effects 
were great enough to attract public 
notice, amid the steady increase of 
the national wealth and the activities 
concerned in amassing it.” 


Since these eventful years, the 
conditions have changed. The 
absolute dependence of the nation 
upon the movement of commerce 
had not then arisen. Under the 
wgis of the flag of England trade 
actually throve in war. If we 
may not now expect this benefi- 
cent result, we must secure the 
movement of that trade, or perish. 
If we can succeed in keeping the 
percentage of loss at sea within 
Captain Mahan’s estimate, we need 
not fear national disaster. 

Thus the point upon which I 
have always laid stress is that 
the old policy, proved to be right 
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in days of storm, is of infinitely 
greater value to-day. We could 
then have survived a measure of 
loss which would now wreck the 
Empire. 

That great policy may be summed 
in the words, offence on and across 
the seas, thus indicating the respec- 
tive functions of the navy and the 
army. 

We have been taught by the 
dire needs of war that our coast- 
lines are not the frontiers of the 
Empire in any sense whatever. 
It follows inexorably that their 
defences are and must always be 
matters of entirely subordinate 
importance. “As to the former 
definition,” writes Major Breton, 
“that the fleet was the first line, 
the new sailor will have none of 
it.” So far as I know, this un- 
fortunate and misleading “ defini- 
tion” is purely modern. Pellew 
defined three or four distinct lines 
of defence, but all alike were 
naval. ‘ 

It is impossible for me to check 
the armament which Major Breton - 
states was in existence at Plymouth 
at the end of last century. The 
mere number of guns present at 
this port has, however, no bearing 
on the question. The coast de- 
fences of England were at this 
period in a condition of neglect, 
which would have been deplorable 
if there had been any need for 
their efficiency. The fact remains, 
that the powerful influence of Pitt 
failed in 1786 to carry a vote for 
the rehabilitation of the fortifica- 
tions of Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
and that Sir John Jervis, with four 
members of the Board ordered to 
report upon the question, recorded 
the following dissent, which saved 
the country from a useless ex- 
penditure :— 


“The bare possibility of such an 
event we do not deny; but how far 
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it is probable that the whole British 
fleet may be sent on any service 
requiring so long an absence, at a 
time when the enemy is prepared to 
invade this country, we must humbly 
leave to your Majesty’s superior wis- 
dom; and therefore whether it is 
necessary, in consequence of such a 
supposition, to erect works of so ex- 
pensive a nature as those proposed, 
and which require such large garrisons 
to defend them.” 


These words were written and 
this view was adopted by the 
nation within a few years of the 
appearance of a superior hostile 
fleet in the Channel, and of a pro- 
jected invasion of England. I 
scarcely think, however, that any 
one would be now found to assert 
that it was any defence on shore 
which saved the country in 1779. 

Contrast the views of Jervis 
and his four associates with those 
which commended themselves tothe 
Royal Commissioners of 1860 :— 


“Should any such catastrophe [de- 
feat or dispersion by storm] occur, or 
should the fleet from whatever cause 
be unable to keep the command of the 
Channel, it appears to your Commis- 
sionefts that the insular position of 
the kingdom, so far from being an 
advantage for defensive purposes, 
might form a disadvantage, inasmuch 
as 1t would enable any superior naval 
Power or Powers to concentrate a 
larger body of troops on any part of 
our coasts, and more rapidly and 
secretly than could be done against 
any neighbouring country having only 
a land frontier ; and such an army so 
placed could maintain its base and be 
reinforced with more facility than if 
dependent upon land communication.” 


The difference between the 
point of view at a time of real 
need, when we were at war with 
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France, Spain, Holland, and the re- 
volted colonies of North America, 
and that evolved from the inner 
consciousness of theorists specula- 
ting after a long period of peace, 
is startling. Unfortunately it is 
the later view which has prevailed 
since 1860. 

A parliamentary return shows 
that, between the financial years 
1860-61 and 1889-90, more than 
174 millions sterling were ex- 
pended upon guns and fortifica- 
tions. This does not include much 
expenditure in India and some 
colonies, nor the heavy annual 
charges for personnel, which the 
new policy has entailed. The 
gross total up to the present day 
must be enormously larger. It 
rests with the advocates of the 
new policy to justify this expendi- 
ture from the abundant experience 
of great wars. They have never 
essayed the task. Major Breton 
refers to the capture of Minorca in 
1756, but does not claim that more 
fortification would have saved the 
island. He also alludes to the 
protracted defence of Malta by the 
French, and intimates that the re- 
sistance might have been prolonged 
if the garrison and its resources had 
been greater; but he ignores the 
fact that Great Britain had no in- 
ducement whatever to put forth an 
effort to hasten a foregone conclu- 
sion. Malta dropped into her 
hands—the ripe fruit of sea-power. 

As I have frequently pointed 
out, the mere money question is 
of secondary importance. “Great 
Britain can afford to throw away 
millions on the erection and main- 
tenance of unnecessary fixed de- 
fences.1 The misdirection of a 





1T adhere to what Major Breton stigmatises as an “‘awkward term.” 


other phrase is equally expressive. 


No 


Fixed defences include fortifications, immo- 


bile guns, submarine mines, Brennan torpedoes, position-finding installations, and 
all the sedentary troops required for their service. 
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nation’s resources, however, acts 
in a hundred ways. Experience 
proves that every superfluity pro- 
duces starvation in essentials, and 
every misplaced preparation im- 
plies the neglect of something 
needful. When a nation is once 
involved in war, it is too late to 
inaugurate a new policy, or repair 
deficiencies.” } 

If the vital requirement of 
Imperial defence is fulfilled, the 
national coasts must ex hypothesi 
be secured against serious attack. 
The enemy who fails to arrest 
the commerce of England on the 
ocean is necessarily impotent for 
the attack of her ports. The enemy 
who succeeds in destroying her 
trade at sea has no need to attempt 
the latter task. It was solely be- 
cause, in the old wars, British com- 
merce, as Captain Mahan clearly 
shows, received adequate protec- 
tion at sea, that the coast-line re- 
mained inviolate, while fixed de- 
fences fell into desuetude, and, in 
the mind of Jervis, into disfavour. 
The navy, in fulfilling the larger 
condition of checkmating the 
enemies’ fleets, necessarily and in- 
evitably fulfilled the smaller con- 
dition of protecting the national 
ports. Until hostile fleets are 
enabled to be in two places at the 
same time, this must always be the 
case, 

In proportion to the value of 
commerce afloat and to the neces- 
sity for its continuous movement, 
must the importance of fixed de- 
fences diminish in any sound 
scheme of national defence. 

History, however, shows clearly 
that no reasonable naval superior- 
ity constitutes a complete guaran- 
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tee against naval raids by an en- 
terprising enemy. Alluding to 
this obvious consideration in a 
lecture delivered at Malta in 1893, 
I stated that— 


“ Ports containing exposed re- 
sources required for the use of a 
navy in war, or necessary for the 
shelter of a commercial marine, must, 
therefore, be provided with defence. 
The command of the sea cannot be 
established at the outset of a war be- 
tween naval Powers, and even when 
established, will not secure such ports 
against naval raids. If the naval 
raider is able to destroy docks and 
stores, and to sink or capture ship- 
ping, injury in proportion to the 
strategic importance of the port and 
the value of its exposed resources will 
be inflicted. 

“In such raids torpedo-boat attacks 
are obviously included where geogra- 
phical conditions are favourable. 

“The defence of a port always im- 
plies the fulfilment of two separate 
conditions — protection of necessary 
resources against purely naval attack, 
and protection against military opera- 
tions on shore. There is a back-door 
which, as history clearly shows, is the 
one usually selected ; and, in closing 
this back-door, coast defence proper, 
in spite of its many weapons, will 
generally render no assistance.” ? 


I could, if it were necessary, 
multiply such quotations, proving 
that while I have strongly main- 
tained that our present standard 
of the requirements of coast de- 
fence is false, and that some of 
our ports are preposterously over- 
fortified, I have always pleaded 
for the protection against raids of 
harbours required for the war 
uses of the navy and commercial 
marine. 

I hold that both services have 





1¢R.E. Journal,’ May 1892. 


2 The proceedings of the Japanese at Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei exactly 


bear out this view. 
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alike suffered from the modern 
perversion of ideals. Exaggerated 
fortification has throughout the 
history of the world exerted a de- 
moralising influence upon nations. 
Unquestionably the navy suffered 
during many years from the con- 
centration of national effort and na- 
tional thought upon objects which 
all the experience of war proves to 
be subordinate—objects which, if 
the navy fails in the hour of need, 
can avail us nothing. I am not cer- 
tain that the army has not suffered 
more from the ill-judged measures 
which have obscured its rightful 
and inevitable ré/e in war. By 
the multiplication of the costly 
paraphernalia of coast defence, by 
the remarkable growth of forces 
whose only function is to wait for 
an enemy to come to them, and by 
the concentration of vigorous minds 
upon the defensive ideal, the army 
is unconsciously led to forget that 
it is the great offensive force of the 
Empire. Its training, organisation, 
and preparations are diverted from 
attack to defence. It is drawn 
away from the contemplation of 
the functions which the nation will 
demand from it in war. 

The modern view of the posi- 
tion of mere coast fortification in 
relation to Imperial defence has 
led to widespread misapprehension 
of the national needs, There are 
political tendencies in some colo- 
nies which may be directly traced 
to this cause, the exaggeration of 
fortification may almost be said 
to operate as a counsel of disin- 
tegration. The idea that defence 
can be localised, that Australia or 
New Zealand has nothing to fear 
in war, provided that their ports 
are fortified, occasionally finds ex- 
pression. It is true that the pro- 
vision of an Australasian squadron 
marks a distinct advance; but it 
is not yet realised that the highest 


interests of Australasia might de- 
mand the employment of this 
squadron thousands of miles from 
her shores. 

In 1786, one of the members for 
Cornwall seconded the amendment 
which destroyed the scheme for 
strengthening the fixed defences of 
Plymouth. In these days, the rep- 
resentative of a seaport, backed 
by popular opinion, would support 
any expenditure of this nature, 
however unwise. Political pressure 
has even been brought to bear with 
a view to the erection of expen- 
sive and superfluous defences. By 
accustoming the national imagina- 
tion to false standards, a sense of 
insecurity and a craving for the 
outward and visible signs of pro- 
tection is created. Yet, as Cap- 
tain Mahan has finely stated, 
storm- beaten ships hundreds of 
miles from our shores—ships on 
which the eyes of the Grand Army 
never rested—and gallant sailors, 
whose splendid services are half 
forgotten, saved England, and en- 
abled the nation to emerge from 
a gigantic struggle, pre-eminent 
in commerce as in naval war, In 
the history of that struggle, and 
there only, must be sought the true 
principles of Imperial defence. 

Strain every nerve to hold the 
vital communications of the em- 
pire. Prepare the army for offen- 
sive operations across the sea. 
Make ready to defend, at short 
notice, against naval raids such 
ports as will be needed in war. 
These, in order of importance, are 
the measures by which alone the 
national safety can be assured. 
Thus only can we hope to hand 
down to our successors, inviolate 
in territory and untarnished in 
honour, the. magnificent inherit- 
ance which we have received from 
our fathers. 

GeorGceE 8. CLARKE. 
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With regard to this subject, Major Breton writes to us (Ed. ‘ B. M.’) 
desiring to make the following correction in his article on “ Imperial 
Defence” in our May number :— 


“In this article, published in ‘Maga’ for May, there occurs the 
following sentence: ‘The abolition of port defences has been urged 
by Admiral Colomb and Lieut.-Colonel Sir George Clarke.’ It has 
been pointed out that the term ‘abolition’ is a misrepresentation, 
and a correction is therefore not only desirable but necessary, though 
the ordinary reader will probably have regarded the sentence as only 
a rhetorical exaggeration. I would therefore apologise for the use of 
the word ‘abolition,’ and substitute ‘reduction’ in its stead. 

“Tn the ‘ Royal Engineers’ Journal’ for April 1892, Sir George Clarke 
expressed his views at some length. Treating the subject generally, 
he says: ‘Fixed defences should be provided only for harbours of 
national importance—i.e., harbours whose security from violation is 
absolutely required for the purposes of the navy, or for the commercial 
marine, in war.’ ‘Such defences, however, should be merely sufficient 
as a deterrent against a naval raid. Anything further is pure waste. 
The rest is an affair of garrisons, whose efficiency is a matter of far 
greater importance than the number and calibre of the guns.’ ‘Out- 
side of European waters, a few medium guns suffice for all reasonably 
probable requirements against France and Russia, assuming that our 
present strength is maintained. Within European waters the provision 
of three or four 9.2 inch guns is desirable for naval bases possessing 
docks and building-yards essential to the fleet.’ The practical adoption 
of these principles would involve a very material reduction, one indeed 
that to the moderate party would mean the loss of present security. If 
the new scale were based upon the disbelief in naval attacks expressed 
by Sir George Clarke, and upon the comparisons instituted by him be- 
tween batteries and ships, it would entail—in my view—the virtual 
abolition of port defences. 

“In a note on page 679 of ‘ Maga,’ there is a reference to an illustra- 
tion used by Sir George Clarke at Aldershot. That note I would 
unreservedly withdraw, and for its presence I would express regret. It 
was added when the article was in proof, through a misapprehension 
due to an abbreviated report of his lecture. As the note stands, it is 
unjust and: untrue. 

H. v’Arcn Breton.” 
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BRITISH WEST AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 


Tue share of England in the 
great task of the last half of the 
nineteenth century—the opening 
up of Africa—is perhaps the 
largest that has fallen to any 
nation of Europe. Looking back 
through the years that are past, 
we realise, by the light of history, 
the vast importance of those great 
events which led to the discovery 
and colonisation of America, and 
the inclusion of India, Australia, 
and many an island of the’ sea, 
within the British empire. The 
pioneers of progress of those days 
have left names enshrined in the 
pages of our history, and while we 
read with pride of the great states- 
men who grasped the importance 
of the drama in which they played 
their part, we stand aghast at the 
folly which lost us so much ‘that 
else might still be ours, Yet in 
those earlier days there was not a 
tithe of the incentive for expansion 
which now exists. Not yet had 
arisen that war of tariffs, that 
struggle for commercial advantage, 
which has placed the nations of 
Europe to-day in an antagonism 
which must soon become a struggle 
for existence. No longer is the 
rivalry one for honour and glory 
alone, or prompted by a greed of 
power and lust of empire. No 
longer do the far East and far 
West hold limitless fields for Euro- 
pean expansion and exploitation. 
Japan and India in the East, 
America in the West, are our com- 
mercial rivals, ousting our goods 
by their own productions, not only 
from their own countries, but in 
the markets of the world. It is at 
such an epoch in the world’s his- 
tory that Europe—newly awaken- 
ed to the vast potentialities of the 
Great Silent Continent— has turned 


with fevered energy to Africa to 
find in its immensity (three times 
the size of Europe) the last and 
final outlet for civilised expansion. 
It is no mere conjecture that the 
historian of a future age will mark, 
as perhaps the greatest event of 
our era, the share which England 
took in this great movement of 
expansion, and the extent to which 
she availed herself of her oppor- 
tunities. In Northern Africa we 
have wholly neglected our chances; 
Algiers and Tunis—and practi- 
cally Tripoli also—are French. 
Except for a precarious protec- 
torate in Egypt, we have no foot- 
ing on the African shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and within the last 
few days we have sold to Morocco 
our only possession in north tem- 
perate Africa—the little Cape of 
Juby. In South Africa we have 
done better, though there, too, 
Germans, Portuguese, and Boers 
own large territories which might 
have been ours for the taking; 
and the French claim Madagascar, 
where our influence was supreme 
but a year or two ago. Were it 
not, indeed, for the genius and the 
wealth of Mr Rhodes, our position 
in South Africa would be far other 
than what it is to-day. In East 
Africa we have the British Central 
African Protectorate, and, thanks 
solely to the patriotic and self- 
sacrificing efforts of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, we 
hold a splendid country between 
the coast and the Nile sources. It 
is, however, with our possessions in 
West Africa that I propose to 
deal in this article. They are—(1) 
the Gambia; (2) Sierra Leone; 
(3) the Gold Coast; (4) Lagos ; 
(5) the Niger Coast Protectorate ; 
(6) the Niger territories. 
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1. The settlement on _ the 
Gambia, which was first con- 
nected with England in 1588, has 
dwindled in size and importance, 
till at the present day its total 
area is only about 69 square miles. 
Its extension in any direction 
whatever has been curtailed by 
the neighbouring French terri- 
tories, which now completely sur- 
round it. 

2. Our earliest connection with 
Sierra Leone dates from 1787. 
The colony has a coast-line of 180 
miles in length. Like the Gambia, 
its hinterland has been entirely 
cut off by the French, and within 
the last few months an Anglo- 
French treaty has finally settled 
its long-disputed inland frontier. 
Its main importance consists in its 
harbour, and in the fact that it is 
the only coaling-station on the 
West coast. Neither of these two 
colonies has, therefore, any future. 

3. The Gold Coast is a settle- 
ment of great importance, dating 
from 1672. It has a coast-line of 
about 300 miles, and includes a 
hinterland averaging some 70 
miles from the coast-line. In this 
case, too, the French extension 
has crept behind the British 
Protectorate, but the extensive 
country of Ashanti is reserved 
by treaty from French encroach- 
ments, and it seems probable that 
before long it will be incorporated 
in the British territory. This is 
a step which is much to be desired 
on many grounds. It is of great 
importance that boundaries as be- 
tween England and France should 
be settled with as little delay as 
possible. However anxious we 
may be to avoid premature exten- 
sion, by our ancient custom of 
letting the flag follow the pioneers 
of trade and missions instead of 
preceding them, it is no longer 
possible to adopt this course, since 
it has become equivalent to ceding 
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our legitimate hinterlands to the 
acquisition of other Powers. For 
the custom of France in West 
Africa, as elsewhere, has been the 
reverse of our own. The acquisi- 
tion by military conquest of vast 
territories, where not only had no 
French merchant penetrated, but 
which even explorers had only 
skirted, has led to the incorpora- 
tion of these countries under the 
French flag. Hence if the bound- 
ary, however limited, which we 
claim is not defined with some 
degree of accuracy, international 
disagreements have too often 
resulted, involving, as in Sierra 
Leone (Waima), a deplorable col- 
lision on the spot, or, as in some 
other cases, a friction between the 
British and French Foreign Offices 
which might at any moment de- 
velop into a most serious crisis. 
Moreover, Ashanti abounds in 
gold, and the country will un- 
doubtedly be a most valuable ac- 
quisition. We have already seen 
in South Africa the financial com- 
plications which arise where min- 
ing concessions are ceded by native 
potentates to private speculators 
with no central European authori- 
ty to control and regulate their 
operations, Again, there is a 
moral obligation resting upon us 
to control the barbarous practices 
of human sacrifice, slavery, inter- 
tribal war, and the like, in a coun- 
try whose borders are closed by 
treaty to any civilising influence 
except our own. Continual wars, 
and even invasion of our own 
protectorate, have already com- 
pelled our interference at great 
expense from time to time in 
Ashanti. The Gold Coast Colony 
is bounded on the west by French, 
and on the east by German terri- 
tory. 

4. Passing onwards along the 
coast, the next British settlement 
is Lagos, a flourishing colony, far 
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ahead of any other—area for area 
—on the West Coast, both in the 
amount of its revenue and the 
extent of its trade. The energy 
of Sir G. Carter has recently added 
largely to the extent of the protec- 
torate which lies at the back of 
the colony, and the whole of the 
Yoruba country up to the 8th 
parallel of north lat. is now in- 
cluded in it. On the west the 
Anglo-French boundary of Da- 
homey, and on the east the borders 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
form its limits. North of the 
British Lagos Protectorate it has 
recently been my mission to add 
Northern Yoruba and the country 
of Borgu to the territories of the 
Niger Company, and thus to place 
a bound to the extension of the 
French from the Senegal to the 
Niger. Lagos, therefore, has an 
Anglo-French boundary (now being 
accurately surveyed and defined) 
on the west, but on the north and 
east its frontiers are coterminous 
with the neighbouring British pos- 
sessions. On the south its sea- 
front is about 180 miles long. 

5. The coast-line onwards from 
the Benin river is British as far 
south as the German Oameroons. 
This coast-line is called the “ Niger 
Coast Protectorate,” with the ex- 
ception of a central piece 108 miles 
long between the Fourcados and 
the Brass rivers, which includes 
the main mouths of the Niger, and 
is administered by the Royal Niger 
Company (Chartered). The “Coast 
Protectorate” consists of a network 
of creeks, from which there is a 
very large export of palm-oil. Its 
frontiers are bounded by British 
possessions, with the exception of 
that towards the Cameroons, which, 
however, has been accurately de- 
fined by treaty. It has not, there- 
fore, devolved upon this settlement 
to safeguard British interests as 
regards other Powers. The pro- 
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tectorate, though small and now 
incapable of further extension, is 
commercially a valuable one, ow- 
ing to its large palm-oil trade. 

6. The last of the British posses- 
sions in West Africa is that area 
which is included under the gov- 
ernment of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, estimated at over half a 
million square miles. It consists, 
as we have seen, of a compara- 
tively narrow strip of coast at the 
mouths of the Niger, and follows 
that river inland, including all the 
districts which border its banks, 
and those of its great tributary the 
Benué. Upon the Niger Company 
has fallen the onus of opposing 
a barrier to French extension on 
the one side and German on the 
other, and it is solely to them that 
the nation is indebted for the ac- 
quisition of this vast and magni- 
ficent territory, bisected by one 
of the greatest waterways of the 
world. Hitherto the resources of 
the Company have been greatly 
taxed by the necessity of safe- 
guarding the legitimate and neces- 
sary expansion of their frontiers 
as against the onward march of 
Germany and France. Probably, 
however, the mission from which I 
have recently returned, and which 
placed the acquisition of Borgu 
beyond all cavil, will be the last 
for which the Company will be 
called upon to pay. They claim 
no more to the north than what 
was determined by the Anglo- 
French treaty of August 1890, 
under the provisions of which their 
boundary was fixed at a line drawn 
from Saye on the Niger to Barrua 
on Lake Chad, to be deflected 
northwards so as to include “all 
that properly belongs to the king- 
dom of Sokoto.” On the north and 
east they claim Gurma and Borgu. 
It remains only for a joint Commis- 
sion to survey and delimit the exact 
frontiers. 
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From this slight sketch of our 
West African settlements it will 
be seen that the epoch of expan- 
sion, so far as we are concerned, 
has almost, if not entirely, passed. 
The Gambia, Sierra Leone, Lagos, 
and the Coast Protectorate have 
now well-determined boundaries. 
The Gold Coast Protectorate, it is 
true, has yet to include Ashanti; 
but that done, its further expansion 
must cease. Treaties have of late 
been concluded by Mr Fergusson 
in the far interior towards Salaga 
and the north, but it is highly 
improbable — and perhaps hardly 
expedient—that the colony should 
ever occupy these distant points. 
The countries in question will 
probably be found to consist of a 
congeries of small States, some of 
them in treaty with the British, 
some with the French, and some 
with Germany. The existence of 
such various rights will afford 
bases for a tripartite division when 
an International Commission shall 
delimit the frontiers. The Niger 
Company is not wholly shut off 
from extension eastwards across 
Lake Chad, but whether extension 
in that direction will be practicable 
remains to be seen. 

The constitution of the West 
African settlements is peculiar. 
The Gambia is a Crown colony 
pure and simple, but Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, and Lagos are 
Crown colonies only in so far as 
the seaboard, and a small and 
definite area attached to it, is 
concerned. Each possesses a fur- 
ther small inland extension which 
is officially described as a Protec- 
torate. Beyond the protectorate, 
again, in the case of the Gold 
Coast (as we have seen), is a sphere 
of influence, which includes the 
territories as yet wholly outside 
the Administration, but over which, 
in virtue of treaties with native 
chiefs or agreements with Euro- 
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pean Powers, we claim exclusive 
rights. The Orown colonies are 
of course an integral part of the 
British empire, administered by 
governors, with a judicial and 
executive staff, appointed by the 
Crown. Their affiliated protec- 
torates are similarly under the 
Colonial Office, and are included 
in the jurisdiction of the governor 
of the colony. Roughly speaking, 
they may be considered as Crown 
colonies in embryo. The “ Niger 
Coast Protectorate,” on the other 
hand, is under a wholly different 
system, its administration being 
under the Foreign Office, while 
the “Niger Territories” are in 
the unique position of being a 
protectorate administered by a 
chartered company under the For- 
eign Office. 

This confusion of systems is 
much to be deplored, and the 
ambiguous nature of the term 
** Protectorate” is responsible for 
continual misunderstanding, even, 
it would seem, among members of 
Parliament. Cyprus is officially 
called a protectorate; Egypt is 
as often called a British protec- 
torate as not ; Zanzibar, Uganda, 
Witu, a part of Bechuanaland, 
are equally ‘“ protectorates ” — 
though the constitution of each 
of these, and the nature of our 
rule in them, differs essentially. 
If I may be so bold as to say so, 
the conception of our great State 
departments which is usually held 
by the British public is, that the 
essential function of the Foreign 
Office is the conduct of Great 
Britain’s foreign relations all over 
the world, alike in Europe and on 
the frontiers of our dependencies 
—Crown colonies or protectorates ; 
while the duties of the Colonial 
Office consist in the control of all 
those administrations which are 
directly under the Crown. Thus 
self-governing colonies on the one 
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hand, and protectorates whose ad- 
ministration is delegated to a char- 
tered company, or remains in the 
hands of a “ protected” potentate, 
would remain under the control 
of the Foreign Office, while all 
protectorates whose executive is 
formed of officers appointed by 
the Crown would properly come 
under the control of the Colonial 
Office. This, as it appears to me, 
clear and workable distinction, is 
not, however, universally adopted 
in practice, with the result—as on 
the West Coast of Africa—of par- 
allel administrations under two 
separate Home Offices. In such 
a reorganisation the protectorates 
of Cyprus, Bechuanaland, Uganda, 
Witu, the protectorates affiliated 
to the West Coast colonies, and 
the Niger Coast Protectorate, would 
be under the Colonial Office ; while 
Zanzibar and the Niger territories 
would remain under the Foreign 
Office, together with the control 
of such frontier relations as might 
arise beyond the borders of all 
Crown colonies and protectorates 
alike. 

I must apologise to my readers 
for going over so much familiar 
ground in this brief review of 
British possessions in West Africa 
before turning to the main purpose 
of my article, which is to make a 
few comments upon the way in 
which some African problems have 
been dealt with on this side of the 
great continent. 


I. As regards the Slave-trade.— 
It is, as all the world knows, our 
national boast that the British flag 
never flies over a country where 
slavery is tolerated. The Colonial 
Office have dealt boldly and suc- 
cessfully with this question, by the 
application of the Indian Act of 
1843, which declines to recognise 
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the status of slavery in a law court, 
and thereby gives the slave equal 
civil rights with all other members 
of the community. Slavery has 
consequently (as in India) died a 
natural death in the colonies of the 
Gold Coast and Lagos. I am in- 
formed that even throughout the 
Gold Coast “ Protectorate” it has 
practically ceased to exist, but in 
this I have no personal knowledge. 
In the protectorate portion of 
Lagos, however, the case is other- 
wise. Not only does slavery exist 
wholly unchecked, but I myself 
heard continually, when in that 
neighbourhood, and while travel- 
ling in Borgu, that a regular and 
continual import of slaves takes 
place from the surrounding coun- 
tries into Yoruba-land. Indeed, 
his Excellency the Governor of 
Lagos, speaking in 1891 of this 
portion of his district, observes 
that “slaves are the currency of 
the country”! and later, when 
making a treaty with the greatest 
of the chiefs of Yoruba, he erased 
from the prescribed Colonial Office 
treaty-form the clause relating to 
slavery, and remarks in his report! 
that he did so knowing the king 
was unable to suppress such a form 
of slavery as was prevalent in Yo- 
ruba-land. No one supposes that 
the king was able to suppress it— 
that duty would devolve on the 
British agents of the Crown who 
now administer his territories un- 
der the title of District Commis- 
sioners. This action I greatly de- 
plore. I have myself frequently 
urged that the sudden emancipa- 
tion of domestic slaves is a step to 
be deplored. Its abstract justice 
cannot possibly be appreciated by 
African natives ; it results in hard- 
ship alike to the owner and to the 
slave; and it must of necessity 
cause a complete dislocation of the 





1 Blue-book, Africa, C. 7227, of 1893. 
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social relations and of the labour 
market. Was it, however, too much 
to hope that the British law declin- 
ing to recognise the legal status of 
slavery, which had worked so suc- 
cessfully in Lagos itself, should 
have been extended to the Lagos 
Protectorate? and that a clause 
strictly forbidding the import, ex- 

rt, and local trade in slaves, 
should have been substituted for 
the clause which the British Gover- 
nor did not see his way to enact as 
it stood ? 

As regards the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate, we have no documents 
by which to judge of what steps 
have been taken in the matter of 
the slave-trade, or any other ques- 
tions of administration beyond the 
collection of customs and revenue. 
Owing to the absence of any such 
reports, it is generally supposed 
that the protectorate has done but 
little outside the coast-ports and 
custom-stations where its revenue 
is collected. 

The vast territories administered 
by the Royal Niger Company are 
situated well within “the area 
dominated by the slave-trade.” 
This Company has since its forma- 
tion in 1886 been so harassed by 
the continual aggression of Foreign 
Powers on its frontiers, and by 
the necessity of spending large 
sums on treaty-making—subsidies 
to native potentates, &c.—that it 
has not as yet had breathing-space, 
so to speak, to devote much outlay 
of money and energy to the effec- 
tive administration of its terri- 
tories except along the waterways 
of the Niger. So far its energies 
in the cause of humanity have 
been mainly devoted to grappling 
with the question of the liquor 
traffic (of which I shall speak 
presently); and in consequence of 
the unrestricted import of spirits 
in the neighbouring protectorate, 
the Company’s revenue—on which 
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of course must depend the effec- 
tiveness of its administration— 
has temporarily suffered by the 
one-sided competition. Moreover, 
there are two points which cannot 
be lost sight of in discussing the 
Niger Company’s government. 
First, the revenue accruing on a 
given coast-area ought in justice 
to be devoted to the development 
of the hinterland of that coast- 
area. This is, in fact, a natural 
corollary of the hinterland prin- 
ciple, which has been accepted by 
most of the European Powers. 
In such a case the revenues of 
both Lagos and the Niger Ooast 
Protectorate, aggregating not far 
short of £300,000, would be avail- 
able for the administrative pur- 
poses of the Company, while only 
at most 50,000 square miles of 
additional country to be adminis- 
tered would be added to their 
present half million square miles. 
So long as two other Govern- 
ments possess between them about 
400 out of the total 500 miles of 
the coast-area of the Company’s 
territories, and draw therefrom 
an aggregate revenue of about 
£300,000, so long will it be im- 
possible to criticise the Company’s 
administration, or to condemn 
them for any shortcomings due to 
a lack of revenue. 

The second argument, which can- 
not be lightly set aside in judging 
of this matter, is, that the greater 
part of the Company’s territory con- 
sists of the Sokoto empire. Even 
the great emirs of Nupé, Yola, and 
Illorin acknowledge the rule of the 
Sokoto king. Before any step can 
be taken to forcibly check slave- 
raiding, the Company must be pre- 
pared to face the possibility of a 
conflagration among these extreme- 
ly powerful Negro Mohammedan 
States, which cherish most jealously 
the right of slave-trading and slave- 
raiding. It would indeed have 
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been mere madness had the Com- 
pany thrown down the gauntlet 
on such a question, and raised the 
whole population of their terri- 
tories in arms against them, with 
their thousands of cavalry and 
infantry, at a moment when Mizon 
was intriguing in the heart of their 
territories, and giving French arms 
to the natives, or (as now) when 
French expeditions from various 
quarters are apparently concen- 
trating within the Company’s ter- 
ritory. Until our Foreign Office 
can assure the Company against 
such unwarrantable aggression on 
the part of European neighbours, 
it is impossible for the Company 
to take the great step towards the 
suppression of slave-raiding which 
they have long been willing—nay, 
eager—to do. 

It must be clearly understood 
that the slave-trade of West Africa 
is different in its kind from that 
of Central and East Africa. In the 
latter the slave-traders, emanating 
from what is now the British Pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar, traversed 
the far interior or settled down 
among the tribes—raiding where 
they were able, and devastating 
vast areas of country, kidnapping 
and buying where they were not 
strong enough to raid—in order to 
form large caravans of slaves for 
despatch to the coast, there to be 
shipped abroad to Madagascar, 
Arabia, or Persia, or utilised in the 
plantations or hareems of their 
Arab masters at the coast. The 
slave-raids in the Congo territories 
were an extension of these Zanzibar 
Arab raiders. North of the Congo 
basin, however, they have never 
penetrated. There the great em- 
pires of Sokoto, Gando, Samory, 
Ahmadou, Wadai, Baghirmi, and 
the country now held by the 
Mahdi, formed a barrier they could 
not pass. On the West Coast, 
therefore, since the suppression 
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of the European slave-trade at the 
beginning of the century, there has 
been no over-sea export of slaves, 
and the raids and slave-trade to 
which I have alluded are to supply 
the great Negro Mohammedan 
States named. 


II. Turning from the question 
of slavery, the peculiar problem 
of West Africa — principally as 
regards its coast area —is the 
traffic in spirituous liquors im- 
ported from Europe. An excel- 
lent article in the ‘Times’ of 
March 4 states that two million 
gallons of gin are yearly im- 
ported into Lagos, and a like 
amount into the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate. 


“There is not a doubt,” says the 


writer, “left in the minds of intelli- 
gent, experienced, and practical men, 
that the supply of intoxicating liquor 
to the native races is equivalent to the 


demoralisation and degradation of the 
races concerned. It is not a 
temperance fad nor a mere philan- 
thropic counsel of perfection. It is 
the sober decision of unromantic men 
of business from one end of Africa 
to the other, that an essential pre- 
liminary to successful administration 
is to prevent the sale or supply of 
spirits to the natives.” 


Contrasting the European ex- 
porter of slaves of the last century 
with the gin-vendor of the present 
day, the ‘Times’ adds, that when 
the terrible degradation induced by 
this traffic is realised, “the Euro- 
pean trader in cheap spirits to the 
African coast will stand as his pre- 
decessor the European slave-trader 
now stands, outside the pale of the 
known varieties of contemporary 
degradation.” 

I can myself bear witness that 
the spirit penetrates far into the 
interior, even beyond the limits of 
Yoruba, and that the import vid 
Lagos and the Niger Coast Protec- 
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torate finds its way into the Com- 
pany’s territories to the north of 
the parallel of latitude beyond 
which the Company endeavour to 
prevent the importation. Thus 
the revenues of the neighbouring 
administrations under the Crown, 
are increased at the expense of 
the conscientious efforts of the 
Company and of its legitimate 
trade. The Yorubas amongst 
whom the poison is distributed 
are a singularly industrious and 
intelligent people, eager to engage 
in trade of all kinds—a people 
who should long ago have reaped 
the benefit of their energy and 
industry in an increase of com- 
fort, and an improvement in social 
and agricultural appliances, had it 
not been for the sterilising and 
strangling influence of the liquor 
traffic on all forms of legitimate 
trade. 

If the immediate and total 
suppression of this traffic is con- 
sidered unfeasible, it is at least 
absolutely necessary that there 
should be a uniform and much 
higher duty charged on these 
spirits—a duty which, by a steady 
yearly increase, should eventually 
become prohibitive. The reply to 
a question in this sense, which 
was recently given in Parliament, 
was to the effect that the import 
into the neighbouring French and 
German possessions rendered it im- 
possible to impose an effective re- 
stricting duty, and that hitherto 
negotiation had failed to secure 
an international co-operation in 
this matter. Surely, however, it 
is a new departure for England 
to be dependent on the action of 
other Powers for the initiation of 
such reforms as humanity and 
national honour demand? It was 
not thus that Great Britain ac- 
complished the overthrow of a 
kindred evil—the European slave- 
trade. Rather was it the pride 
VOL. CLVII.—NO. DCCCCLVI. 
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of Englishmen to be the pioneers of 
such reform in Europe. Moreover, 
from Porto Novo on the borders 
of French Dahomey to the Rio 
del Rey, the boundary of the 
German Cameroons, there is an 
uninterrupted coast-line of some 
500 miles solely under British 
rule. It is absurd to argue that 
the import of spirits by the French 
or Germans at either end of so 
great an area would render the 
prohibition of no effect in the 
Lagos or Niger Coast Protectorate 
districts; in point of fact, such a 
prohibition, coupled with simple 
protective measures against smug- 
gling on the inland frontiers to- 
wards the French and German 
possessions, would be amply effec- 
tive. Let us at least be free from 
hypocrisy, and, if we will not sup- 
press the traffic, let us acknowledge 
that dollars are more to us than 
humanity—even though they be 
the price of human degradation— 
and not throw the blame on our 
neighbours when it should rest on 
our own shoulders. 

It would seem, however, that 
public opinion in Germany is 
already ripe for co-operation with 
Great Britain in the suppression 
of this abominable traffic, since the 
Reichstag adopted in May 1889, 
almost unanimously, a resolution 
“to request the Federal Govern- 
ment to again take into considera- 
tion whether, and how, the trade 
in spirits in the German colonies 
can be effectually opposed either by 
prohibition or limitation.” With 
Germany and Great Britain united 
in this matter it is probable that 
France would not maintain an 
attitude of opposition; but even 
if she agreed to adopt the same 
measures as England and Germany 
in respect of her Dahomey coast 
only, there would be an uninter- 
rupted extent of 1150 miles of 
coast-line along which the sup- 
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pression would take effect, and 
that too in the district where the 
traffic is greatest. 

The suppression of smuggling 
would not be difficult in West 
Africa, and indeed the nations of 
Europe are already pledged by 
the Brussels Act to effective 
measures in this matter, with the 
view of preventing the import 
of all arms and ammunition, so 
that the inclusion of spirituous 
liquors as contraband would in- 
volve no additional coast supervi- 
sion. Moreover, vessels bringing 
such articles from Europe must 
be of considerable tonnage, and on 
arrival at any port of call they 
would be boarded by custom-house 
officers, who would satisfy them- 
selves that they did not discharge 
any contraband goods into canoes. 
The surf is so heavy along this 
coast that it would be impossible 
for ships’ boats, or steam-launches, 
to put off to land with contraband 
cargoes. 

I have spoken of the import 
into Lagos and the Niger Coast 
Protectorate. The amount re- 
ceived by the Gold Ooast, though 
large, is comparatively insignifi- 
cant when its greater area is con- 
sidered. The action of the Niger 
Company in the matter of the 
liquor traffic has been an example 
to Europe. It was Sir George 
Goldie, then the Deputy-Governor 
of the Oompany, who was the first 
to represent to Government the 
evil of this import, and it was he 
who, as the Company’s represen- 
tative at the Berlin Conference in 
October 1884, urged upon the 
British delegates that measures 
should be taken on this question.! 
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The British delegates adopted his 
views, but their efforts were abor- 
tive, and not until the Brussels 
Conference in 1890 did the prin- 
ciples which Sir Geozge Goldie had 
initiated and championed obtain a 
European sanction under that Act. 
But the Company had not waited 
for this international sanction. 
Four years previously ? they had 
(immediately after obtaining their 
charter in July 1886) imposed a 
very heavy duty on spirits enter- 
ing their territories, and a year 
later they totally prohibited the 
import into one-third of the area 
administered by them. More, at 
that time, could not be done with- 
out incurring a protest from other 
Governments. This resulted in 
the almost entire suppression of 
the traffic throughout the great 
kingdom of Nupé, in which at the 
time the trade was rife, and was 
rapidly increasing. So soon, how- 
ever, as the passing of the Brussels 
Act gave the Company a new locus 
standi for extending their policy of 
suppression, they were not slow to 
avail themselves of it—in fact, two 
years before the final ratification 
of the Act, they extended the area 
of total prohibition to nine-tenths 
of their territories, admitting liquor 
only in the Niger Delta up to the 
7th parallel of north lat. Even 
within this area the importation 
was hampered by excessive duties, 
which made its selling price double 
what it is in the adjoining colony 
of Lagos and in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate. The result was that 
the total average yearly import 
into the Niger Company’s terri- 
tories up to the end of last year 
(with an area of half a million 





1 Blue-book, Africa, No. 4, 1885. 


* Vide the statement by Sir G. Goldie made to the Anti-liquor Traffic Com- 
mittee, dated February 27, 1895, and published by Shaw & Co., Fetter Lane, 
E.G., to which I am indebted for many of the facts and figures relating to the 
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square miles) was 163,000 gallons, 
as against about four millions of 
gallons in Lagos and the Niger 
Coast Protectorate, whose aggre- 
gate area does not exceed 50,000 
square miles at most. The Oom- 
pany is eager to entirely abolish 
the import in the remaining tenth 
part of their territories ; but so long 
as the traffic remains unchecked 
in the neighbouring British pro- 
tectorates—between which and the 
Niger Company’s territories there 
is no natural frontier—it is im- 
possible to do so. Indeed the 
action of the Company with re- 
gard to the liquor traffic is at least 
one of the causes of the recent at- 
tack on their depot at Akassa by 
the natives of Brass in the Niger 
Coast Protectorate, which resulted 
in a loss to the Company estimated 
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at some £40,000 sterling. To en- 
force entire suppression, therefore, 
would necessitate the retention of 
a very large armed force in the 
Company’s portion of the Delta. 
Sir John Kirk has been sent by 
Government to institute an in- 
quiry into the causes of the Brass 
outbreak, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the results of his in- 
vestigations may be to support the 
Company’s policy of liquor sup- 
pression, either by total prohi- 
bition or by the enforcement of 
uniform and far heavier duties 
throughout the West Coast Settle- 
ments. Meanwhile, as the matter 
is still swh judice, it would be in- 
vidious to institute any more de- 
tailed criticism or comparison. 


F. D. Luaarp. 
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$2.50 TO DENVER 

Vill be the Sleeping Car rate from Chicago on the 
pecial trains of selected Tourist Sleepers which 
he Great Rock Island Route, has arranged to run 
>» Denver, in order to transport quickly, comfort- 
ibly and cheaply, the great bulk of teachers and 
purists who desire to take advantage of the low 
ound trip rate of one fare plus $2.00 to the National 
ducational Association Meeting at Denver, in July, 
895. As the Pullman Company has decided not to 
un Tourist Cars east of Chicago, the specials will 
ll start from Chicago, leaving July 6th at 11.00 
.M., after the arrival of morning trains from the 
st, and running via Omaha, arriving at Denver 

ly the following evening, making the trip with 
ut one night out. 

In addition to the Tourist Sleeper specials, a spe- 
ial train of first-class Pullmans will be run via 
maha, leaving Chicago on above-named date, all 
pecials being mally conducted and in charge 


f competent k Island Route representatives. 
any tourists will go from Denver to Colorado 
p ngs and Manitou, and for your homeward trip 
ou should remember that the Rock Island has a 
ne running directly east from Colorado Springs, 
om whence it operates solid trains to Omaha and 
whicago, thus avoiding the necessity of returning to 
enver. 
Reservation diagrams are now ready and this 
ly announcement is made in order to enable in- 
ending patrons to reserve berths in advance. The 
te for double berth from Chicago to Denver in 
purist sleeper will be $2.50, in first-class Pullman 
6.00, and from Omaha to Denver $1.50 in tourist 
nd $3.50 in first-class Pullman. 
For full information regarding rates and arrange- 
ents for the special trains, address 


JouN SEBASTIAN, G, T. and P. A., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MONARCH. 
KING OF BICYCLES. 
Light, Strong, Speedy, Handsome. 





DUR MODELS, $85 & $100. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Lake and Halsted Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTING AND SALES AGENTS, 


C.F. Guvon Co., Ltd., 79 ReadeSt. & 97 Chambers St., 
NEW YORK. 


RANCHES: San Francisco, PorTLAND, SALT LAKE 
City, Denver, Mempuis, Detroit, Boston. 
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SCHOOLS. 








gees advertising rates are offered 
to schools. And SpreciaL advan- 
Information 


too. cheerfully 


given at 
231 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, Annapolis, Maryland. 

rosth session commences 21st September, 1894. Ex- 
cellent preparatory school attached for boys 12 to 16. 
Special attention given to the preparation of candidates 
for the Naval Academy. Address the President, 


Thomas Fell, LL.D., PH.D. 





Nortn Carona, RALEIGH. 


St. %e@ School for Girls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 


Rev. Bennett Smaps, A.M. 





Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


The Fortieth Annual Session opens October 
I, 1895. A three years’ graded course of 
Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
Work offers superior advantages to the den- 
tal student, Women admitted. 


Address Dr. C. N. Perrce, Dean, 
1415 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Provident 
Life and Trust 
Company, 
of Philadelphia. 


In everything which makes 


Life Insurance desirable this 
company is unexcelled. 

Issues - Life, Endowment, 
and Term Policies which can 
be made payable in 10, 15, 20, 25, 
or 30 annual instalments, thus 
saving the wife, who is the usual 
beneficiary, the risk and trouble 
of investing. Or the company 
can be made Trustee under a 


Deed of Trust. 


Write for circulars describing the 
New Features. 
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In summer — 


you need nourishing food as in win- 
ter. The mind needs stimulant in 
the warm months as in the cold 
ones. 

Take a Review—look through its 
pages, note the subjects treated, the 


authors who write—there is some- 


thing for you if you will look be- 


tween the covers. 
This is true only, and at all times, 


of the real reviews. 
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PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF AMERICA. 


The Only Line whose Trains aro Everywhere Protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 


THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 


FROM 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI 
BEAUTIFUL CHAUTAUQUA | AKE. 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of 
unusual excellence, Chautauqua Lake is famous as 


THE - IDEAL - SUMMER - RESORT, 


and is most conveniently reached by the 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 


SUMMER LITERATURE OF INTEREST 
TO REST AND RECREATION SEEKERS. 


Quaint Cape Cod and its Summer Delights, A book devoted to the presentation, in a con- 
cise and handy form, of the claims of this section as a Summer Resort ; brief descriptions of its localities, 
situations and scenery, and a compendium of its points of interest and attractions. It is finely illustrated 
and will prove a handbook for the section of whicb it treats. Sent to any address on receipt of four cents 
in stamps. 

Martha’s Vineyard, its Attractions as a Summer Resort, Presenting a sketch of the 
island of Martha's Vineyard and its towns, villages,and summering places. Illustrated. Will be sent on 
receipt of two-cent stamp. ne 

antucket, an Island in the Ocean. Descriptive of Nantucket, its institutions, natural 
features, attractions, etc., with something of its history and characteristics. Illustrated. Sent to any 
address on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

Handbook of Newport, *“*the Queen of Watering Places.®? Containing general informa- 
tion for visitors to Newport, concerning walks and drives, location of streets, public parks and grounds, 
estates and their occupants, hotels, restaurants, etc. Illustrated. Will be sent to any address on receipt of 
two-cent stamp. ' ms 

What to See at Plymouth, Mass, Its streets, historic localities, associations, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of one-cent stamp. ew 

Whe Berkshire and Litchfield Hills. Descriptive of the localities along the Berkshire 
Division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad ; the natural beauties of the Housatonic River 
and the country through which it flows. Illustrated. Will be sent upon receipt of two-cent stamp. 

Manual of Old Colony Summer Hesorts. Containing full list of summer hotels and board- 
ing-houses within the Old Colony territory. This work embodies a/so a list of villages and points of interest 
adjacent to, but not on the direct line of, the Old Colony System of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, reached by stage or other conveyance. Will be sent upon receipt of two-cent stamp. 

Manual of Summer Resorts on the New Haven System of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. Containing a full list of hotels, boarding-houses, ticket rates, excur- 
sion ee, and various other information. Mailed to any address on receipt of two-cent stamp 

ate Folder. A comprehensive folder, showing the most papular and attractive Summer routes 
throughout Eastern New England and the British provinces, with table of rates via Fall River Line, to and 
from all points in the Old Colony territory. Forwarded on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

Map of Long Island Sound. A handsomely printed and comprehensive map, showing the 
light-houses on the route of the Fall River Line boats, distance tables, and other interesting information. 
Forwarded on receipt of one-cent stamp. 

Evolution of the Fall River Line. An illustrated booklet containing a history of the Old 
Colony Steamboat Company from the time when it first began the operation of steamboats up to the 
present. Mailed free on application. 

Applications for the above may be made to the following: 

O. H. TAYLOR, General Passenger Agent, Fall River Line, New York. 

C. T. HEMPSTEAD, General Passenger Agent, N. Y.,N. H. & H. R. R. (New Haven System), 
New Haven, Conn. 

A. ©. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. (Old Colony System), 
Boston, Mass. 
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CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOQUS 
DENT! FRICE For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 
TERVa AN OLD 
THURICE IN THE WORLD, | WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, For Over Fifty Years. 


TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 


ae SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRESERVE Mrs. Winslow Soothing ST) 


TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND HEALTHY, has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE 


USE BROWN’S TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is 


u ! , , 
Vamphorated Hapenactes Dentitniee, the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Drug- 


gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
PRICE, 25 CENTS A JAR. and take no other kind. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 








THE WINSLOW BROS. CO., 
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Artistic Blacksmithing, » 
=  Ormamental Iron Work 


FOR 


Commercial Buildings, Residences, Churches, 





Hotels, Banks, Restaurants, etc. 


> » 
ART METAL WORK 


Wrought ani Cast Iron, Bronze, Brass, I 
Aluminium, etc. Sea esc) 
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Bower-Barff, Electro-Bronze Plating, ‘lige ws ewe A en 
Fire Gilt, etc. Pax 





Works: Carroll Avenue, Ada ian Fulton Streets. 




















Our Most Ink Ribbons wind straight across the 


—_ machine, others move diagonally, but they 
— all reach the end every few hours. You must 
s the 


N° 6 


Ribbon EXPERTS AND NOVICES WILL APPRECIATE THIS. 


FULL DETAILS OF OTHER AUTOMATIC ACTIONS 
FREE, 


Gear. 





reverse the winding gear or spoil your writing. 

The Sar-lock Ink Ribbon reverses auto- 
matically. No thought or attention required 
Ink till a new ribbon is needed. 





3 116th Street 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER [IIFG. CO., a ox. 
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HE TRUE AND THE FALSE JOAN OF ARC 


are shown in two notable papers in the JVineteenth Century for May. 
These fascinating and delightful papers—by Mrs. Hill and Mr. Lang— 
show the real maid and the false in actual life. 


romantic sketches. 






They are not fancy and 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 231 Broadway, New York. 
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Short Journeys 
on a Long Road 


Is the characteristic title of a profusely 
illustrated book containing over one 
hundred pages of charmingly written 
descriptions of summer resorts in the 
country north and west of Chicago. 
The reading matter is new, the illustra- 
tions are new, and the information 
therein will be new to almost every one. 

A copy of “Short Journeys on a 
Long Road” will be sent free to any 
one who will enclose ten cents (to pay 
postage) to Geo. H. Hearrorp, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 
Ill. 





_ makes people live after 
they are dead. 

Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference : it is 
within your reach. 

You can live during all the 
lives of your children and their 
children’s children, through suit- 
able insurance on your life. 

Not as costly or trouble- 
some as the average of other 
investments. Full information 
free. 


ADDRESS 


Penn Mutual Life, 


92! Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BEAUTY and freshness of the fair Country Maid 
may be won by the constant use of 


Buttermilk Soap, 


the choicest of all Toilet Soaps. Its charm is its purity. 
The best proof of its superior value is that ladies all over 
the world have selected it for their own use, until to-day 


Ss 














it has the largest sale of any Toilet Soap in the World. 
Excels any high-priced soap for the Complexion, Toilet 
| | and Bath. Over Six Million Bars sold in 1894. 


AT POPULAR PRICES—SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Send 12 Cents in Stamps for full-size Cake for Trial. 


, 
| Be sure that our name is on each package. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY, 189s. 


An Object Lesson in ‘ Prohibition.’ 
By T. UC. Down. 


The Real Rulers of Wuskey. By Pro- 
fessor H. Anthony Salmoné, 

A May-Queen Festival. (With Letters 
Jrom Mr. Ruskin.) By the Rev. John P 
Faunthorpe. 

The Ancient English Office of the 
Easter Sepulchre, By Henry J. Feasey, 

A Love Episode in Mazzini’s Life. 
By Mademoiselle Melegari. 

a peeing on the Artof Acting. By 

Ouida. 

Women in French Prisons, 
mund R. Spearman. 

True and False Notions of Prayer. 
By Norman Pearson. 

Colour Shadows. 
Wright. 

Georgian Treatise With Russia. By 
By V. E. Cherkezov. 


Joan of Are. By Mrs. Southwood Hill. 
The False Pucelle. By Andrew Lang. 


Braggadocio about the Mediterrane- 
an: a Rejoinder. By W. Laird Clowes 
(' Nauticus’ ). 


By Ed- 


By Professor A. E. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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The European Partners in Asia. 


Russia, Mongolia and Clrina. By 
Elisee Reclus. 

“The Woman Who Did. 
Fawcett. 

Our Colonial Empire. 

ulhall, 

Virgil in the Country. 

Martinengo Cesaresco. 


The Land Question— 
HNepeopling the Land. 
Wolff. 


By Mrs. 
By Michael G, 


By the Countess 


By H. W. 


Labour Colonies in South Aus- 
tralia. By Rev. Joseph Berry. 


For the Beauty of an Iieal. By A. 
Fogazzaro, 

The Pulse of Parliament. By J. A. 
Spalding. 


Dr. Clifford on Beligion and the 
State, By the Dean of Ripon. 


Professional Institutions. I. 
bert Spencer. 


The Debrutalisation of Man. By 
Blanche Leppington. 


The Economic Cause of Unemploy- 
ment. By J. A. Hobson. 


By Her- 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY, 189s. 


The Future of {rish Politics. 


ss King Arthur” on the Stage. By R. 
Warwick Bond. 


The North-West Frontier of India. 
By Henry Beauchamp. 


Factory Legislation for Women, By 
Miss Evelyn March-Phillipps. 


Prince Bismarck and Prussian Mon- 
archy. By William Harbutt Dawson. 


A Plague on Both Your Parties! By 
Kosmo Wilkinson. 


Sophie Kovalevsky. 
Carter. 


Mr. Peel and His Predecessors, By 
H. D. Traill. 


The Common Crow. 
F.R.S. 


By Ellis Warren 


By W. H. Hudson, 


The Bach Festival: A Critical Note. 
By H. Heathcote Statham. 


The Political Crisis in Sweden and 


Norway. ByM. S. Constable. 

Danish Butter-Making. By Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. 

The Heart of Life. Cuaps. XXV.—XXX. 


By W. H. Mallock. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


MAY, 189s. 


Unification of the Liberal Party. By 
Hugh H. L. Bellot. 


The Foundations of Belief. 
rice Todhunter. 


By Mau- 


International Agreements and the 
Sufferersin War. By J. King. 


Her Majesty’s Treasury. By C. E.D 


Black. 


Charles Bradlaugh. 
terer, 


Some Modern Ideas About Mliarriage. 
By E. M.S 


Woman Suffrage. 


By Clarence Wa- 


By C. H. Matters. 


Ampthill Past and Present, By C. 
Wynn Williams. 

Our Defenceless Navy. lron-Clad. 

The Crisisin Free Thought. By Stod- 


dard Dewey. 


Recollections of a Visit to Samoa. 
By J. E.B. B 


Ought Capital Punishment to be 
Abolished? By G. R. Vicars. 


Contemporary Literature, 
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Advertising Department. 


ORIENTAL 
FURNITURE. 


Not made in the far East by pauper unclean labor, but here 
at home in New York State. 


~~ 








We want you to know this, for we want you to ask for 
“‘ Home-made ” Oriental Furniture when you are buying. 

It’s good ; it’s pretty ; it’s clean ; it’s well made ; it’s useful; 
it’s ornamental. 

All good dealers have it ; ask your store for our make. If 
you don’t find it write to us direct. It will cost only 2 cents for a 
letter or 1 cent for a post card to give you all the information you 


need. 
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TABOURETTE 
No. 37, 


of oak (natural or antique); 
imitation ebony; cherry ; 
mahogany ; enamel in all 
colors; brass ornaments. 
Height, 21 inches—conven- 
ient and ornamental. 


aS 


VENEER SEATING and CHURCH FURNITURE 60., 


129-1356 Degraw Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SPEND THE SUMMER AT ; Beeeete 
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On the Crest of the Alegants, 
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Season Opens June 22, 1895. 


ae 4 9 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and 
directly on the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of 
its splendid vestibuled express train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at 
Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and 
large swimming pools are provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for 
lawn tennis; there are bowliag alleys and billiard rooms; fine riding and driving 
horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health or pleasure of patrons. 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 


On: communications should be addressed to GEORGE 

D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, RS 
Cumberland, Md., up to June roth; after that date, Deer 
Park, Garrett County, ld. 
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BEST LINE 


CHICAGO ° file LOUIS 


| OMAHA 


- KANSAS CITY§ 
PACIFIC COAST 








| HE ROYAL Baking Powder 
surpasses all others in leav- 
ening power, in purity and whole- 
someness, and is used generally in 
families, exclusively in the 
most celebrated hotels and 
restaurants, by the United 
States Army and Navy, and 
wherever the best and finest 
food is reguired. The cele- 
brated teachers of cook- 

ing schools and lecturers 

upon culinary matters 

use and recommend the 


Royal. 


“The cream of tartar employed in the manufacture of the ‘ Royal’ is 
free from the lime which is a constituent of the improperly refined cream of 
tartar of the market used by manufacturers of other baking powders, and in 
this important respect, as well as in its general purity and wholesomeness, 
the Royal Baking Powder is superior to any other powder which I have 
examined ; a baking powder unequaled for purity, strength and wholesome- 


ness.” 
‘““WILLIS G. TUCKER, M.D., Px.D.” 


New-York State Analyst. 


Made from pure grape cream of tartar, and the 


only Baking Powder containing neither ammonia nor alum. 
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